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copy of Sir John Young’s despatch ; and he certainly did send such 
a copy, under an official envelope, with his own personal voucher, 
to the Daily News. 

Our readers cannot have forgotten so soon the manner in 


' which many Liberal papers fastened upon this disclosure of so 


confidential a document, to assail Lord Derby’s Government and 
Sir Edward Lytton in particular. The explanations which 
emanated from the Colonial Office were treated as weak inyen- 


| tions, and were assailed with witticisms intended to convey very 


| grave charges. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


A neEW contest has arisen out of the Montalembert case: the 
Emperor has stolen a march upon the convicted patriot, by par- 
doning him; but Montalembert retaliates by declining to be 
pardoned. This is a contest in which power must win: the 
Count cannot force the Janissaries to take him to prison ; and it 
is possible that the pardon may bar his appeal. Even the at- 
tempt at leniency may voften the moral effect of the sentence ; 
but the whole proceeding is, per se, injurious to the Emperor, his 
crown and dignity. The trial indeed has been a small affair, 
calculated to have large results of the kind not intended. All 
the arrangements of a French court for suppressing reports of 
the proceedings have proved inadequate to put down the 
natural genius and utterancy of the French people. A Ber- 
ryer cannot have a padlock put upon his lips; and when a 
Berryer has spoken, the French people must hear him. Accord- 
ingly, reports of his speech, with its stinging antithesis, its cogent 
innuendos, and cutting omissions, has found its way, first by 
piecemeal, and ultimately as a whole, into English papers, and 
no doubt by this time into numbers of French families through- 
out the whole realm. An attempt was made to cut off the supply 
of English reports for French consumption, by a general seizure 
of English papers at the agents and reading-rooms ; and our 
own was sacrificed on Sunday last amid the general host of our 
contemporary literature. By this act the Government confesses 
that it dares not let the country know what it does, nor what 
neighbours think of it. And now, when all has been done,— 
when the Count de Montalembert has been tried before a police 
tribunal for a pamphlet in praise of England, and has been con- 
demned to a paltry punishment, the Emperor releases him by a 
paltry act of calculating magnanimity, probably under the ex- 
pectation that the sentence of the court will frighten some, while 
the generosity will stifle the individual and exceptional Mon- 
talembert. If it is a pardon, pure and simple, obviously it leaves 
the subject of this new infliction perfectly free ; the pardon only 
compensating the sentence, and not the outrage of arrest and 
trial, which still remains the debt of the Emperor to his brilliant 
creditor. Perhaps the pardon was accompanied by some whis- 
pered, implied, or unseen conditions, which account for the re- 
jection. For example, is Montalembert free to leave the fron- 
tiers of France, in order to receive the public dinners here in 
lieu of the subscription that he has so properly declined ? 

Mr. William Hudson Guernsey has been arrested and accused 
of purloining that despatch by Sir John Young to Mr. Labou- 
chere which found its way into the columns of the Daily News, 
and so surprised the world by its publication, Mr. Guernsey 
was a private friend of a permanent servant in the Foreign 
Office. He had held some employment in the Turkish Contin- 
gent, and was known as a hanger-on somewhat discontentedly 
looking for more employment. Not obtaining satisfaction, he is 
accused of using the opportunities, afforded by admission into 
the office and his friendship with the Sub-Librarian, to steal one 

(Witn Monruiy Supplement. } 


Luckily the actual culprit has been traced, and 


the offence is proved to have been an act of personal treachery 





—a mere offence against the police laws ; and thus party purpose 
has been frustrated. 
Another publication has taken place in the Ionian Islands, 


_ | where, through the Senate, extracts of a despatch by Sir Edward 


Lytton, Secretary of State for the Colonies, have been given to 
the public. The effect is more distinctly to mark the limit of 
Mr. Gladstone’s mission ; which is simply to ascertain whether the 
state of the relations between the Ionian Islands and the protect- 
ing state, Great Britain, cannot be improved ; leaving the poli- 
tical position of the island under the settlement of 1815 in statu 
quo. Mr. Gladstone may obtain useful information; but we 
strongly suspect that it will tend far more to corroborate Sir 
John’s suggestion, than to satisfy the smaller requirements of 
the Government. Evidently the Ionians want to be quit of us, 
and we want nothing of the Ionian Islands, but just the one 
station which Sir John Young pointed out, and which we are 
not likely to relinquish, even if we should give any reluctant 
Corfiotes the opportunity of exchanging places with any mem- 
bers of the British party who may reside in other islands, 





The Prince Regent of Prussia has auto-photographed himself 
and his official attidude in a somewhat cloudy speech, which ren- 
ders his position ‘‘as clear as mud.” Vague, circumlocutory, 
and metaphorical as his expressions are, it is quite possible to 
gather what his purpose is. He intends to use the power which 
he receives from his royal brother, and from the circumstances of 
his authority, to keep in check extreme parties on both sides,— 
both the Kreuz party with its Absolutist sympathies, and the 
thorough-going Liberal party with its Commonwealth tendencies. 
The Prince stands up for the Crown, and for the greatness of Prussia 
through her army, and is for defying any who would break with the 
past. In fact he looks forward to an eternal Prussia, with an 
eternal “ Frederick William” at its head—a prospect which phy- 
siology itself is likely enough to disappoint. But he confesses in 
this speech that several improvements are demanded—treinforce- 
ments of the Army for one; railway extension, more liberal 
grants for education, &c.; and he undertakes to maintain the 
Evangelical Union against the orthodox tendencies of some Lu- 
therans and the encroachments of the Papistical party. For all 
these arduous missions, the Prince, as most men do, needs money ; 
and he confesses that the Government has been kept short of cash 
because it did not make concessions in modifying taxes proposed 
at former meetings of the Chamber. Here therefore, the Prince 
admits the true ground of Ministerial responsibility ; and if the 
Prussian section of the Anglo-Saxon family can understand all 
that is involved in this admitted holding of “‘ the purse-strings,” 
Prince William may be allowed to retain his prized partnership 
with the past, but the Prussians will learn how to use‘the lever 
of self-government. 


Italy claimed our notice last last week, for the many signs 
of internal agitation which pervade the whole peninsula, from 
the Alps to the toe of the boot. Considerable importance has 
been given to a speech which King Victor Emmanuel is said to 
have addressed to some of the principal officers of his army, say- 
ing, ‘‘ Gentlemen, let us be prepared, for it may happen that 
next spring we shall again have to smell gunpowder.” In this 
country, the expression has been taken to betray the fact that 
Sardinia is braving Austria: it seems to be forgotten that the 
preparations of Austria which menace the independence of Sar- 
dinia,— increase of fortifications and of armies in the Lombardo- 
Venetian kingdom on the frontiers of Piedmont,—have been in- 
creasing, and have not been checked by any remonstrance from 
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the Western powers. On the other hand, it is a fact, not to be 


kept out of sight, that, from whatsoever commercial motives,” 


Russia has now established herself as a friend and tenant on the 
territory of King Victor Bmmanuel—a most powerful friend, a 
most valuable tenant,—to whose friendship we have abandoned 
our generous ally of the Crimea! 


The Indian telegraph reports diverse marchings and counter- 
marchings, which the peculiar orthography of the telegraph ren- 
ders exceedingly obscure; and even if we could make out the 
movements it would be difficult to gather any net result, except 
in one case. Tantia Topee, again defeated by Colonel Michel, 
has managed to escape, and to cross the Nerbudda—so far de- 
feating the aims of those who intended to keep him to the north 
of it; and he has entered the Sindwarra country, a mountain 
tract of land some 160 miles north of Nagpore. The great ob- 
ject was to keep him from entering the Deccan ; but it is re- 
ported that he had sent in a message, inquiring what terms 
would be given to himif he surrendered. This offer is most 
likely to be met in a handsome spirit ; for the rebel has shown a 
good deal of gallaniry, and it is of the greatest military import- 
ance to put an end to his stratagems. 

The discontent of Sir Jung Bahadoor appears to assume more 
importance as the reports become more specific. He is said to 
haye conceived a dislike to the Resident at the court of Nepaul, 
Colonel Ramsay ; a gentleman who early in the mutiny put him- 
self rather prominently forward, by recommending certain move- 
ments of the Nepaulese commander; movements which Lord 
Canning was compelled alternately to disavow and adopt. It is 
now understood that Jung Bahadoor finds the proceedings of 
Colonel Ramsay, who will not allow himself to be forgotten, in- 
convenient and disagreeable. If the objection turns upon .any 
policy which Colonel Ramsay enforces, the question must lie be- 
tween Jung Bahadoor and Lord Canning; if the objection is 
personal, surely there ought to be no difficulty in recalling the 


Resident. 





Lord Derby shrinks from the responsibility of adopting the 
quasi British colony of Sarawak. After having encouraged Sir 
James Brooke, after having supported him in giving a British 
character to the territory which was intrusted to him as Rajah 
by the native Sovereign, the British Government has retracted ; 
and, leaving the settlement to its fate, has declined to include 
that amongst the list of British colonies. It was at one time 
supposed, from various collateral circumstances, that the Rajah 
had secured the patronage of Lord Palmerston, by whose friends 
Sir James was surrounded. The inconsistency, such as it is, is 
no more chargeable against the present than the late Government. 
What Lord Derby is answerable for is, sustaining his negative po- 
tition by strange arguments about colonies being burdens on the 
mother country, the necessity of reducing their number, and the 
policy of falling in with the rule of abnegation proper to declining 
states. If we need an outpost in the Levant, undoubtedly we 
should have derived considerable advantage from an additional 
outpost in the Indian Archipelago, where our commerce is increas- 
ing amid barbarian enemies and doubtful allies. 

The traits of London life presented in the current news of the 
week would he congenial food for the satirist. The Bishop of 
London has collected an immense congregation by the first of the 
special services at St. Paul’s; a large half of the congregation 
remaining outside to enjoy its disgust at the regulations which 
disappointed it of admission, and to hallow the Sunday evening 
by the groanings of English resentment against “the authori- 
ties.” The Sunday thus celebrated by the orthodox Prelate 
divided the seven days in which our new Marriage Court was 
absorbed by the squabbles of the Reverend Mr, Marchmont and 
his bride ; a tale of the commonest and coarsest conjugal bicker- 
ing terminated by the verdict of a London jury, which pro- 











nouncesmarital harshness towards an irritating wife to be such | 


** cruelty ”’ as justifies separation. This is an entirely new view 
of the marriage state as determined by public opinion. 

Mr. Charles Pearson, surrounded by Mayors, Members, and 
other distinguished persons, convenes a great meeting to have 
another talk about the underground railway which is to relieve 
the street traffic of London city ; these periodical eclogues be- 
tween the railway lover and his Chorus usually ending in talk. 
Almost on the same day, the Saloon Omnibus Company holds its 
meeting to consider how it should carry on the fight against the 
General Omnibus Company ; the war between the two adding to 
the obstruction and confusion of the streets, and cynically con- 
trasting the present of our thoroughfares with the orderly future 
pictured by a Charles Pearson. 

Mr. Guernsey, the habitué of the Foreign Office, appears at the 
Police Court to answer the charge of purloining the Ionian de- 
spatch, the entertainment at Bow Strect being in itself a satire 








on the mixed society which haunts Downing Street. From @ 
Garrick Club and its soaial neighbourhood continues a murny” 
ing comment on the Thackeray and Yates affair; and Mr 
Thackeray is still assailed by strictures beeause Mr. Yates has 
not made the apology which wight bring the dispute to a close - 
Mr. Thackeray, of course, being unable to assume the initiative 
since the Club has taken the matter into its own hands, 

There is a report that her Majesty’s Theatre will be opened 
next season under a combination of Bond Street powers; while 
the rising of the new Adelphi Theatre is a great fact; the new 
building, it is said, affording some approach towards the pro- 
vision for that luxury without which the London public will not 
go to the theatre. Even its amusement, like its Divine Services 
its journeyings, and its club-life, must be convenient, or it will 
have none of it. 








Che Canrt. 
Tue Queen has extended her drives abroad this week as far as Alder. 
shott. Accompanied by the Prince Consort, she drove to Frimley Com. 
mon, where the troops met her and marched past. She then drove tg 
her Pavilion at Aldershott, and after taking lunch returned to Windsor 
Castle. The Prince Consort has been out shooting accompanied by Lord 
John Russell. 

The list of guests at Windsor Castle includes the names of the Duke 
and Duchess of Manchester, the Earl and Countess of Hardwicke, the 
Reverend Lord and Lady Wriothesley Russell, Lord and Lady John 
Russell, Lord Kingsdown, and Mr. Mowbray, the Judge Advyoeate- 
General. 


Che Aletrapalis. 
SARAWAK AND LORD DERBY. 

An important deputation waited upon the Earl of Derby on Tuesday, 
It was introduced by Mr. Crawford, one of the city members, and it 
included six other members of Parliament representatives of commercial 
towns, and several men of standing in London, Liverpool, Manchester 
and Glasgow. The object of this deputation was practically to urge the 
Government to make Sarawak a British possession. Mr. Crawford 
stated the views of the deputation. ‘The Chinese rebellion in Sarawak 
had led Sir James Brooke to believe that the Government must take 
Sarawak under its protection, or else that he must either abandon it, or 
accept the offers of foreign powers. [Sir James is ill and will probabl 
never return to Sarawak again. His nephew governs in his shesnen 
Now setting aside the private interests of Sir James, Mr. Crawford 
rested his case on public grounds. He showed how Sarawak commanded 
the China seas, and that if a foreign power possess it that may be detri- 
mental to our immense commerce. Then the telegraph will soon reach 
Singapore. How is it to be carried to China unless we have posts of in- 
tercommunication? Again, the mineral resources of Borneo are immense. 
It can supply coal to any extent for steam navigation, and on that 
ground alone its retention is of paramount importance. If Sarawak 
falls into the hands of the Dutch they will establish exclusive trade, 

Those were the principal grounds, taking the commercial view of the 
ease ; and he ventured to ask his lordship seriously to consider, on the part 
of the Government, the proposals which the deputation now made, which 
proposals were two—They asked, in the first instance, cither to take the 
State of Sarawak under British protection—that is, formally to say to the 
world that Sarawak is under the protection of the British Crown, who will 
resent any attack made upon it; or else, if that view should for any reason 
not be an agreeable view to the Government that they would be prepared to 
take a cession of the rights to the Crown. Sir James Brooke’s views were 
directed towards a protectorate ; he was in that condition of health which 
would render it extremely doubtful whether he would be ever able to return 
to Sarawak. He had a nephew now in charge of the Government of Sara- 
wak, who was perfectly competent to discharge all the duties of the Govern- 
ment there with credit to himself, and with the same amount of satisfaction 
which Sir James Brooke himself had given. He believed that he expressed 
the sentiments, not only of Sir James Brooke, but of many gentlemen pre- 
sent, when he said that the public would prefer seeing Sir James Brooke's 
name still connected with the administration of affairs in Sarawak, and that 
he should be placed in a situation made secure by the occasional visit of a 
British ship of war, or by any other means which the word ‘‘ protectorate” 
would asks, and that he should be secured from any external attack, or 
from insurrection among his own people, which would be the consequence, 
in a great degree, of the English protectorate being granted to him. The 
deputation would not be, perhaps, unprepared to hear that political con- 
siderations may suggest themselves to some minds as to the inexpediency of 
such a step being taken. As to the power the British Government had of 
adopting Sarawak, t!at question was set at rest by the decided view that 
was taken by Lord Aberdeen at the time that correspondence was passing 
between himself and the Dutch Minister. They conceived that the questions 
as to the position of the Dutch end English interests were thoroughly con- 
sidered at the time ; the Dutch then stated the utmost of their demands, 
and those demands were unequivocally set aside by the English Govern- 
ment; and they were of opinion that the view which Lord Aberdeen then 
took was not only a right view, but entirely consistent with the policy and 
interests of this country. 5 

Mr. Turner said that the mercantile community of Liverpool are of 
opinion that the maintenance of Sarawak is of vital importance to their 
trade, In fact its position commands the China trade, The Dutch are 
extremely anxious to get it into their possession. Mr. Thomas Fairbairn 
spoke for Manchester, and showed what Sir James Brooke has done for 
Sarawak, 

At the time of Sir James Brooke’s settlement the town of Sarawak was 
not worthy of the name. It was a straggling village, with a tribe of about 
1000 or 1200; at the present time there is an ordinary town of 25,000 in- 
habitants, courts of justice, mosques, and other matters indicative of civili- 
zation. In 1847 the trade was very small; then the exports to Singapore 
did not exceed in value 25,0002. to 30,0007. In 1857, during the lapse of 
ten years, the value of the exports has increased to 300,000/., and the inte- 
rests involved are very considerable. There are close upon 100 English men 
and women living under Sir James Brooke’s Government ; but the British 
subjects amount to between 300 and 400 people. If Sir James Brooke re- 
tired from that country it cannot stand alone. The interests invelved both 
as regards the lives of hundreds of fellow countrymen and the amount of 
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ital invested on the faith of the protection thrown over Sir James Brooke 
daring a portion of his career is very serious. 

Mr. Coulson, from his own personal knowledge, described the coal- 
fields of Sarawak—upon the value of which Lord Derby tried to throw 


doubts. 

Lord Goderich said that if the British protectorate were established 
the Chinese would return and give the supply of labour necessary to the 
working of the country. Sir James Brooke has been recognized and re- 
warded by the English Government. Ought he and others to be de- 
gerted? Ifthey were attacked by a foreign power, could they be de- 
serted? Sir James Brooke cannot hand over the territory to a foreign 
power without the consent of the Government, will they give that con- 
sent ? 





| phical position. 


One point was not touched upon very much, which was, if we really are | 


in a position not to take possession of that colony, we are bound to give | 


some kind of support to our own subjects, who, on the faith of what had 
been done, have embarked their capital, and to a certain extent, their lives 
in that district, and he would venture to impress upon his Lordship the po- 
litical importance of a coal-field of that kind. 

Lord Derby desired to speak well of Sir James Brooke, but under- 
takings such as his are extremely inconvenient Sir James Brooke, a 
“ mere private individual,” without consulting his government, entered 
into a treaty by which he obtained Sarawak. If ‘every English sub- 
ject.” acted in this way, and then called upon the Government for pro- 
tection, it would entail endless difficulties and expenses! 

With regard to the opinion that seemed to be entertained as to the seizurs 
of Sarawak by the Dutch in the event of its not being taken into the pos- 
session of the British crown, he rather thought that the negotiation to which 
Mr. Crawford referred between Lord Aberdeen and the Dutch government 
some years ago, and the treaty which had been concluded with the Sultan 
of Borneo, did away with all apprehension of any exclusive jurisdiction being 
exercised by Holland ; and, whatever the importance of different possessions 
might be, in point of fact that country which had the command of the sea 
would always have the command of the trade and commerce of those districts. 
Lord Derby did not deny the merits of Sir James Brooke, and he did not 
deny the advantages which he had conferred on Sarawak; but he vers 
greatly doubted Sir James Brooke's power to make over—certainly not to 
the Dutch, but to make over to the British Government an absolute, entire, 
and unconditional sovereignty of that territory which he had been permitted 
to govern. Moreover, the question was one of very great difficulty and 
doubt whether, apart from the personal influence of Sir James Brooke, the 
settlement of Sarawak was one of the importance which the gentlemen pre- 
sent seemed to attribute to it, and of course that very much shook his opinion 
upon the subject. But, certainly, hitherto it had not been a thriving settle- 
ment. It had not conferred very great commercial advantages, although 
there had been some increase in the exports. Under the present cireum- 
stances it seemed to him very doubtful whether the settlement was one 
which it would be for the interest of the Government to take into their 
hands, multiplying and increasing the colonial depe ndencies of the e untry, 
which were already too numerous; every addition to which caused fresh 
expenditure, an expenditure required both for the local government, and 
for military and naval forces to protect it. So that he looked with very great 
jealousy on increasing the number of our dependencies or new settlements. 

hey were not additions of strength but of weakness, and all these eonsider- 
ations had been very carefully inquired into by the Queen’s Government. 
They did not think there was any apprehension whatever with regard to th 
ease of the Dutch. Le must say that at present they were not fully satis- 
fied with regard to the commercial advantages of Labuan and Sarawak, and 
the various propositions put before them by Sir James Brooke appeared to th 
to involve a choice of difficulty, inconvenience, and embarrassment. Of ; 
the propesals which had been made, that which was the least objectionabl 
would be the absolute surrender of Sarawak to the British crown as a colo- 
nial possession ; but, then there must be taken into consideration whether 
the acceptance of that as a colonial possession was wort the price to be paid 
for it iu the first instance and the expeuse of maintaining it afterwards, 
because they must bear in mind, although it was very true that Sir James 
Brooke, by his personal influence, might have been enabled to improve that 
settlement, and keep up good relations with the native tribes, it did not 
follow that the same consequences would ensue if the settlement were made 
over to the British crown, and thrown open to British enterprise and 
noization. And all experience showed them, and Sir James Brooke would 
be the first te admit it himself, although he had been able to make the 
revenue of the settlement pay for the government—the revenue being about 
15,000/. a year,—that, if it were handed over to the British Government, 
twice that sum would not maintain the local Government. If they pressed 
him (Lord Derby) for an immediate answer, the Government would take 
into consideration any suggestions that came from gentlemen of expericne: 
and knowledge, such as themselves; but he must say his own opinion and 
that of his colleagues had been, and was up to that moment, adverse to the 
adoption of any propositions which had been made to them by Sir James 
Brooke. He would not say that decision had been taken finally, but cer- 
tainly at the present moment he was not in condition to say that th 
Government were prepared to accept any of those propositions, nor did he 
think it likely any of those propositions would be accepted. With regard 
to Sir James Brooke, he did not conceive he had a elaim upon the Govern- 
ment in respect of what he had done for his own purposes and objects; his 
was a half political and half commercial speculation. Lord Derby did not 
think he had a claim upon the country in consequence of the steps he had 
taken ; it must be a matter of pure balance of the advantages or disadvan- 
tages of taking or not taking this as a settlement, even supposing, under the 
terms of his engagement, Sir James Brooke had the power, without the 
consent of the Sultan of Borneo, to make over a sovereignty which he did 
not, he thought, at the present moment possess. It was manifest, unless 
he had entire authority to hand it over, it was not in the power of the Crown 
to accept a feudal tenure, and he believed Sir James Brooke had nothing 
more than that description of feudal tenure. I ‘ 











colo- 


At the present time the views 
of the Government were not favourable to the adoption ef any of the pro- 
positions laid before them. 

; Lord Goderich—** I did not mean to lay it down that any British sub- 
Ject can rest a claim upon the rewards given him.” 

Mr. Fairbairn said he should be sorry to leave the room with 
firming the remarks of Lord Goderich and endeavouring to remove th 
erroneous impression on his Lordship’s mind. Sir James Brooke never 
asked the protection of England nor sought her interference in his coun- 
try, until as a consi quence of the honours which were showered upon 
him, and of the shield of apparent protection which was thrown over him 
by the English Government of the day, British subjects were induced to 
embark their lives and their money in Sarawak, and thus placed upon 








him responsibilities too heavy for a private gentleman to bear. Mr. 
Turner said the English government did recognise the authority of the 


Sarawak courts of law over British subjects, There was that kind of 
formal acknowledgment of his position, 


Lord Derby said he supposed there was, over any British subject 
settling there. They consented that he should exercise the same au- 
thority over the British subjects as he exercised over the native popu- 
lation, which authority he derived from the powers conferred upon him 
by the Sultan of Borneo. The Sultan gave him authority, and they on 
their part said if British subjects went to Sarawak they must consider 
themselves under Sir James Brooke and subject to the laws of the place, 
They could not hear causes of complaint on the part of British subjects 


| if they chose to go there. 


Sir Dalrymple Elphinstone thought the main point was the geogra- 
The whole commerce that passed through the Straits 
of Singapore must of necessity pass along the coast of Borneo; and if 
there should be a war, and privateers were to get into that sea, and these 
coal-mines were in the possession of any other power, then our com- 
merce would be cut up 

The Earl of Derby—* That depends upon our naval superiority.” 


EASTERN MISSIONS, 

A meeting of friends of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, was held at Willis’s Rooms on Wednesday, to promete 
missions to China and Japan. The Bishop of London occupied the 
chair, the Bishops of Oxford and Lincoln, and Admiral Keppel were pre- 
sent. Dr. Tait, in his opening discourse, explained the religious state of 





“ 


| the East, and the changes that have been produced there from time to 


| ary showed himself there he should be immediately punished ? 


time. He looked hopefully to the progress of the true religion. 

In Japan, as they were probably aware, in the century between 1560 and 
1650, Christianity had almost promised to become the dominant creed of the 
country. Very imperfect though it might have been in its form,, it still 
was Christianity, and called forth on its first propagation examples of he- 
roism from which they might well take courage to persevere in the evan- 
gelizing work which now lay before them. But, while they gathered hope 
and comfort from the past, they might well also take warning. If Chris- 
tianity under the Portuguese was so powerful in Japan for a hundred years, 
how was it that it had since then altogether died out there? How was it 
that for the last two centuries so great had been the hatred of the Japanese 
towards it that a deeree was passed declaring that if any Christian mission- 
Nay, in its 
arrogance this barbarian Court threatened that if the King of Spain or Por- 
should share the same fate; nay, that if the God of 
the Christians, the great Lord of heaven and earth himself came, he should 
be expelled as ignominiously as the humblest missionary, This —_e 
towards the preachers of the Gospel arose from two causes, both of whie 
they would do well to lav to heart. One was that Christianity had mixed it- 

lf up with political intrigue; and there was a deep-seated conviction in 
Japanese authorities that those who were ostensibly pro- 
moting the religion of peace were in reality endeavouring to subvert the em- 
pire which tolerated them. We must, therefore, let it be distinctly under- 
stood that when we went to proclaim the Gospel tidings to this people we 
vent true disciples of Him whose kingdom is not of this world. The 
other evil which led to the banishment of the Christians from Japan was— 
shame that they should have to say it!—their quarrels among themselves, 
Those who were divided sect against sect, and religious order against 
religious order, could not expect to command the respect of those heathens 
among whom they were placed; and, as suspicion was excited by their po- 
litical intrigues, so their influence was weakened by their internal disunion. 
Let them, therefore, remember, if they would avoid the failure of those who 


tugal came himself h 


the minds of the 
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had preceeded them in this enterprise, that they were the servants of one 
Lord, and endeavour to prove the truth of their religion by that most con- 
vincing of all arguments, the love which Christians ought to bear to one 
another. One or two more facts to show that they were not engaging in a 
hepel tusk, and he would give place to those who were better able to ad- 
dress them, The Chinese Bible could now be purchased, he believed, fora 
maller price than even the English Bible. A complete translation of the 
Bible into the Chinese language might now be had for 2s. This was a good 
beginning to make for the evangelization of that vast country. A transla- 
tion into Japanese of the Gospel according to St. Luke had also been exe- 


cuted, under the supervision of the Biship of Victoria, by a missionary for- 
merly employed in the Island of Loo-choo. 

Resolutions were agreed to declaring that advantage should be taken of 
the opening of new lands to preach the Gospel therein, and making an 
appeal to the public for funds to establish a well-organized mission ir 
China. 








METROPOLITAN RAILWAYS. 

The meeting convened by the Lord Mayor to consider Mr. Pearson's 
project for relieving London streets of traffic, and providing suburban 
homes for the poor, was held in the Mansionhouse on Wednesday. Mr. 
Pearson showed that the population of the metropolis has nearly doubled 
1811; that the carriages plying for hire are more than twelve 
times as numerous; that 2,000,000/. a year is spent by passengers in the 
hire of public vehicles ; that the rateable value of city property has more 
than doubled since 1811, and that land in the city has been sold for up- 
wards of 200,000/. an acre. Having made out this increase in wealth, 
he showed that while the poor population pent up in the city has in- 


creased the house accommodation for the poorhas decreased ; and he then 


proposed a remedy— 
** He had no doubt that by the adoption of a radiating system of railway 
comfortable, and healthful dwellings might 


communbications, respectable, 
be established for the labouring class, within an easv distance of London- 
say at Banstead Downs, or in Waltham Forest, to which they might be 


onveyed from the centre of the metropolis at a rate of from 6¢. to ls. a 
week, with considerable protit to the railway proprietors, The third rese- 
lution to be submitted to the meeting was to the effect that the formation of 
lis was desirable. In his opinion, popu- 
ind clothing consequent upon a large 
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ind con food 


population, formed the true basis of railway prosperity, It has been proved 
that a population consumed in food, fuel, clothing, &ec., thirty times its own 
weight in the course of a year; and, therefore, where a population could be 





scene for successful railway enterprise. 


found, there must be th i 
iad been contributed by poor men and by rich 








Ile would state what amount | 

men respectively—by * fustian’’? and * broadeloth’’—during the last six 
years to railways, and he would take as the basis of his calculations the 
returns of the Board of ‘Trade. La 1844 an Act of Parliament was passed 
which provided that the poorer class should be enabled to travel by at least 
one train daily over each mile of railway, in covered carriages, at the rate 
of 1¢/. a mile, and at a speed of not less than twelve miles an hour, He 
found that in 1852 the number of passengers by the Parliamentary trains 
was 23,542,000; in 1857 it was 45,227,000, the increase being 89 per cent. 
The number of passengers in all other classes in 1862 was 49,392,000, and 


in 1857 it was 70,608,000, the increa e being 40 percent. ‘The number of 
miles of railway open in 1862 was 5245, and in 1857 it was 6674, the increase 
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being 27 per cent. The receipts from ‘‘ Parliamentary ”’ gers in 1852 
were 1,346,000/., and in 1857 2,244,000/., the increase being 66 per cent. 
The receipts from all other classes were, in 1852, 5,323,0007., and in 1857 

* "000, showing an increase of 26 per cent against the inerease of 66 per 
cent on the Parliamentary traffic. The computed expenditure for Parlia- 
mentary trains in 1852 was 525,648/., while the receipts were 1,346,000. In 
1857 the expenditure for these trains was 667,000/., and the receipts 
2,244,000/7. In 1852 the expenditure upon all other classes of passenger 
trains was 3,207,000/., and in 1857 it was 4,483,000/., the rate of increase 
being about 40 per cent. The profits upon the Parliamentary trains in 
1857, after deducting all expenses, were computed at 1,576,000/., the total 
expenditure to procure this return being 667,000/.; while the profits from 
all other classes of passenger trains in 1857 were 2,269,000/., the expendi- 
ture having been 4,483,000/. If any railway shareho!der wished to know 
where his money had gone, let him ask ‘ Broadcloth.”” (Cheers and 
laughter.) His desire was that the people who constructed railways and 
locomotives should possess the advantages to which they were fairly entitled. 
He found that since 1844 the first-class trains out of London had been in- 
creased to the extent of 50 per cent, while the fares had been reduced 
30 per cent. In 1844 the first-class passenger on the Brighton line paid 
at the rate of 3}d. a mile, while the second-class passenger paid 1d. a mile. 
At present a first-class annual ticket could be obtained for Brighton for 50/. 
or at the rate of $d. amile, while the poor man still paid his penny a mile 
by the Parliamentary train. He wished to see the poor man’s fare, if he 
took an annual ticket, reduced in the same proportion and he believed 
that, if the scheme he suggested were poe Hy out, the poor might be 
enabled to go to their houses out of town and return at the rate of ls. a 
week, while the railway companies might, at such a fare, obtain a return 
of 75 per cent. He hoped to see a system of subway railroads constructed, 
with a gallery bridge—like that over the Tyne—spanning the Thames, to 
connect the various railway which enters the metropolis, and he was satis- 
fied that such a system would not only be advantageous to the great body of 
the people, but would prove most renumerative to the railway companies. 
He was aware that many persons objected to railways being carried by 
tunnels beneath the City of London, but he might remind the meeting that 
such a system had been adopted without any inconvenience in Liverpool, 
Birmingham, and other places. The directors of the Metropolitan Railway 
Company had subscri 450,000/. to carry out the scheme which he sug- 

sted, but they did not think it prudent to go on any further, and, unless 

ey were assisted by the public, it was their intention to obtain an Act of 
Parliament to enable them to divide the deposits, and to dissolve the com- 


pany. 

Having heard this statement, resolutions were passed approving of 
the scheme it shadowed forth. They were proposed by Mr. Dakin, Lord 
John Russell, Mr. C. White, and Alderman Rose. Baron Rothschild 
also spoke in support of the project. 

REFORM AMONG * THE FRIENDS.” 

The leading members of the Society of Friends recently held a con- 
ference at the head-quarters of the sect in Houndsditch, to discuss some 
important changes in their regulations. They are thus stated— 

he conference was invited to consider, first, the propriety of making such 
alterations in the existing rules of the Society as would allow of marriages 
being solemnized in their meetings for worship after the manner of Friends 
by persons who professed to be Friends, and attended their religious meet- 
ings, one only of the contracting parties being a member of the Society ; 
and, secondly, between persons who preferred to be Friends and attended 
their religious meetings, but neither of whom were members of the Society. 
The subject is one which materially concerns the Society itself, and also 
in some degree the general public, though the latter may not be at first 
sight apparent. During the last twenty years in this country the Society 
has been slightly but gradually decreasing in numbers. The aggregate 
numerical strength of the body in Great Britain is estimated at about 

y There are some, we believe, who attribute not a little of the de- 
cline in their numbers to the stringency of their regulation respecting mar- 
riage, which, as among themselves, from time immemorial, has recognized 
no union of that kind which is not solemnized in accordance with 
their own custom and between members of their own community. From 
time to time, members of the Society have desired to contract mar- 
riage with persons not actually members, but who have been in the 
habit of attending their religious mectings; and such persons have 
either been obliged to forego a union, or to have it solemnized out of 
their own communion, an act which of itself deprived the conforming 
member of the status and rights of a member. Generally speaking, parties 
so united have continued to attend the religious services of the Society as 
before, but, save in exceptional cases, and then only as an act of grace and 
favour on the part of the ruling body, they have not been admitted to mem- 
bership, and have been obliged to remain in the position, so to speak, of 
‘outsiders.’ On the other hand, instances there are where parties so 
situated have taken umbrage at the stringency of a rule which refused them 
the rite of marriage within the bosom of the religious community with 
which they had become identified, one of them, it is true, more closely than 
the other, and drove them to have their union solemnized elsewhere, and 
have broke away from the Society altogether. The tendency of this has 
been, it is believed, besides creating occasional heartburnings within the 
Society itself, to check its growth, in this country, at least, and to threaten 
it, at some time or other, with total extinction. i has also, in one point of 
view, believed to have seriously affected the domestic relations of the 
Friends themselves, dooming many of them, and especially the women, to 
single life, who, if they had been more free to contract marriage out of their 
own communion, irrespective of the effect on their own happiness, would 
have been the means of extending its ramifications. 

The subject was discussed for four days, and the conference finally 
arrived at the conclusion that one of the modifications proposed, that 
permitting the marriages in question to be solemnized at their places of 
worship, ought to be adopted. This proposal will be made at the next 
annual meeting of the Socicty. 








The Special Court of Common Council called to consider the Pauper 
Lunatic Asylum question, sat again on Thursday and came to a decision. 
It was, not that an asylum should be built, or not built, but that there 
should be further inquiry into and further reports made to “ this Court ” 
upon a matter that has been years before the Common Council. 

Mr. Samuel Gurney, in conjunction with others, has offered to erect 
publie drinking fountains in the metropolis. He has communicated his 
offer to the Court of Sewers. This body has accepted the offer, with 
thanks, prescribing only that the fountains shall be erected under the 
superintendence of their own engineer. 


The Society for the Amendment of the law, at its meeting on Tues- 
day, Lord Brougham in the chair, received a report from a special com- 
mittee on the Jury system. 








They were of opinion that no change | 


———— 


should be made in the law requiring unanimity from a jury in riminal 
cases ; but they were so divided on the wuios whether the ~ should 
be changed in civil cases, that they came to no conclusion. A discussion 
ensued, but it was adjourned. 

The anniversary meeting of the Royal Society was held on Tuesda 
at Burlington House, on which occasion Lord Wrottesley delivered his 
annual address, reviewing the progress of science during the past year 
The medals were then awarded as follows :—The Copley Medal, to Sir 
Charles Lyell for his various researches and writings, by which he has 
contributed to the advance of geology; a Royal Medal to Mr. Albany 
Hanecck for his various researches on the anatomy of the mollusca, and 
the Second Royal Medal to Mr. William Lassell for his various astrono. 
mical discoveries and researches ; and the Rumford Medal to Professor 
Jamin, of Paris, for his various experimental researches on light. The 
election of new council and officers then took place. Sir Benjamin 
Brodie, Bart., was elected president, and the society and their friend 
dined together, the new president occupying the chair. 


St. Paul’s was opened for the special evening services for the first 
time on Sunday. A great number of persons were admitted by ticket, 
the remaining space was filled up an hour before the service began, and 
thus a congregation 2500 strong mustered under the dome. Hundreds 
could not obtain admission. The moment the area was full the doors 
were closed. The Lord Mayor and Corporation arrived a little before 
seven. There was a choir of five hundred singers, and they sang the 
music of Tallis with great effect. The preacher of the evening was the 
Bishop of London. It is stated that while the prayers could not be con- 
tinously heard, the sermon was perfectly audible. 





The long and tedious case of Marchmont vers#s Marchmont came to an 
end on Tuesday, when Sir Cresswell Cresswell summed up the evidence, 
and the Jury returned a verdict. These cases were formerly submitted to a 
single Judge, now the facts are determined by a Jury. The principles on 
which they should decide were the same now as when a single Jad had to 
decide these cases. To set forth those principles Sir Cresswell quoted 
passages from the judgments cf Sir Jenner Fust and Lord Stowell, defining 
what is legal cruelty—Anything that tends to bodily harm, or imperils life. 
Words of mere irritation will not justify ye but words of menace 
may call for the interposition of the Court. The Judge then went over the 
story of the Marchmonts, their marriage, the settlements, their married 
life—their quarrels during the honeymoon, the row about the dog, about the 
children, about the candle, the continual rows about money, ‘the flights of 
Mrs. Marchmont, and her returns home. As to condonation ; all cond 
tion is conditional, and in the case of a wife condonation must not always 
be held to deprive her of a remedy. The question was one of fact, to 
determined by the common sense of the Jury ; and in coming to a determi- 
nation it was material to consider the terms in which the respondent in the 
letter of the 14th of June referred to this period, and reminded his wife of 
his unsuccessful attempt to bring about a reconciliation. They must sa 
whether the fact alleged by the respondent did take place, and if it did, 
whether it was to be ascribed to condonation. They might judge somewhat 
of the sincerity of the man by the letters which he had written, full of the 
strongest expressions of love that could possibly be invented. He called 
God to witness over and over again his devoted attachment, and those who 
had heard the letters read, without knowing anything more of the case, 
must have been rather surprised at finding that language of that glowin 
description was addressed by a man of thirty-five to a widow of fifty. Still 
although rather exaggerated, they might possibly display the feeling of a 
warm-hearted man towards the woman he had married, But think of 
writing those letters to the woman of whom he had in his evidence given 
them a picture—a widow of fifty, addicted to sherry before marriage, in- 
dulging in it after marriage to such an extent as to excite her temper, 
accustomed to use foul language, to swear, and to apply to her husband every 
vile term in the language, and to whom he had himself applied more than 
once such terms as and If the letters were sincere, what be- 
came of his statements; if not, what beeame of his sincerity? The Jury 
must not, however, let that observation sink too deep. Whatever might be 
their opinion upon that matter, they must not find a verdict for the 
petitioner unless they were of opinion that the respondent had been guilty 
of cruelty, and that the cruelty had not been condoned. They must first 
say whether cruelty had been committed. If they answered that question 
in the affirmative, they must then say whether it had been condoned, 

The jury, after deliberating for nearly two hours, found that Mr. March- 
mont had been guilty of cruelty, and that Mrs. Marchmont had not condoned 
that cruelty. They added that they hoped, if the Court had power, it would 
make an allowance to the respondent equal to what he had lost by giving 
up his chapel. Sir C. Cresswell said that the Court had no power to give 
effect to the recommendation of the jury. He might remind them that 
before the marriage the petitioner had Ient 10002. to the respondent's father, 
and that sum was probably not included in the settlement. Mr. Sergeant 
Pigott, at a jater period of the day, said he was willing, op the part of the 
petitioner, to increase the allowance given by law to the jury. The Judge 
said he could not sanction such a course, as it might lead to consequences 
which could not be foreseen. Verdict for the petitioner. 

A Special Jury in the Court of Exchequer decided on Monday a remark- 
able case where the evidence was most conflicting. Samuel Bennett, tailor, 
brought an action against the executors of a Mr. Robert Watkins, late land 
steward of the Duke of Norfolk, on a bond of 10007. given by Watkins to 
Bennett. Watkins, a friend of Bennett's had frequently lent him money. 
On one oceasion he refused, but offered to secure Bennett a 1000/. at 
death. To carry out this benevolent design, Bennett caused a bond to be 
prepared ; and this bond, Bennett avers was signed by Mr. Watkins in 1854. 

oseph Bennett, brother of Samuel, formerly of the revenue department, 
then and now billiard table-keeper, deposed that he saw the bond signed, 
and signed it himself as attesting witness. Samuel Bennett parted with his 
interest in the bond to a Mr. Melton for 200/. When a fourth time bank- 
rupt in 1855, he did not account for that 200/. or mention the bond in his 
schedule. When he assigned it to Melton he did not give notice of the as- 
signment to Mr. Watkins. The defence was that the bond was a forgery. 
To prove the handwriting genuine, Bennett brought the cashier and a clerk 
of the County Bank, who expressed their belief that the signature was Wat- 
kins’s; but the cashier said he should have hesitated to cash a cheque 50 
signed, for a large amount. On the other side, the executors and relatives 
of Watkins deposed that the signature was not written by Mr. Watkins; it 
was “like” but not “very lke.” It certainly was not his. The Jury, 
without leaving the box, found a verdict for the defendants; and at the re- 
quest of Mr. Edwin James the bond was impounded. 














The mystery respecting the publication of the Ionian despatches was 
solved at the Bow Street Police Office on Saturday. Mr. Bodkin appeare 
by the direction of Sir Edward Lytton to sustain a charge of stealing the 
despatches and other papers from the library of the Colonial Office, brought 
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inst Mr. William Hudson Guernsey, a/ias Mr. Wellington Guernsey. 
+ Joseph Thomas Miller, sub-librarian in the Colonial Office, said that, 
in the absence of the chief librarian, he received the printed copies of the 
despatches. “I placed them on the right hand side of my writing table, 
beside my desk, with some other papers over them, and a heavy book on top 
ofall.” Guernsey, whom he had known since 1853, had been accustomed 
to call — him. ‘During the time that the papers were lying on the 
table as I have described, the prisoner called several times, and might have 
seen them there. He sometimes stayed an hour or an hour and a half, and 
was frequently left alone. On one occasion after leaving him there alone, 
I noticed as I reéntered the room that he was moving away from the table 
where these despatches lay, being a different position from that which he 
had occupied in the room when I left. He observed, with a smile, ‘I am not 

ing into any of your secrets.’ I replied, ‘ No, I don’t suppose you are.’” 
Berney had applied for a situation in the Colonial Office, and on being 
refused, had said Sir Edward Lytton should repent it. [In eross-examin- 
ing this witness, Guernsey did not say that = had not taken the de- 

tehes; he only said, ‘I never saw the papers. It was impossible I 
could have taken them. What earthly object could Ihave? What could I 
want with them?” 

Mr. Thomas Walker, responsible editor of the Daily News, proved that 
he received the despatches in an envelope bearing the words ‘‘ on her Ma- 
jesty’s service.” [It was produced, as well as the part containing the ad 
dress cut from the envelope when the papers were returned to Sir Edward 
Lytton. This kind of envelope is now = used abroad. Some of the same 
kind were found at Guernsey's lodgings.] | Mr. Walker said he received a 
written note with the despatches. At the request of Mr. Bodkin, witness 


produced this note, which was addressed, like the envelope, to ** The Editor | 
| fact L was almost like a county member. 


of the Daily News,” and was to the effect that the writer had forwarded 
therewith some despatches relating to the Ionian Islands which would be 
interesting to the public, and probably give a clue to the objects of Mr. 
Gladstone’s mission. It was signed ** W. Guernsey,” and dated “ 22, 
Regent Square, W.C.” Mr. Walker inquired whether Mr. Guernsey's 
name had been properly used, and in reply was told that it was all right— 
the papers were for his use. 

Walker by appointment. ‘I told him I had been waited on by a gentle- 
man from the Colonial Office, und that 1 understood many innocent people 
were in trouble through the publication of these despatches. I asked him 
to tell me how he obtained them. He said a person had left them at his 
house. I asked him if he chose to tell me more about it? He said, ‘ No, 
not now.’ That was the substance of what passed. I have had no further 
communication with him.’’ Some other matters were formally proved, and 
Guernsey, who had “ nothing to say,”” was committed for trial, bail being 
refused. 





Subsequently, Guernsey called upon Mr. | 


Porterfield Harwitt, a young Scotchman, was summoned before the West- | 


minster Magistrate, for cruelly beating his brother, a child of eleven. The 
beating was inflicted with a knotted cord, It was a deliberate proceeding, 
and intended as a corrective to the dishonest habits of the child. But it 
was very severe. The child was stripped naked and flogged on the back. 
He ran naked and bleeding into the street, and caused a great commotion. 
Mr. Arnold decided that the charge of eruclty could not be sustained. The 
elder brother stood to the younger in the light of a parent, the father being 
dead, and he had a right to chastise him. But Mr. Arnold felt bound to 
tell the elder that he had not adopted a proper course. 


Provincial, 


“REFORM” IN RUTLAND. 


| duty bound, made speeches, 
| fore may be supposed to be more keenly alive to certain dangers. 


The two members for Rutlandshire, the Honourable G. J. Noel and | 


the Honourable G. R. Heathcote, dined with their constituents on Wed- 
nesday, the opportunity being afforded by a cattle-show festivity. 
after-dinner speeches passed somewhat beyond the ny rope boundary. 
Thus, they both dealt with the reform question. Mr. Noel said— 

“We are all in England, it appears, now turned Reformers. Every one 
appears to have become suddenly enamoured of ‘ progress,’ as it is called. 
Of course, I cannot say what Government will do in this matter—whether 
they may bring in a measure which will be considered too small, or one 
which will be regarded as going too far. All this ‘‘looms in the distance,” 
and therefore T cannot form any opinion upon it; but those who were pre- 
sent at my election, and others who did me the honour to read in the papers 
the remarks which I then made, will remember I said I thought that at eer- 


Their | 


tain times the question of Reform might fairly be entertained. Our insti- | 


tutions require it occasionally. Civilization is advancing, and education is 
making such rapid strides that I, for one, should be prepared to give any 
moderate, well-digested measure of Reform my best consideration—one 
having for its object the extension of the franchise to certain classes in this 
country; but I will never support a onesided party measure, brought for- 
ward by a few, for the purpose of aggrandizing one class at the expense of 
another. (Cieers.) Those sort of reforms give no satisfaction, and only 
serve to keep up irritation throughout different classes of the community. 


Nor, again, will I support such a measure as was shadowed forth by Mr. | 


Bright, in his speech at Birmingham, and which, if carried out, would de- 
stroy all that we in this country hold dear—the Queen, the Lords, and the 
Chureh. (Cheers.) Such a measure would, I think, be most distasteful to 
this county in particular, because if England were to be divided into elec- 
toral districts, and those districts received representatives in proportion to 


population only, I fear that cither your honourable chairman or the humble | 


individual who is now addressing you would have to bow and retire from the 
scene—a result which I assure you would be most disagreeable to mself. 
(Laughter and cheers.) The honourable member for Birmingham (Mr. 


Bright) is always ing ‘rica as ¢ ‘], y assimilate - : ' 
ght) is always holding up America as a model, and would assimilate our | Among other probable candidates are mentioned the names of Mr. Henry 


institutions to those existing in that country, Now, I say that there is no 


country where so much real liberty is enjoyed in thought and action as in | 


England. In America men are slaves to public opinion, and dare not ex- 
—_ their sentiments freely and openly as we do here. I say, then, that I, 
or one, am not in favour of uprooting our institutions in the manner pro- 
posed by Mr. Bright, and I am only surprised that he should direct his great 
abilities to such an unfortunate end as the stirring up of one class against 
another. The present Government have promised us a measure of Reform. 
T hope it will be no class measure, but one framed to secure a better electoral 

% as well as a better representative body—a Bill which, not destroying 
the bulwarks upon which the constitution rests, will improve so much of the 
Act of 1832 as the increase of population, of wealth, and of intelligence may 
require.” (Cheers.) 

Mr. Heathcote thought that reform should be regarded from its pro- 
bable effect on the agricultural interest of England. Mr. Bright would 
probably go too far for his own party, and he certainly goes too far for 
several good reformers of Mr. Heathcote’s acquaintance. 

“Now, I have no doubt that from time to time reform is right and pro- 
per, and that at this moment there are classes who might most safely be in- 
trusted with the elective franchise, and I think those who have the power 


Soul be ready and willing to share it with others when they are proved to 
capable of exercising it to the public and general advantage. That is 


the great thing to be considered. I should not vote for the Bill that went 
furthest, but that which seemed best calculated to correct the anomalies of 
the old one, I do not say that the number of members might not very pro- 
perly be enlarged. I should consider, however, that it was not removing 
an anomaly, but only increasing one, if the Bill took away all the members 
from the small boroughs and did not give at least a share of them to the 
agricultural districts. Many of these small boroughs are situated in the 
centre of agricultural communities, and their own prosperity depending 
— the prosperity of the surrounding district, they generally return men 
who would have your interest at heart. At present the boroughs return a 
large share of members; but if you take from the small boroughs and give 
more representatives to the large towns, you would rather be increasing the 
anomaly, For we must remember that acounty member does not only repre- 
sent the county, but he also represents the boroughs contained in that coun- 
ty; while a borough member only represents the borough with which he is 
connected. In England and Wales there are 500,000 registered electors who 
vote for counties; and of these, 100,000 claim for property situated in be- 
roughs. Thus they influence the county elections to the extent of one-fifth ; 
and that I think is hardly fair, Of course this fifth is not spread evenly over 
the whole county. In Sussex, for instance, the town of Brighton can almost 
return the county members. I think, therefore, that if you take members 
from the smaller boroughs and give them to the larger ones, that would be 
most unfair. I once had the honour of representing the borough of Boston, 
I was returned at the head of the poll; and I believe one of the great rea- 
sons for that was, that having held the same language there that I do here 
now, that I was always anxious to support the agricultural interest—that 
had the effect of enlisting the sympathies of the tenant-farmers of the dis- 
trict, and they exerted themselves on my behalf. So I say that in point of 
If, therefore, you take members 
from these small boroughs, | think some plan should be devised whereby 
those members should not be given to town populations. And what is the 
reason urged why town populations should have the most menabers? It is 
said that there is more intelligence in the towns than in the counties. 
Now I utterly and entirely deny this. When I look around and see whom I 
am now addressing, 1 think it is most monstrous to tell me that they possess 
all the learning in the towns, and that we know nothing in the counties. 
(Cheers.) When farming has really become a science—when farmers, in 
order to make the most of their land, require a superior education, a know- 
ledge of machiuery, and even an acquaintance with chemistry, I say that at 
least they ought to have a fair and just share in returning the representa- 
tives of thiscountry. (Cheers.) Nowhere, | believe, are the farmers better 
edueated than in this neighbourhood; and I can give a reason for that 
opinion. Every year there is a large show at Smithticld, where the whole 
agricultural community of England enters into competition ; and the 
number of prizes carried off by residents in this neighbourhood shows that 
the farmers of Rutland are, at any rate, not behind, if they are not in ad- 
vance of, those in many other districts. This being the case, and farming 
having really become a science, I say again that we ought to have a fair 
share in the representation of the country.” (Cheers.) 

Neither of these honourable gentlemen are afraid of Cherbourg, and 
they have too high an opinion of French generalship to believe for one 
moment that a step so suicidal as invasion will be hazarded, 


MR. BEACH ON THE FRENCH SITUATION, 

The two members for North Hampshire—Mr. Beach and Mr. Selater- 
Booth—dined with their constituents on Wednesday, and of course, asin 
Ilampshire is a littoral county, and there- 
Thus 
spoke Mr, Beach— 

Englishmen would sympathize with any one who suffered in a cause so 
noble as that of the liberty of the prese, but how much must that sympathy 
be increased when they recolle« ted that it was because the Count de Monta- 
lembert had spoken in praise of the institutions of England that he had 
been subjected to the treatment he had reeeived. (Loud cheers.) For 
himself he could not avoid expressing the apprehensions he entertained 
when he contemplated the condition of a neighbouring country, and al- 
though they might, and probably would, be told over and over again that 
England, taking no interest in the internal affairs of any nation upon the 
continent, could not possibly be affected by what took place there, yet he 
could not but remx aiken the old adage which reminded them with so much 
simplicity and truth that their property was always in danger when their 
neighbour’s house was on fire. No thinking man in this country could 
contemplate without the most serious apprehensions the prospect, sooner o1 
later, of internal dissensions, or even a convulsion in France. Nor did he 
confess that he felt quite satistied with the spirit which had manifested it- 
self among a large class in that country with regard to ourselves, Some in- 
deed had talked with a certain degree of alarm of the danger in which we 
were of being invaded, Lle was not very apprehensive on that point him- 
self, beeause he did not believe that the French would be induced to pur- 
sue such a course, unless they were clearly persuaded it would be eondu- 
cive to their advantage, and above all was likely to be attended with sue- 
If, however, any such enterprise were attempted, he trusted it 
would be found that the powerful navy of Great Britain would be sufficient 
to guard our shores from the insults and menaces of a foreign fleet, and 
speedily to beat it back to its own coasts. (Cherrs.) The navy was the 
safeguard of England, and to maintain that navy in all its strengh ought to 
be our national glory 


cess, 


Mr. Godfrey Morgan, son of Sir Charles Morgan, of Tredegar Park, 
will offer himself as a candidate for Brecon, vacant by the death of the 
late Sir J. Bailey. In politics Mr. Morgan is a Liberal Conservative. 


Williams, of Penypont, near Brecon, Chairman of the Quarter Sessions, 
who is described as willing to give Lord Derby's Government an inde- 
pendent support; Mr. Gough, of Ynyscedwyn iron-works, a Tory Pro- 
tectionist ; and Mr. Story Maskelyne, of Abersinny, near Defynog, a 
gentleman possessing large property in the county, and whose sympathies 
are with the Liberal party. 


The Birmingham Cattle and Poultry Show, which took place this 
week, warns us that Christmas is at hand, It is described as a good 
show—the Hereford oxen and steers, always very fine at Birmingham, 
were finer than ever. The sheep and pigs were also beyond the mark. 
The gold medal fur the best ox or steer was won by a Hereford instead 
of a short horn, as at last meeting, while the gold medal for the best 
cow or heifer was carried off by a short-horn. Mr. Naylor's ox won the 
gold medal, the president’s cup, the first prize in his class, an extra 
prize, and a silver medal—altogether a value of about 75/. Among the 
other winners of prizes were Mr. Root of Chipping Warden, Mv, Robert 
Stratton of Broad Hunton, the Prince Consort, the Duke of Beaufort, 
Lord Leicester, Lord Walsingham, and Mr. Edward Holland of Dum- 
bleton, 
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The great variety of weights and measures now in use in the corn- 
trade, has led to much remark of late. A meeting of mercantile men at 
Liverpool have almost unanimously recommended that an uniform 
weight of 1001bs should be adopted for all corn, flour, and meal, 


Frederick Cook, the guard of the excursion-train on the Worcester and 
Wolverhampton Railway to which so fearful and fatal an accident happened 
in August last, has been acquitted of the charges preferred against him. 
The Grand Jury first ignored the bill presented to them; other proceedings 
were commenced, but instantly withdrawn. 

The Game-laws are contributing their quota to the crimes of the season. 
Another fatal conflict with poachers has occurred, On Saturday nizht, the 
six keepers and watchers inthe employment of Mr. H. Akroyd, a Cheshire 
magistrate, discovered four men netting game in the preserves. The poach- 
ers were seized; but at this moment two guns were discharged from oppo- 
site sides; one watcher was killed on the spot, and one was mortally 
wounded. 

Another keeper was dangerously wounded in pursuing some poachers on 
the estate of Lilburn Tower, near the Cheviots. 
be taken, fired at the keepers. 





stroke, the Court declared their opinion that the charge was proved against 
Lieutenant Edward Alfred Luckraft, but, in consideration of the medical 
testimony which had been produced, and his previous good conduct, the 
sentence was:—That he should be dismissed from her Majesty's 
Hawke, and rendered incapable of serving in her Majesty’s employment 
again. The Court then broke up, and the prisoner was released from 
custody. The sentence given does not preclude Lieutenant Luckraft from 
receiving half-pay. 


SCOTLAND. 

The supporters of what is called the forty shilling movement in Soot. 
land, headed by Bailie Blackadder, Dr. Begg and Mr. Duncan M’' Laren, 
waited on the Lord Advocate on Monday, and expounded to him their 
views. They complained that Scotland has a larger proportion of coun; 
and a lesser proportion of burgh members than she ought, and assailed 
the burgh system as giving undue influence to the aristocracy. The Lord 


| Advocate promised to represent their views to the government. The 
| proposal to create forty shilling freeholders will not be disposed of on the 


David Thomas, the man charged with the perpetration of a murder near | 


Llandovery thirty-three years ago, has been liberated by the Magistrates. No 
evidence tending to inculpate him, or prove that he was the person sup- 

, was given, At the same time, the statements of the prisoner to a 
constable would seem to imply that he had some knowledge of the murder, 
how derived does not appear. 


A somewhat ludicrous police case is reported in the JZampshire Indepen- 
dent. Mr. Roe, an inhabitant of Winchester was charged with inciting 
some men of the 135th Regiment to mutiny. Colonel Horne, commanding 
the regiment, was the prosecutor. It appears that the Colonel had met 
‘at a stile’? Miss Cleaveland, the stepdaughter of Ree. He introduced 
himself to her, entered upon a correspondence, and visited her at Roe’s 
house. In October he received an anonymous letter informing him that his 
life was in danger, unless he behaved better to the men of the regiment, 
flogged them less, and broke fewer sergeants. Another anonymous letter 
was sent to General Scarlett, during his stay in Winchester, conveying the 
same warning. ‘The General gave the letter to Horne; he read both aloud 
to the men; and offered a reward for the discovery of the writer. Roe, it 
seems, had intercepted a letter addressed by the Colonel to Miss Cleaveland 
—It was as follows 

** My own Darling—I shall expect to see you on Monday at a quarter-past one. 
I shall be able to get on without you, dearest, but will tell you more when we mect, 
so bring your sweetest kisses; yes, your very sweetest, for | shall want them all, 

* Your own llornr.” 

Enraged at this, instead of calling the Colonel to account, Roe talked to 
some soldiers; said it\was a wonder some of them did not attempt to take 
the Colonel’s life ; aske& his age, the strength of the regiment, and treated 
the men to beer and brary and water. The soldiers, quite willing to ac- 
cept his drink, said at Ue that Horne was sixiy-two years of age. 
They evidently played with.him for the sake of the drink, and afterwards 
informed the Colonel. Such was the substance of the charge. Nothing 
was proved beyond the flirtation between Colonel Horne and Miss Cleave- 
land, and the magistrates dismissed the case. 

Mrs. Roe has written to the 7imes. She says that Colonel Horne 
her daughter from drowning—that was his introduction to her; that she 
sanctioned his visits to her daughter; that there was no clandestine cor- 
respondence, and that the letter beginning ‘“‘my own darling’? was pur- 
loined by Roe from the post-oftice. She also accuses Roe of * getting up a 
case” to injure the girk Colonel Horne writes also to the T¥ines, speak- 
ing with great respect of MissCleaveland. He said that Roe, on his knees, 
implored the ladies to save him, and threatened if they refused to “get up 
acase.”” Colonel Horne says he did not, as reported, walk with Miss 
Cleaveland from the Court, but that he met her, in company with her 
brother, and walked with them. 


IRELAND. 

The Orange Socicty has issued its half-yearly address. This document 
is very brict, and is signed “Edward Waller, chairman.” It 
of aglorification of the Orange institution, whose extent and intlucnee 
are greater than ever, and whose royal and ‘“ godly” aim is better 
understood. That aim is to oppose a steady front to the aggressions of 
the Church of Rome, Orangemen have much to bear; they are ca- 
lumniated, but they can live down calumny ; they are most hated because 
most feared. Then thore is a hint to the Derby Government— 

* Amid these trials, peculiar to their position—trials which shake not 
their fidelity tothe throne because of unsatisfactory legislation, nor lessen 
their love of the Orange cause because it may be by many extolled and 
courted only in days of national danger and extremity—Orangemen are 
resolved to be Orangemen ever—united, resolved, vigilant, and undismayed. 
Suggestions may sometimes come from sen of peculiar statesmanship, or 
from those who know not the realities of Ireland's danger ; they may idly 
hope, if Orangeism were to be renounced, the Grand Lodge to be dissolved, 
and our mectings to cease for ever, that Rome would be less artful, active, 
and disloyal. They mistake the result ; they vainly expect the concession 
of the Orange array !”’ nk 


saved 


consists 


Intimidation is certainly carried to great lengths in the North of Ire- 
land. ‘The office of Treasurer to the county of Antrim recently became 
vacant, ‘Two candidates started, a Mr. Tlenry Leslie, and a Captain 
Verner, It happened that Mr. John Roberts, of Collin, near Belfast, a 
county Magistrate, had promised to vote for Captain Verner before he 
was solicited by Mr. Leslie. Mr. Roberts informed Leslie that he had 
pledged his word, and could not break it. What does Leslie > He inti- 
mates by letter that Lord Hertford is his friend, and then he says— 

** Should you have made any promise to my rival, through ignorance of 
Lord Hertford’s wishes, I cannot ask you to do more than refrain from vo- 
ting at all, but this much I shail certainly expect ; and, if this request is not 
complied with, I shall feel ita duty I owe to mysclt, as well as to Lord 
Hertford, to inform his Lordship who on his estate have complied with his 
wishes, and who have not.’ ; 

Unfortunately. for the friend of the Marquis, Mr. Roberts was not the 
kind of man to be frightened by these airs. Ile immediately sent the 
letter to the Northern Whig, and thus exposed the disgraceful proceeding. 





Lieutenant Luckraft has been tried by court-martial at Queenstown for 
having, on Sunday October 31, without orders from his superior officer, beat 
to gencral night quarters, and in an improper and wnofficer manner, caused 
fire to be opened from the great guns of the ship Hawke, Some of the wit- 





’ 


nesses alleged that Luckraft was drunk at the time. 
Evidence having been given that Mr. Luckraft had suffered from sun- 


| the friend of the religious and political liberties of the country. 


The poachers, rather than | mere technicalities of feudal law, but on general grounds, 
8, Ts an | 


The Scottish Reformation Socicty presented a memorial to Lord 
Malmesbury praying that the Government would exert its influence in 
behalf of the restoration of the young Mortara. To this appeal Lord 
Malmesbury has replied through Mr. Hammond. He has been re- 
quested by Lord Silessbory to say that his lordship ‘‘apprehends that 
the interference of the Protestant Government of Great Britain would be 
entirely unavailing after the earnest efforts of Catholic states haye 
failed.” ‘I have further to state to you,” says Mr. Hammond, “ that 
his lordship does not share in the apprehension of the memorialists that 
children of British subjects may also be so treated. If such an outrage 
took place it could not be perpetrated with impunity.” 


A marriage recently took place in Glasgow under very peculiar cireum- 
stances. Mr. Newcomen, of Turf Lodge, Kildare, a Protestant, fell in loye 
with Marianne Disney, a Roman Catholic. The Disneys had other designs 
for the lady, and she, fearing that an unacceptable husband would be forced 
upon her, agreed to elope with her lover. They endeavoured to be married 
at Dublin, but failed, and then tried Glasgow. Here it was found that 
twenty-one days must elapse before the knot could be tied by the justices of 
the peace. The couple waited that period, and then were united by de- 
claring their desire to be man and wife. The young people started at once 
for Ireland. 


Foreign aud Colonial. 


SFraunre.—The Montalembert sentence has afforded the French Em- 
peror an opportunity for the display of his histrionic genius. On the 2d 
Docember, the Moniteur announced that the Emperor, in consequenee of 
the anniversary of the 2d of December, (comp d'etat 1852,) had relieved 
M. de Montalembert from the penalties of the sentence passed upon him. 
(Fait grace 4 M. de Montalembert de la peine prononcée contre lui.”) 

It marks the determination of the Emperor to stifle discussion when 
we say that all the London journals have been stopped this week. Some 
have been seized and confiscated, some mutilated and forwarded, It 
need not be said that the reports of the so-called trial, and the com- 
ments thereon were the cause of this razzia. The Times was confiscated 
for tive days. 

The Zies has published a fuller report of M. Berryer’s speech, some 
extracts from which may not be unweleome to our readers. 

“He was still young when France escaped from the sufferings and dis- 
grace which the three tyrannies of the Convention, the Directory, and the 
Empire had inflicted on her, and was resting under a constitutional 
monarchy—a Government strong and free. It was in the midst of this 
work, of this movement, of these jealous apprehensions, that the inteili- 
gence and conscience of M. de Montalembert developed themselves. 
Brought up in the traditions of a noble and Christian family, he felt him- 
self from his youth called upon to defend the institutions, the principles, 
the liberties for whieh France sacrificed and suffered so much ; and soon, 
in obedience to these noble inspirations, he declared himseif the defender, 
Inconsis- 
tencies have been sought for in his words and in his writings. Ah! I, 
too, have my memory ; he presented a noble spectacle in 1830, in the midst 


| of the Chamber of Peers, this young man, hardly twenty, coming to 


justify his attempt to opena school of liberty at Paris. That does not con- 


| stitute a passing remembrance, all were profoundly affected at hearing this 





young gentleman, of an old, liberal, and Catholic race, publicly making 
this profession of faith. ‘Faith is not dead in every heart ; it is to it that I 
gave carly my heart and my life—the life of aman. Today, especially, it 
is but little, but this little, joined to a great and holy cause, may grow 
greater with it. Whena man has consecrated his future to such a cause, 
I have ever believed, and I still believe, that he should not fly from any 
of its consequences, any of its dangers; ’ and who can say that since then 
he has once broken his word? Seventeen years later, (the body of the 
magistracy would be truly ungrateful if it forgot it), he defended, in 
the tribune of the National Assembly, the principle of judicial irre- 
movability. It was he again, in 1855, who energetically defended the. li 
berty of the press, at a time when rigorous measures were called for against 
it after the commission of a great crime. Are you going to ask of a man 
whose conduct and language were such, if on a solemn occasion, in presence 
of great questions, he has wished to have recourse to the daily, puerile, ani 
lying resources of the pen of a libeller and pamphleteer? No. It is 
with more dignity that, faithful to himself, he takes up subjects of this 
nature ; he has seen the tribune fall, he has seen the press ¢ hained—yes, 
chained, that is the word—you said it yourself, adding that it was the wish 
of the country.”’ 

“As for the intention of attacking the actual institutions of France, 
where, then, do you find a trace of it? Read the incriminated article, you 
will see that M. de Montalembert therein congratulates the Government 
upon having maintained with courageous perseverance the English alliance, 
so far as to boast of the wisdom with which it renounced the exigemctes 
which compromised the right of asylum, and, finally, w ith what respect 
does he not speak of the Marshal “who represents so worthily France im 
England.’ But, says the prosecution, a direct attack is not in question— 
you know the ability of the language—the attack exists in the perpetual 
contrasts which you establish between the liberties of England and the pre- 
sent condition of France. Sir, the man who had just been present at = 
debate of the English Parliament found this contrast in the facts; we shal 
speedily see if the expressions of which he made use are of a culpable 
nature, but I repeat that he has done nothing but state a fact. : ¥ 

“The President (addressing M. Berryer).—-M. Berryer, the Court, has 
suffered to pass some very warm expressions and some very lively allusions, 
but Iam obliged to stop you in the dangerous course you are following ; you 
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poe Se 
the writings of M. de 
uring to ear | it. : 
«“M. Berryer.—Allusions, M. le President! my language has betrayed me 
if it has in any way hid my thought. (Laughter.) 
«The President.—I cannot allow you to say that there is no longer liber- 
ty in France. : 

“«M. Berryer.--Ah! M. le President, if it be so, if it be necessary to deny 
hat is clearer than the light of day, if it be necessary to lie, to lie towards 
my intelligence, to lie towards my conscience, I have nothing else to do but 
to be silent; I have got nothing to do but to sit down and throw up my 


Montalembert, you renew the offence in en- 


« The President.—No, M. Berryer, you will not lie. In 1811, when you 
became a member of that bar which you have rendered illustrious, you took 
an oath which you have since renewed—an oath to observe the respect due 
to the laws. You have always observed that oath, and you will keep it also 


ae, Berryer.—I remember my oath, but you make me shudder, M. le 
President ; you carry back my thoughts to a time when the praise of a good 
man, the approval of a virtue, of a good sentiment, of a good law, was not 
considered as a crime. No, I do not wish to recall that period to your 


memory, “ - 

—legimus capitale fuisse.” 
No, Ido not consent that the praise of a free government should be con- 
sidered as an insult, for the reason alone, that this Government contrasts 
with the present institutions of France.” 

“You reproach M. de Montalembert with having excited to hatred and 
contempt of the Government. You say that at page 205 he attacks the Go- 
yernment and Government men. How so? We read in the article, * When 
my ears tingle,’ &c. The word ‘ ante-chamber’ in this passage has struck 
you, and you have asserted that M. de Montalembert pretended that the | 
actual Government was only an ante-chamber. M. de Montalembert wished 
to combat and to stigmatize the men who would wish that the Government 
existed wholly in the ante-chamber, where they flatter, where they stretch 
forth their hands, where they beg, where they strive to offer their flatter- 
ies, as injurious to him who receives them as they are shameful to him who 
offers them. There have been ante-chambers at all times and under every 
rule. If 1 should approach those palaces where there are ante-chambers ] 
should always find the same men there, the same faces. These were the 
men who, during the first days of the Restoration, declared themselves 
* lovers of Legitimacy,’ and who later presented themselves at the Court of 
the meee of July to offer their base services, which were refused by those 
to whom they were offered. They are always the same men, flattering, 
soliciting, begging. I have known these people from my earliest youth, 
and that is the reason I became a moderate man, not.moderate in my con- 
victions, in my attachment to the monarchy and to liberty, but moderate in 
my conduct, moderate in my language, comprehending that others had not 
the same ideas as myself, and respecting everywhere courage and dignity. 
I have seen these men, at the beginning of 1814, wish to monopolize 
Royalty ; six months had not gone by when they prostrated themselves at 
the threshold of the Government of the Hundred Days. These are the men | 
who people ante-chambers, who are their chroniclers, and who are the curse 
of every régime. These are the men whom M. de Montalembert addresses, 
those who conspire against the dignity of our church and against that of 
France. Let us put aside, then, those idle accusations. M. de Monta- 
lembert has not attacked the Government; he has attacked the men who 
dishonour it.” 

“He is accused of being wanting in the respect due to the laws by saying 
at page 215 and page 252 of the article in question, that in France people 
could not speak but with circumspection, that they should enter upon poli- 
tical discussion with prudence, and be apprehensive of being seduced by 
their adversaries to a battle-ground whereon it would not be permitted to | 
express their thoughts, where they might encounter an obstacle on the part 
of the Administration, what he calls an ‘official gag.’ I do not read the ar- 
ticle afresh, gentlemen; you have it before your eyes, and I can hencefor- 
ward discuss it. First, can M. de Montalembert be reproached with having 
recalled to mind that, in France, the journalist, the writer, the editor him- 
self, ought never to divest himself of the salutary terror of a warning. In 
truth, gentlemen, I ask how can there be in that an offence? Warning is 

The Government may say at any moment to a writer, ‘I warned you 
once, twice, and, pay attention, the third time J suppress you, I annihilate 
your journal ; the idea of your property in it will not stop me.’ The warn- 
ing is, then, salutary which can prevent such a suppression; but in the 
eyes of a man who knows the state of affairs,—and here I must give full 
expression to my thoughts, for in «a judicial discussion one cannot speak 
with a double meaning, and in a low voice, as if one were in a sick room,— 
the official gag is something other than the legal warning; there is not a 
journal which has not, one day or another, received a visit from a gentle- 
man in a black coat, possessing sometimes the exterior of a respectable man, 
who, sent in pursuance of an official order, comes to say to the editor, ‘In 
such a trial you will not say this—in such a discussion you will not reply 
to such or such an attack—you will be so good as not to publish such or 
such a document.’ 

“The President.—You spoke, a moment ago, M. Berryer, of the sick- 
room; you deceived yourself; but now you think yourself in the tribune. 
You have forbidden yourself the mere thought of attacking the laws, and 
that is precisely what you are going to do. 

< Berryer.—It is precisely what I was not going to do. For the 
official gag, which intervenes to prevent the journalist from venturing on 

rous ground, is not the legal warning; it is the official warning, the 
Government warning, a warning, which, although illegal, ought to inspire 
salutary terror ; and we may well be permitted, without fearing to be ac- 
cused of attacking the laws, to call that warning a gag. That does not con- 
stitute an attack against the law. It is at most only a censure passed on 
certain acts of the Administration; a censure which, even in the terms of 
the laws which you invoke, is expressly authorized.” 

“T now come to the last head of the accusation—that relating to the at- 
tacks directed against universal suffrage and against the rights which the 
Emperor holds from the constitution. The passages as regards this point, 
are to be found at pages 206, 260, and 266 of the number seized. M. de 
Montalembert declares that ‘he in no way pretends to convert those pro- 
gressive spirits who regard Parliamentary government as advantageously 
replaced by universal suffrage.’ He congratulates England upon knowing 
how to manage everything, repair everything ‘ without undergoing the ne- 
cessity of being in a state of tutelage’; and, finally, how to accomplish 
every amelioration and every reform of which she is in need, * not by the 
humiliating tutelage of a power without control, but by the generous coali- 
tion of all free forces and of all spontaneous sacrifices.” Where, then, gen- 
tlemen, is to be found the offence with which M. de Montalembert is re- 
proached? He says that he does not wish to engage in any controversy, 
that he docs not hope to convert any one, he does not call in question the 
dogma of the sovereignty of the people, he docs not attack the principle of 
Universal suffrage, he examines the consequences, the products of universal 
suffrage ; certainly, the laws which protect the dogma of the sovereignty of 
the people are not conscious of having had for object the forbidding of all 
examination into the application of this dogma, into the exercise of that 
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sovereignty. And does it not suffice to recall to mind the events which 
have produced them to remain convinced of this truth? During three years 
what has universal suffrage done? First, it gave us an Assembly in which 
resided the whole sovereignty; it gave us after that a President named for 
four years ; then a President elected for ten years; and, finally, has thought 
proper to reéstablish the Imperial dignity. Now, what is the law which, 
at each of these periods, upon each of these charges, has forbidden us to 
examine, to discuss, or to give a preference to this or that particular mani- 
festation of a will so changeable? And, now, what has M. de Montalem- 
bert done? In the first of these passages he discussed the acts of universal 
suffrage while respecting its principle, and in the two others he spoke 
neither of France nor of universal suffrage—he contented himself with ask- 
ing what England would or would not do. It is not, then, in the letter of 
the article that an offence is to be found; it will be found only by having 
recourse to inductions, which will be manifestly contrary to the spirit of the 
article.”’ 

**1t only remains for me to reply to the charge of an attack against the 
rights which the Emperor holds under the constitution, I shall explain 
myself on this point in becoming and legal terms. And, first, as regards the 
passages which form the objects of the accusation, solely relating to the 
future of England, to the line she ought to follow, the dangers she is to 
avoid. In these the Chief of the State is neither named nor designated, and 
a forced interpretation is necessary in order to find in those passages an allu- 
sion which is not written therein, But this isnot all. The prosecution hag 
recourse, in order to punish the pretended offence, to the laws of 1848 and 
1849. Those laws had for object to maintain the respect due to the trustees 
of public power in the terms of the constitution of 1848, This constitution 
has been violated. Have you any other laws? You accuse M,. de Monta- 
lembert of having attacked the rights and the authority which the Emperor 
holds under the actually existing constitution, and this by virtue of a law 
which had for end to defend the constitution which was violated in 1851, 
Is it by analogy that you would wish to extend this penal provision to M, de 
But to proceed by analogy in the case of penal offences is 
unheard of and monstrous. The law of 1819 had for object to punish attacks 
against the person of the King and of the constitutional authority with which 
he is clothed. The law of 1825 modified this provision, by protecting against 
attack the rights which the King held from hereditary buth. After the 
Revolution of 1830 it was felt that those provisions were no longer applicable, 
and on the 29th of November of the same year a new law, having for end to 
protect the new rights of the Royalty of July, was voted by the Chambers, In 
1848 the sovereiguty passed into the hands of a single Assembly, and the law 
of the llth of August, 1848, assured the respect due to republican institu- 
tions. A few months afterwards, the constitution of 1848 contided the exe- 
cutive power to aresponsible President, and, immediately the law of the 27th 
of July, 1849, offered its protection to the President of the Republic, such as 
it was defined to be by the Republican constitution. Did anything similar 
take plac e on the day of the accession of the Empire > Where, then, is the 
law which protects the rights which are vested in the new Emperor? Ido 
not know of such a law, and what signify to me the causes of that blank > 
Is it not quite enough for me to declare its existence? Kven if M. de Mon- 
talembert had attacked the rights attributed to the new Government by the 
constitution which the Emperor has made, you cannot make use against him 
of the laws passed for the protection of the constitution which the Emperor 
has violated.” 

The Minister of War has received the following letter from Marshal 
Canrobert :— 

* Paris, Nov, 27, 

‘* Monsieur le Ministre—The publication of the Journal of the Siege of 
Sebastopol of General Niel has already given rise to numerous comments, 
both in the journals and elsewhere, Several writers for the press, whose 
knowledge of the military art and of fortification cannot be very extensive, 
have selected from the General’s book certain passages which, when quote 
isolatedly, have a sense which they could not possess when taken in cone 
nection with the whole of the work, or, consequently, in the mind of the 
author. For instance, they say—‘ It results from the work of General Niel 
that Sebastopol was scarcely defended when the Allies appeared before it, 
and in the opinion of this General a coup de main might have been 
effected.’ It results from the real facts, represented by General Niel with 
that good faith which characterizes him, that the first defenees of Sebas- 
topol (detailed at pages 22, 23, 24, 28, 30, 31, and 33) were not such as 
could be carried at the point of the bayonet. I am persuaded that General 
Niel, if he had commanded the engineers of the French army from the 
commencement of the siege, would have shared in the firm convictior. of hie 
glorious and intrepid colleague, the much to be regretted General Bizot, 
who, according to his own words, would have taken care not to advise 
an attack by main force before having employed against strongly-armed 
works, and four at least of which were permanent ones, closed at the gorge 
and supported in the rear by the upper-deck guns of fifty vessels of war, the 
120 pieces of heavy siege artillery which the Allies had at their command, 
and before an attempt had been made, with the aid of those pows rful means, 
to rapidly destroy two or three of the points of defence, while at the same time 
carrying nearer to them the starting-point of the columns of assault. This 
opinion the distinguished officer above mentioned categorically explained to 
your Excellency from the very commencementof the operations before Sebas- 
topol and by each mail. The same idea was at that time entertained on the 
spot by many of the best officers of the army, and I more strongly than ever 
coincide in it now, as, after having read the able work of Genera! Niel, I am 
more convinced that the success of a coup de main was impossible. There is 
certainly no necessity for me to remind your Excellency what a failure 
would have led to, under the cireumstances in which the allied armies were 
placed. Ihave thought it my duty, Monsieur le Ministre, to address to 
you these simple observations. If you approve them, as I hope you will, 
you may perhaps consider it useful to have them inserted in the Moniteur, 

, ; * Accept, &e. CANROBERT,” 


Sta!y.—The French journals have been carrying on a lively polemic on 
the subject of war in Italy. There have been curious signs of disaffec- 


| tion—cries of “ Italy!” in Milan, refusal to smoke government tobacco, 


disaffection at the Austrian currency operations, disgust at the recruit- 
ment. Then the King of Sardinia at a military review is reported to 
have said to only a few officers of high rank—* Gentlemen, let us be 
prepared, for it may happen that next spring we shall again have to 
smell gunpowder.” “The Liberal French journals insinuate that France 
and Austria will ere long be at war; the Government journals faintly 
deny it. ‘ War would only be imminent if it were necessary ”’ says the 
Patrie. The Journal des Debats has pleaded “ for Austria’ say the Go- 
vernment papers. In the mean time the Opinione of Turin of the 27th 
ultimo publishes an article entitled “‘ Rumours of War,”’ which says— 
“There is in reality for the moment on the ¢epis no question which can 
give rise to a rupture, but it eannot be denied that public opinion anticipates 
extraordinary events. European policy resembles a vase so full that the 
addition of 2 single drop would cause ii to run over ; and the question now 
is whether that drop will fall at onee, or whether the equilibrium will be 
maintained for some time longer, Without, however, on that account at- 
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taching too great importance to the rumours of war, we may be convinced 
that they are not altogether devoid of foundation. In the present situation 
of public opinion the first important act which any Cabinet whatever may 
undertake to cause its political maxims to prevail over those of another can- 
not fail to become a cause of war. . If to these considerations we 
add the hostility of Russia to Austria, the neutrality of England and 
Prussia, and the agitated state of the East and of Italy, we see accumu- 
lated such a quantity of inflammable elements that a simple spark may 
occasion an immense conflagration. Does this spark exist, and does it only 
await the hand to put it in contact with the combustible materials, or 
is it not yet formed? In the first case we have no need to say that the con- 
flagration is inevitable, because in the present but little satisfactory state of 
the political relations of some parts of Europe the hand which would apply 
would no doubt be that which had prepared the spark. If this were not so, 
the discontent which prevails in a part of aoe might last some time 
longer. But to that discontent who can imagine that there will be a pacific 
solution? The Ministry of Count Cavour has no need to promise war, be- 
cause its past conduct proves that it is prepared for it, and is preparing still 
further; it has no need to spread the rumours which the Opposition ascribes 
to it, because they arise from and are sufficiently explained by the general 
state of Europe; and it has no need of those rumours to maintain itself in 


power, because the country knows perfectly well that when a favourable | 


opportunity may present itself the Cavour Ministry ean and will make war, 
while a Cabinet of the Right would not have the will and one of the Left 
not the power to do so.”” 

The Vienna Presse, an independent journal, has broken ground upon 
this question in a manner that rather increases the alarm. 

*¢ The French papers, which are in general remarkably well bitted, have 
recently made most violent attacks on Austria. They tell us that an 
alliance has been concluded between France, Russia, and Sardinia against 
Austria. By the acquisition of Villafranca and Monaco (?) Russia has got 
convenient ports in the Mediterranean for her tleets. France has made pro- 
mises to her intimate ally Sardinia, which are to be fulfilled on the day that 
Sardinian troops cross the Po, The Piedmontese are to form the vanguard 
of certain French battalions, which, like a whirlwind, are to sweep from 
the soil of Italy its German oppressors. 
language is attributed to King Victor-Emmanuel which he is known never 
to have uttered. 

** There are several countries in which the position of the press might be 
more agreeable, but there are none in which the press has sunk so low as it 
has done in France under the ‘ correctional rod’ of the Imperial authorities. 
By the French papers we see the result of depriving the press of its natural 
aliment. They are no longer the faithful echo of public opinion, but the 
mere tools of Government officials. The French press, which was once like 
a roaring and mischievous waterfall, has become an immense morass, which 
spreads its miasma over the whole of me The vanity of the French 
nation is systematically tickled by the degraded press, in order that it may 
be oblivious of the actual state of things. The Government, knowing the 
foible of the nation, gives it to understand ‘ that France has her foot on the 
neck of Europe.’ Two things are systematically taught by the French 
press: the one is, that France was never so great as slic is at present, and 
the other, that if there were no empire there would be no glory, 

* England was long exposed to the furious attacks of the French press, 
but it would appear that it has now received orders to direct its venom 
against Austria. There are persons who are intimidated by the outery 
which has been raised against the Imperial Government in Italy, but we 
are not of opinion that the peace of Europe is likely to be disturbed. Not- 
withstanding the intimate relations between the English and French 
Courts, the British Nation was continually insulted by the Governmental 
organs of the Paris press; and not long since M. de Césena, during an 
unusually severe attack of Anglophobia, foretold the exact period when per- 
fidious Albion, with her execrable freedom, would sink to rise no more. 
When the French papers talk of the liberation of Italy the fate of Poland 
recurs to our memory. The ‘ French of the North’ were long buoyed up 
with false hopes, but when the moment for action came the great nation 
dropped its proteg’s, and did not even allow the melancholy fate of Poland 
to interfere with the pleasures of the Carnival. ‘The oppressed nationali- 
ties know that the French, when in foreign countries, are arrogant, impu- 
dent, and oppressive, and consequently they are not very likely to desire 
their active support. 

“*The foreign policy of France is essentially aggressive, for England, 
Turkey, Austria, and Portugal have in their turn been attacked. 
this state of things last ? 
ment will do well to remember that the patience of Europe has already been 
tried to the utmost.” 3 


————_—_—___—__—_——_,— 


By way of confirmation of all this, | 


Can | 
In our opinion it cannot, and the French Govern- | 


The Paris correspondent of the Post denics the truth of the rumours. | 


** We have been told the King of Sardinia was preparing for war, and 
assured that Naples, Rome, and Austria had contracted a treaty offensive 
and defensive, “There is no truth in any of these assertions. Piedmont 
will not go to war just yet.” 

The Paris correspondent of the Continental Review describes the sub- 
stance of what took place at a mecting of diplomatists on the 23d Noyem- 
ber at Count Walewski’s office. 


** This meeting being considered urgent, the members of the corps diplo- | 


matique were _convoked by a special summons, and the number present was 
very great. In conformity with the orders of the Emperor, Count Walew- 
ski took every opportunity of contradicting the rumours of war which had 
been circulated, and declared that the Emperor had no warlike project, but 
wished to remain faithful to the policy of peace, so solemnly proclaimed by 
him on many occasions. In spite of this language, and of the earnest man- 
ner in which it was spoken, members of the diplomatic corps are far from 
being confident of the sincerity of the minister's declarations. Several of 
them are perfectly au courant as to all the military preparations being made 
in France, as well as to the diplomatic manceuvres which the Emperor is 
employing for the purpose of isolating Austria in Europe. And with what 
view ean he wish to isolate Austria, if it is not for the purpose of putting 
himself in a position which will enable him to attack that Power with thc 

reater certainty ? As to the military preparations of which I have spoken, 

can say that to my knowledge one of the contractors for the Government, 









M. de Coster, has doubled the number of persons employed, in order that he | 


may be able to execute the enormous supplies of materiel de guerre, which 
he has been called —“ to furnish. In our principal centres for the manu- 
facture of guns, and other warlike stores, such as Metz, Strasbourg, Gre- 
noble, Montpellier, and Toulouse, the men are kept at work night and 
day. The Emperor has signed a decree which will not be published till 


some time hence ; and the object of which is to augment all the regiments | 


of artillery by the addition of an additional battery. At the present time 


we have only 320,000 men in a state fit to enter upon a campaign, but Mar- | 


shal Vaillant has promised the Emperor that by the end of next February 
he will have 400,000 men at his disposal, ready to march wherever his Ma- 
jesty may please to direct. All this does not demonstrate precisely that pa- 
cific ideas have the upper hand. On this ground the corps diplomatique re- 
mained incredulous, uotwithstanding the declarations of Count Walewski. 


| Napoleon. 


— 
The financial world has also been uneasy, and Baron James de Rothschild 
who has left for Vienna, is said to have gone for the purpose of ascertaining 
if the Austrian Government has reason to be alarmed on the subject of th 
projects contemplated with a view to the spread of Napoleonism, . ’ 
There is another part of Italy with respect to which there is some uneasi- 
ness. As you are aware, the relations between the French Government and 
the Court of Rome are far from being amicable. Besides other Maatters 
which have led to a coldness between Napoleon’s Government and the Holy 
See since the Mortara affair, must be added the discovery, recenily made be 
the Court of Rome, of a correspondence which exposes the whole of the 
plans formed by the Emperor for the rearrangement of Italy. According to 
this plan for the campaign, France was to be placed in Italy with g0 000 
men, Piedmont with 60,000 men, besides a reserve of 40,000 men, No one 
doubts that if the main features of this coup d'état are correct, and if the 
diplomatic maneuvres of France should succeed in isolating Austria, that 
this latter Power will be promptly and completely expelled from italy 
Then Italy will (such at all events is the report) be divided as follows— 
Piedmont will receive the Duchies of Modena, Parma, and Placenzia, be- 
sides some portions of Lombardy. The ancient kingdom of Italy in Lom. 
bardy and Venice will be reéstablished in the person of Prince Napoleon 
and the real object in placing that Prince at the head of the department of 
Algeria and the colonies is to give him habits of business, and to prepare 
him for the affairs of government. The Romagna will be separated from 
the States of the Chureh, and united to the kingdom of Italy under Pringe 
The intention is that the dynasty of Murat should be reéstg. 
blished at Naples; and it is very certain that the only object of the diplo- 
matic rupture with the King of the Two Sicilies was to prepare for this end, 
The dynasty of Murat would add the whole of the Pope’s dominions to the 
kingdom of Naples, with the exception of Rome itself, and the Campagna of 
Rome, which would be the only temporal territory left to the Pope; and as 
the Pontitical sovereignty would be so much reduced as to be insufficient for 
the decent support of the position of his Holiness as head of the Catholic 
Church, an arrangement would be made between all the Catholic soye- 
reigns, with a view to their raising a subvention themselves which would 
indemnify his Holiness for the loss of his territorial possessions and power, 
The whole of this grand comedy is to be completed by the establishment of 
universal suffrage as practised with so much success in France—that is to 
say, all the arrangements would be submitted to the ratification of the peo- 
ple under the form of acclamation for the first act, and of rote wniversel for 
the second act of this great Napoleonic farce. I give you all this as L hear 
it, and without guarantee. All I can say is, that it is believed in high 
places, and that the belief is universal here that we are on the eve of graye 
events.” 

**On all the exchanges of Europe there is a visible uneasiness as to the 
relations of France and Italy. The interview of Count Cavour with the 
Emperor of the French at Plombiéres; the complaisance of the Turin Go- 
vernment towards the French empire ; the incautions language of the King, 
who is too much of a don enfant to know how to disguise his thoughts; the 
military preparations in Piedmont, and the acknowledged coolness between 
France and Austria; the desire of the French Emperor to divert Italian 
grenades from the streets of Paris ; the ew of the army, and the necessity 
of a new coup de thedtre—all these calculations or conjectures make even un- 
imaginative men shake their heads at the mention of ** next spring.’ Mean- 
time these whispers and these mutterings create the dangers they denounce, 
Italy is all on fire, Germany is anxious, and irresponsible Power disports 
itself at Compiégne, the silent arbiter of peace and war.” 

A letter from Milan, dated November 28, imputes the prevailing irri- 
tation to the change in the currency, which has created great confusion. 
The writer then proceeds thus— 

“The war against cigars has been recommenced. If anybody is seen 
smoking in the street he is requested to throw away his cigar, and he is com- 
pelled to do soif he refuses. You may recollect that it was with similar 
children’s play that the revolution of 1848 commenced, but there will be 
many misfortunes to be deplored if Austria be afforded a pretence for draw- 
ing the sword, and, nevertheless, such an event is, perhaps, not far distant. 
The hopes of the people are the more warm as they are excited by the Pied- 
montese journals, which speak of war as if we were in the winter of 1849, 
A medal has been circulated bearing the legend ‘ Emmanuel, King of Italy, 
A thousand most absurd reports are circulated, of which you may judge 
from the following. Russia demands, it is said, 200 millions for the ex- 
pense of the war of Hungary in 1849, Austria has no means of paying the 
debt except by selling Lombardy to Piedmont for a like sum. Viedmont 
would thus extend her frontier to the Adige. Venice would be formed into 
a Duchy, and given to the Archduke Maximilian. Such reports demonstrate 
to what a pitch the imagination of the people is raised.” 

Swittrlaud_—The negotiations between France and Switzerland for 
the purchase by the former of the Dappenthal, or Vallée des Dappes, are 
still pending. It appears from advices from Berne that objections are 
now made to the sale on strategic grounds. Similar objections are made 
on the part of Austria, The Austrian Military Gazette has the following 
on the subject— 

“If France sueceeds in becoming the owner of this valley it will be a 
standing menace to our Italian provinces, and this military line, which di- 
minishes or increases the road across Switzerland to Austria’s posses- 
sions in Italy, deserves the attention of all Germany. As long as Switzer- 
land is mistress of the Valley of Dappes and its heights she can close the 
road of St. Cergue and of the Pays du Vaud, as also the road from France 
to Geneva and Gex ; whilst, on the contrary, if France holds the passage of 
the Dappes, she will have no military obstacle from Salins to Nyon and to 
the shores of the Lake of Geneva, without taking into account that the 
Valley of Dappes unites the district of Gex with the heart of France. In 
the 75th article of the final Act of the Congress of Vienna (concludes the 
article) it is said: —* The Valley of Dappes,’ which formerly formed part of 
the Canton de Vaud, is restored to it.’ Thus stands the matter, and the 
Canton de Vaud cannot, without the consent of Switzerland, nor the latter 
without the consent of the Great Powers, cede the valley to France.,’ 

}ru55i19.—The Berlin correspondents all take a rose-ecloured view 
of the recent electoral proceedings in Prussia. The results of the clec- 
tions in Prussia are even more favourable than was announced by tele- 
graph. The majority of the Constitutionalists is overwhelming. The 
National Gazette of Berlin, whose liveralism is of a more advanced type 
than that of the Government, thus classifies the successful candidates— 
Ministerialists, 128; advanced Liberals, 95; Conservatives, 39; Catho- 
lics, 38; Poles, 18; Feudalists, 27. , 

The Feudalist party, which had the upper hand in the last Chamber, 
has suffered most, and is completely defeated. The Aven= Zeitung, the 
name of which that party often bears, laments, in its issue of the 27 
November, that territorial influence has almost everywhere had to give 
place to personal qualifications in these elections. ‘The Democrats have 
for the most part abstained from the elections. Neither Rodbertus, 
Schulze, Delitsch, nor Jacoby,—names so familiar in 1848,—have pre- 
sented themselves to the constituencies; but, on the other hand, the 
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of real progress in Prussia is represented in the Chamber by a 
umber of its ablest champions. There are George von Vincke- 


y 


arge 0 : ; : : 
- sg whose constancy and force in debate sustained the cause of Prus- 
sian Liberalism in its darkest days; Count Schwerin-Putzar, (returned 


for five places,) formerly for six years President of the Chamber, mode- 
rate, but firm and true, and honoured of all parties; Simson, President 
of the National Assembly at Frankfort; Heinrich von Arnim, the Fo- 
reign Minister in 1848, and subsequently an imprisoned victim of the 
Manteuffel Ministry, having offended by the publication of a pamphlet ; 
and others of scarecly inferior note. A more promising Chamber with 
which to renew the experiment of parliamentary government can hardly 
be imagined. The members have not be en return d under the influence 
of any Violent temporary excitement. Extreme parties are represented 
in it only by inconsiderable minorities. The Oficial Prussian Gazett 
publishes an article on the result of the elections. These, it is said, give 
room to hope that the Ministry and the Legislature will codperate with 
cordiality, each respecting the other's privileges and obligations, But, 
it is added, the Government cannot permit any political party to take 
the initiative in measures. Government by party is totally inconsistent 
with the spirit of the system of the Prussian monarchy, 

The full text of the speech of the Prince of Drussia to his Ministers 
has come to light in the Hamburger Ni It forms an interest- 
ing exposition of the views of the Prince Regent, and a new starting- 
point in Prussian polities. 

“ Gentlemen—After having passed through a serious crisis, I behold you, 
for the’ first time, assembled around me,—you, gentlemen, who inspire m« 
with that confidence that I do not hesitate to select you as the prime coun- 
cillors of the Crown. Moments of this description appertain to the most 
serious incidents in the life of a Sovereign, and I, as Regent, feel it all the 
more keenly, as unfortunate circumstances have called me to the position 
which I now occupy. 

“My devotion towards my King and master, so cruelly tried, made me 
hesitate long upon the best means of bringing back the symptoms which I 
had observed under his government to a more healthy state, without hurt- 
ing my brotherly feelings, or tainting the solicitude and fidelity with which 
our King exercised the government of the country. 


chrichten, 


we) 


| she can throw 


directed with the conviction that Prussia ought to lead intellectual sway by 
the establishment of superior colleges and schools which shall provide the 
necessary education to all classes of the population without raising those 
classes beyond their sphere. More libe a grants must be made for this 
purpose, 

** Prussia is indebted to the army for her greatness and development. It 
is because the army was neglected that a catastrophe occurred to her and to 
the State—a catastrophe gloriously effaced by the reorganization of her 
forces at the time of the war of independence. ~ : 

** A forty years’ experience and two other short episodes of war have call- 
ed ourattention to many an arrangement which is faulty and which must 
be reformed. To do so political quict and money are requisite, and it 
would be a great fault to pretend to boast of a cheap military organization 
which when it came to work would not be up to the mark. The army of 
Prussia must be powerful and held in high esteem, so that when needs be 
an important politieal weight into the balance. 

**T have yet to speak of the political position of Prussia towards foreign 
States. Prussia ought to be on friendly terms with all the great 
Powers, without being influenced from without, and without binding her 
hands too much by treaties. Friendly relations ought at the same time to 
be kept up with all the other Powers. 

**In Germany Prussia must make moral conquests by a wise legislation at 
home, by upholding all moral elements, and by seizing upon all elements of 
union, such as the Zollverein, which, however, must undergo a reform, 

“The world must be made acquainted that Prussia is ready to protect 
right everywhere. A firm, consistent, and, if necessary, energetic line of 
poliey, allied to wisdom and prudence, must procure for Prussia a political 
importance and a position which she never could obtain by her material 
power alone. 

*To follow tiat path, and to do so with honour, I need your assistance, 
your counsels, which you will not deny me. May we always be ef one 
mind for the welfare of our country and of Royalty, by the grace of God !”” 


30018.—Another document touching Mr. Gladstone’s “ mission” to 
the Ionian Islands has been published; this time legitimately in the 
Government Gazette of Corfu, It is dated November 10, and is addreseed 
by Mr. Bowen, sceretary to Sir John Young, to Sir A. L. Count Dus- 


| mani, secretary of the Senate; and contains an extract from a despatch 


“Tfl have finally resolved to change the councillors of the Crown, it is | 


because all I have selected share my opinion—namely, that neither now nor 
ever can a question arise of a rupture with the past. All that is required is 
to restore and improve with a gentle hand whatever errors or usages con- 
trary to the wants of the age have inadvertently slipped in. 

“You all admit that the interests of the Crown and of the country are inse- 
parable; that the welfare of both rests upon a healthy, strong, and conserva- 
tive basis. The great secret of Statecraft is to find out exactly those wants, 
to understand them, and to meet them, and, to do so, all extreme measures 
ought to be avoided. 

“Our task is no easy one, for a movement has for some time manifested 
itself in public life which, if it can in part be explained, still in many points 
presents traces of ideas wilfully exaggerated, to which it will be necessary 
to _- a caleulated, legal. and even energetic line of action. We must 


faithfully keep what has been promised without giving up improvement ; we | 


must boldly put aside what has not been promised, 

“Above all things, I wish to guarantee you against this stereotyped 
phrase—‘ That the Government must allow itself to be driven more and 
more towards the development of liberal ideas, beeause they would prevail 
in despite of it.’ This is precisely the point where what I called Statecraft 
is applicable. When every act of the Government bears the stamp of truth 
and consistency a Government is strong because it has a good conscien: 
and with a good conscience it has a right to oppose everything that is evil. 

**In our home affairs, which appertain to the Ministry of the Interior 


and of Agriculture, we have been thrown from one extreme to the other | 


since 1848. From a communal regulation, which was meant to introduce 
without preparation a system of self-government, we have been thrown back 
to ancient institutions, without taking into account the wants of the age, 
which would have pointed out to us the desirable middle path. 
necessary to realize improvements on this head. But we must first of all 
allow to remain what has just been reéstablished, so as not to provoke dis- 
content and new anxieties, which cannot fail to be baneful. 

“ The finances of the country have within the last eight years been re- 
trieved from a very sad condition in such manner that not only is the 
budget fairly balanced, but it shows an excess of income ; but it is not pos- 
sible as yet to provide for all the wants which manifest themselves in every 
branch of the Jaministration. 

“Tf, two years since, modifications had been made in the projects of new 
taxes which were proposed, those taxes would have been voted, and the 
pressing wants of the country would have been satisfied for years to come. 
One of the principal problems of the future will be to find the proper means 
for providing for those wants. And the first consideration to be looked to 

ere is to ascertain exactly the amount of taxation which the country can 

bear. ; 
_ “Commerce, industry, and the means of communication, which are so 
intimately connectedjtherewith, have taken an extension which was seareely 
to have been expected. But here, ‘again, certain limits are necessary, lest 
we be blinded and carried away by prejudice. Before, as after, considerable 
means must be provided for the sh of communication, but they must 
be proportionate to all the other wants of the state, and then it will be time 
enough to have recourse to credit. 

** Justice has always known how to make itself respected in Prussia, but 
such important changes have taken place in the form of justice that it must 


be our task to imbue every class of the population with the sentiments of 


truth and equity, so that every jury may render a just verdict. 
_ “ Of all the questions of the day the most difficult as well as the most de- 
licate one is the question of religion, because on this ground much bad seed 
has been sown of late, Imprimis, the most perfect possible equality must be 
maintained between the two Christian confessions. 

“In both Churches, a serious opposition must be made to every tendency 
which has for its object to make religion the cloak for political designs. In 
the Evangelical Church, we cannot dissimulate it; an orthodoxy has arisen 


It will be | 


written by Sir Edward Bulwer on the Ist November to Sir John 
Young. Sir Edward discourses in this wise 

“*On entering upon the duties of this office, I turned my attention with 
deep and cordial interests towards those illustrious islands in which Great 
Britain protects the freedom and independence of a race from whose an- 
cestors are derived the arts that civilize nations, 

*“*Tt seemed to me that there might well be a mutual affection and re- 
spect between the Ionian States and a people which has perpetuated in re- 
gions unknown to the ancient world the heirlooms of liberty, knowledge, 
and humanity, first received from Greece. 

** Tt was with pain that I was compelled to ebserve that from some cause 
or other, there did not exist the harmony between the executive and legis- 
lative powers of the lonian Constitution so necessary to good government 
and to that material prosperity which should be the natural growth of con- 
stitutional freedom. hope d, hewever, that her Maje sty’s Government 
might be speedily enabled to convinee the lonians of their sincere desire to 
encourage as far as the powers lawfully accorded to them will permit what- 
ever could render the protectorate of Great Britain justly valued as a strong 
safeguard to liberty from dangers without, as a mild check upon factions 
within, and as a connexion which would bring to the aid of loman energies 
the benefits of British capital and commerce, in proportion as material in- 
terests took strength and security from kindly intercourse and generous 
confidence. It would indeed have gratified me if my correspondence with 
the Ionian States had commenced in thoughtful consideration of measures 
conducive to the imy rovement of finance, the progress of public works, or 
the constitutional removal of any causes of dissension between the functional 
departments of the State, on which the long practical experience of Eng- 
land in the exercise of self-government might afford to the Ionian Legis- 
lature opinions and precedents they would receive with courtesy and discuss 
with candour. 

‘** *'Thus in our common desire to advance the solid interests of the [onians 
under a flag combining the insignia of both nations, it seemed to me not too 
much to hope that all parties would mect the views of Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment in a spirit of equal conciliation, and that with time and forbear- 
ance the supposed jealousies of race would vanish amid congenial institu- 
tions and common interests. 

. * * * . 

** «These are the general principles and sentiments entertained by Ier 
Majesty *s Government with reference to the pending qui stions which at pre- 
sent agitate the lonian mind, and which, of course, so materially augment 
your official difficulties and responsibilities. With a view to assist you in 
discharging the trust committed to you, and also to derive the great advant- 
age of « weighty opinion on Ionian affairs, pronounced by a statesman who 
belongs to his country rather than to any party in it, who has already occu- 
pic d with marked distinction the highest offices of the State, whose mind 
has grasped foreign as well as domestie questions with equal vigour and 
success, and whose renown as a Homeric scholar will justly commend him 
to the sympathies of an Hellenic race, Her Majesty’s Government have re- 
solved on despatching the Right Honourable W. E. Gladstone as a Special 
Commissioner to inquire into and report on the whole state of Government 
in the Ionian Islands, and on the political relations between the protecting 
Power and the people, so, let me hope, as to lead to the equitable and con- 
stitutional adjustment of every existing difficulty. 

** © You will not fail to observe in the choice of Mr. Gladstone—a gentle- 
man not unknown to you in publie and private life—the intention of her 


| Majesty’s Government to place the most generous interpretation upon the 
| policy which you have pursued, to strengthen your hands by every legititi- 


which is not compatible with its fundamental principles, and which, conse- | 


quently, has hypocrisy for a companion. 
Stacles to the salutary action of evangelical union, and we were on the point 
of beholding its dissolution. 

“It is my firm will to maintain that union, and to propagate it with 
every possible regard in a confessional point of view, as prescribed by de- 
crees relating to that subject. To realize this plan it will be necessary oare- 
fully to select, and in part to replace those who are to be its organs. ~ 

** All hypocrisy, sham piety—in a word, all religious semblanees which 
are but the mask for selfish views—must have that mask torn off as much 
4s possible ; the true spirit of religion reveals itself in a man’s actions. 

is must not be lost sight of, and a line of distinction must always be 

awn between a man’s actions and religious ostentation. 
_ ' As regards the Catholic Church, its rights are fixed by the Constitution. 
No extravagances beyond shall be tolerated. Public instruction must be 


That orthodoxy has raised ob- | 





mate means, and to manifest to the Ionian people that the interests and 
welfare of their islands are in this case receiving that special consideration 
and investigation which have been bestowed in somewhat similar political 
emergencies on some of the most ancient and important dependencics of the 
British Crown.’ ”’ 

In the meantime the publication of Sir John Young's despatch has 
The deputies of Corfu have protested 
not willing to become a crown 





borne fruit in the Ionian islands. 
that the island docs not desire and is 
colony. 

“The newspapers beth of the islands and of the mainland,” says the 
Times, *‘are full of invective and defiance. They openly ery * Down with 
the Protectorate!’ and ‘Union with Greece!’ the English Government is 
declared to have persecuted the Ionians, deprived them of the blessings of 
liberty, and slaughtered them by the handy of ‘the bloody Ward.’ We 
tyrannize over them in common with our allies the Turks, but other Powers 
will interfere to rescue them from our hands. The courage of the Sepoys in 
overthrowning British rule in India is extolled, and the last hour of our 
Asiatic empire is declared to be at hand. So great is the excitement caused 
by the useless mission of Mr. Gladstone and the weak despatch of Sir E. 
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Lytton that the departure of some English trocps for Alexandria is seen 


with disquiet by the auihoritics.”’ 


. ———_________ 
Suithpoora in « southern direction, pursued by the force under Maj 

; J “a j0r-Gene. 
ral Michel. The rebel foree reachea Dagrodh, on the Sauger seek 7 the 


. = a . . ‘ 9 * . , oF a ee - . n 
The Morning Iereld, growing quite lively, gives another serap of ap- | 23d October. On the 25th they were at Carree, where Ge: eral Michel came 


parent information, 


“So far frm the despatches of Sir Edward Lytton, published in extracts 


by the Lord High Commissioner, having fed the anti-Lnglish excitement, 


and being constrced into proofs of irresolution, we have received from many 


quarters intciligence fe. ; 
produced appiest effects in allaying the irritation that before existed, 
and in disposing the Ionians to receive with favour and respect any prudent 
suggestion for improving the administration of their affairs under British 
protection.” 






So little is known to the public of the history of the Ionian Islands | 


that some information on the subject will be hardly unacceptable. When 
Alexander the Great reigned in Macedon the Ionian Isles formed part of 
his reulm. Soon after death they passed into the hands of the Ro- 
mans, and when Constantine the Great removed the seat of Goverment 
from Rome to Constantinople the Seven Islands still formed an integral 
part of the Empire. In the thirteenth eentury Naples obtained posscs- 
sion of Corfu, but in the next century all the islands belonged to Venice. 
In the year 1797, when the Venetian Republic was dissolved, the Ionian 
Islands passed into the hands of the French, who retained possession of 
them until 1799, when they were forcibly ejected by the Russians and 
Turks. In 1800 the Emperor Paul of Russia clevated the Seven Islands 
to the rank of an independent State, and gave them the title of “ Re- 
public of the Seven United Islands.” It had been settled that the 
Ottoman Port 
jected so strongly that Russia was obliged to interfere by force of arms. 
In 1802 the Treaty of Amiens gave to Russia the supremacy over the 
islands, and in the following year a constitution was given to the Ionians, 
and maintained until 1807, when the French again became masters of 
Corfu and the neighbouring isles. In 1815 the lonian Islands were, by 
desire of the Emperor Alexander of Russia, placed under the protection 
of Great Britain. Instead of allowing the Ionians to draw up their own 
constitution, as they unquestionably had a right to do, the Tory Go- 
vernment made one for them. It was promulgated in 1818, and remain- 
ed in force until 1849, when a very liberal constitution was granted, but 
the TIoniens had made up their minds not to be satistied, and on the 2d 
of July 1857, the Deputies unanimously demanded the abolition of the 
British Protectorate, and the union of the Seven Islands with the king- 
dom of Greeee. The leading agitators and their coadjutors, the editors 
of the Pvieud of Liberty andof the Regeneration, were sent from Corfu to 
some of the smaller islands; but the Ionians are not intimidated, for 
their abuse of England and the English is as violent as ever. France 
and Russia are evidently waiting to see whether the British Government 
will display signs of weakness, and, if it should, Count Walewski, who 
is just now without oceupation, will perhaps be kind enough to pro- 
pose to bring the Ionian question before the Paris Arcopagus.— Ties 
Vienna Correspondent. 

Spait.—A telegraphic despatch from Madrid states that the Corve- 
spondancia Autegrafa (a semi-ofticial publication) announces that the 
Minister of Marine, M. Quesada, having promoted two officers without 
consulting the Council, Marshal O'Donnell thought fit to offer his resig- 
nation to the Queen, but her Majesty in affectionate terms refused to 
accept it. The Gazette of this morning publishes royal decrees accepting 
the resignation of M, Quesada, and charging Marshal O’ Donnell with the 
ad interim administration of the Marine department. 

















Gustria.—the Austrian Government has advanced a step in a liberal 
direction! After a heayy stamp duty had been imposed on the political 


papers published in Austria very few of the Vienna organs of the press | 
{ 


found their way into the provinces, and hardly any into foreign countries. 
The heads of the Vorcign, Home, and Police Departments soon had oc- 
easion to remark that a blunder had been committed, but they long re- 
fraine1 from expressing their disapproval of the so-called * financial 
measure.”” At last, however, they took courage, and informed the 
Minister of Finance that, in their opinion, the tax imposed on the po- 
litical part of the press was too heavy. Baron Bruck at first replied that 
he could not remit any part of the stamp duty, but eventually he ac- 
cepted a proposition which was made by his colleagues. 

The Emperor has issued a decree reducing the stamp on newspapers 
from two to one new Kreutzers for Austria, and from four to two new 
Krutzers for other countries. 


$udia.—Certain almost unintelligible telegraphic messages frem India | 


have been published this weck. The reporters of news trom Bombay, 
Calcutta, and Suez, should really learn their trade, and not torment 
the public with their enigmas. Mr. Acting-Consul Green, for in- 
stance, tells us that on the 23rd of October 5,000 rebels attacked ‘* Chub- 
rowdie, a British station in Ouce;” while Mr. Edmonstone, referring to 
the same transaction, calls the place * Inbrowlet.” Mr. Green says that 


a force from ‘‘ Saltpore”’ defeated rebels at ‘‘ Moodpor” on the 20th Oc- | 


tober. Mr. Edmonstone gives the key to this enigma by correctly writ- 
ing ‘‘Sultanpore”’ for Saltpore; but where is Moodpor? Is it Daoud- 
pore? Acoiumn is said to have marched from “ Integhur ;”’ does this 
mean Pertaubghur? ‘There are many other puzzles in the despatches. 

The news they contain is interesting. The dates are to the 9th No- 
vember from Bombay. The Royal proclamation was issued throughout 
India on the Ist November, and appears to have given great satisfaction 
to all parties. 

The campaign in Oude begun on the 18th, the various columns moving 
on all sides. Combats have already occurred in which the rebels are 
worsted. ‘The Pertanbghur, Sultanpore, Sundeela, and Shahjchanpore 
forces seem to be in full activity. Beni Madho had assailed one of the 
columns but had been defeated. 

In Behar the rebels, much pressed by Colonel Turner and Sir Henry 
Havelock, were still numerous enough to give alarm at some of the sta- 
tions on the Grand Trunk Road. 

From Central ladia we have curious intelligence. Tantia Topee has 
slipped away over the Nerbudda. 

** The Commissioner of Jhansi reports, under date the 19th, that General 
Michel was on that day twenty miles south-west of Sullutpore. On that 
day he surprised the rebels under Tantia Topee, killed 400, and took al! their 

, three in number. The pursuit was continued for nine miles. 
‘©The rebels under Tantia Tope, after their defeat on the 19th October, 


fled towards Tull Behut, on the river Betwah. They seem to have re- 
mained at that place but a short time, and then to have doubled back from 





of the most satisfactory nature. These despatches have 


should be the Protecting Power, but the new Republic ob- 
£ ’ P | 


up with them. ‘They made no stand, and fled in every direction - 600 rebel 
were cut up by the cavalry. Tantia Topee, after this defeat pushed “ 
with his remaining foree vid Rathgur towards the Nerbudda which he 
crossed between Hoshungabad and Nursingpore on the night of ¢ Jetober 31 
and the morning of the Ist instant. His force now consists of about 7000 
men, with tweuty ele ee sand a number of camels. It is reported that 
his men are very much dispirited. The forces under Brigadicrs Smith and 
Park respectively, and detached bodies of cavalry under Licutenant Kor 
and other officers, are in close pursuit. The Resident at Hyderabad has 
| issued orders for the assembly of a force at Omerigotty, thirty miles north. 
| east from Ellichpore, to assist in arresting the progress of the rebels. This 

, | foree will consist of 1200 infantry, 1600 cavalry, and twelve guns. A for " 
; from Kamptee has also moved out for the same purpose. By the latest ro 

| counts, Tantia Topee was in the Sindwara district of the Nagpore province,” 
€h ina .—The Pekin Gazette contains a decree of the Board of Punish. 
ments inflicting death, after a short imprisonment, upon the chief officers 
engaged in the defence of the Peiho. It is admitted that they “ made 
every effort to keep off the barbarians,” but it is naively added their 
fault in allowing the barbarians to take the forts is “‘ without excuse,” 
The Governor-Gencral of Chi-li is exonerated of the charge of cowardice 
| and desertion, but for having conducted his operations “ without plan or 
resource, ‘he is banished to the frontiers, ‘ there to redeem his guilt by 
his exertions.” ‘The civilians are also to be punished. E 


| @uited States.—The New York arrived at Southampton on Thurs. 
day with advices from New York to the 20th November. 

The chief interest lies in the progress, or suspension of progress in the 
filibustering world, A despatch from Washington, dated the 19th, gives 
the following particulars of the Filibustering movement :— 

** A keen watchfulness upon the movements of the Walker emigrants js 
kept up by the Government, and their proceedings are pretty well known, 
His plan was to take between 250 and 300 menon a sailing vessel from 
Mobile to San Juan del Norte, and go at once up the river as emigrants to 
| Nicaragua. The President's proclamation, and the announcement of Senor 
| Yrisarri, the Nicaragua Minister, that emigrants to the republic must haye 
| passports from the Legation, have greatly damped the ardour of the rank 
} and file of Walker's followers, and of many of his supporters. Colone) 

Anderson, who was at Savaunah raising emigrants, has left there and gone 

to the south-west, because the field of operations did not yield fruit as was 
| expected. Walker's agent at Mobile is writing urgent letters to all parts 
| of the country that every effort must be made to get recruits and to have 
| them at Mobile by the 20th instant, so that the expedition can start. The 
| chief persons engaged in this movement with Walker are Honourable Pierre 

Soulé, of New Orleans; Honourable W. 8. Yancy and Major Julius Hessee, 
| of Alabama; Captain Fayssoux, who commanded the schooner Granada, 
with two guns, and blew up the Costa Rican brig Once de Abril, with ten 
guns; Colonel Rudler, one of the original forty-five who landed in Nica- 
ragua; Major Robert Ellis, of Washington City, one of the Lopez expedi- 
tion; Colonel Anderson, who captured Castillo in Walker's second expedi- 
tion ; Colonel Henry and Colonel Swingle, both well known in the history 
of Nicaragua Filibusterism ; Lieutenant Mauray, Lieutenant Ray, and 
a few others. The effect of the President's proclamation upon them has 
been great. The original intention was to sail on the 10th instant. First, 
the departure was delayed, and Walker came here; then he announced 
that if his presence with a peaceful expedition was to mar it he would not 
go with it; now the belief is that the expedition will not go during the 
present month, and it is doubtful if it gets offat all. It is whispered here 
that if Walker cannot get off his expedition from Mobile, he will endeavour 
| to obtain through tickets for California by way of Panama, and trust to luck 
for getting into Nicaragua.” 
Canala.—Lord Bury was cntertained at dinner on the 13th Novem- 
ber by a large party of the leading men at Toronto. It was a very loyal 
| gathering. The chief guest made a speech, which he began by express- 
| ing his pleasure at being again among them, and by explaining that he 
had not been led there by political motives in connection with the pro- 
posed federation of the colonies. Then he said. 
| ‘Gentlemen, I must say that the progress of Canada, which I thought 
I fully understood when I was here before, has struck me afresh on my ree 
turn to this country. I confess I look upon the rapid growth of your towns 
} and the development of your institutions with as much astonishment as 
ever. The condition of your social position is progress, and I conceive the 
duty of English statesmen is to see in what way they can hasten that pro- 
| gress, and whether they can smooth down any of the obstacles which now 
lie in your path. It strikes me you want three things principally. You want 
more rapid means of communication to every part of your country, in order 
that the farmer may bring his produce to market, and thet the whole coun- 
try may be fully and equally developed. Then you want the bone and 
sinew which shall make these means of transport valuable—you want an 
organized system of emigration. Lastly, and here the Englishman ean help 
| you—you want, I will not say to be drawn closer to the English heart, for 
you are close enough there already, but some means of annihilating, so far 
as practicable, the distance between this country and the mother country. 
We are all loyal to the same Queen, we are subject to the same laws, we are 
governed by the same institutions, and what we chiefly want is to be what 
the French call rapproches. With regard to the providing quick commu- 
nication, I have thought it my duty to become connected with several un- 
| dertakings which have that great object in view. I am connected first 
| with a company which is to shorten the steam-boat journey across the 
| sea from one continent to the other, and it wis my good fortune when 
| in St. John’s, Newfoundland, the other day, to sign a contract on be- 
half of that company for the mails to be earried between Newfoundland and 
Galway. By means of our steamers we have already on several occasions 
communicated between Washington and St. Petersburg within six days. 
| As the Atlantic telegraph is not yet an accomplished fact, I think these 
| steamers are the next best thing.” Their terminus is at present placed in 
New York, but I have powers from the directors to endeavour to enlist the 
sympathies of Canada in the project, and if we succecd in so enlisting the 
sympathies of Canada, we are prepared to bring a weekly line to Quebec. 
The only thing wanting to do that is money, and on the money point of 
course full discussion must take place. Well, the enterprises with which I 
am connected do not stop here. Arrived on the shores of the new world, r 
| hope to see provision made for a communication with the interior and that 
a railway will be constructed between Halifax and Quebee. I am also the 
bearer of full powers to treat and to conclude with Canada and the other 
provinees the terms upon which this railroad can be carried out It seems 
to me that this is a project which is very important to Canada, inasmuch as 
access to the sea-board through British territory can never be matter of In- 
difference either to Canada or to the mother-country, and, as in its political 
features and general character it must be considered an imperial measure, 
I think I am authorized in believing that, if we can bring about an under- 
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- tt is also de ided, ‘that the children of unbelievers who are servants to 
Christian masters can be lawfully baptized.’ At the same time, it is but 
fur to quote the Consiitution of Pope Julius ITI., who attaches penalties to 
those pricsts who baptize young Jews against the will of their parents. 
Lut mptism once conferred by any one man or woman, using the simple 
form laid down in the New Testament, is valid, and impresses ‘ indelible 
character,’ and * makes the recipient a subject of the Chureh,’ and liable 
1alties in case of desertion or apostacy. 
tain, 1 7 = ; would therefore violate the laws and canons of the Roman 
be offered you, and if those reasonable terms are accepted yx u will in a very | Church were to give up the you Jew, being validly baptized, to his 
nk it is impo sible ; ilebrew parents. Where, in such a case, would be infallibility > What 
would be the disorganizing effect on the whole church of a Pontifical in- 
flingment of the canons? Cardinal Wiseman would eat mutton on days of 
Knight Hospitaller Bowyer would indulge in suet on fast 


a 
standing with the provine 0s, We § hall have very little difficulty in est: in eatabl ish 
ing a g00 dd uncers anding on the subjeet with ‘the mother- cmaiey. I have 

been present whe. deputations waited upon = Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and upon the Ce loviai Minit rv on this subject, and both of those ge itlemer " 
expressed themselves in as warm terms as their position would allow them, 
and as offic reserve would permit, in favour of our cheme, but they de- 
ferred giving a detinite answer till some definite statement had been brought 
. Geutlemen, it is part of my business here to o 








~ | to the severest cory ul pains and p 





them from the col 


if p svible, that statement. A railroad on very reasonable terims j Lhe | 











short time see a railroad fiom here to the Atlantic. E t! 
for any man to look with prophetic eyes on the p and on the —— ‘ 
and natural features of ihe country without seeing that Canad 
eventually become the great carrying power of the world. Your great hig 
way of the St. Lawrence, your chain of magnificent lakes, connected by | days, and ility on which a recent dogma reposes would be shat- 
canals of gigan magnitude, and the chain of rivers and lakes ruaning | tered. The Pope, poor old man, is deeply to be — Ile must either 
west from Lake W innipes alinost to the foot of the Ro ky Mountains you mit i il Suicide or ntinu to outrage the sei and } just ice and in- 
cannot look at these natural features, so ¢ asily ada iptal, le as means of com- } stinet of Ku ype, but, | eas about th Pop , ore anonization, or 
munication, Without seeing that through those ploms of the Saskatchewan | a Cardinal's hat, Tam yet compassionate enough to suggest, what 1 am per- 
must be carried the great lacitic railroad, and that through that gap in the | suaded he will yet accept, a loophole by which he may eseape from his diffi- 
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bstinence, 









Rocky Mountains at the head of Un waters of the Saskatchewan that railroad | culty It is thie Phere is room for very reat doubts about the v ulidity of 
must pass to the western ocean—that, as L once said in a pamphlet to which | any m arising from any uncertainty about the matter employed in ‘the 
the Mayor has done me the honour to allude, it is no visionary’s dream that | baptism. In Dr, Wiseman’s great authority—I may say sainted authority 
in the present gener ition men will see a railroad, a ship canal, and a tcele- | —it is declared to be doubtful baptism if * the juice of trees,’ * salt water,’ 
graph between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans on British territory. (Loud ; ‘ melted snow,’ * human tears,’ * distilled water,’ ‘hot water,’ or ‘ poisonous 
cheers.’’) water,’ not to add less delicate tluids, be ewployed in ministering that rite. 


“1 must now advert to that other 1 —_e which I said was necessary for | May not the tuke the benefit of these endless doubts, and discover, or 
the full development of Canadian progress, that rapprochement—tfor ldo | even demon , What in these days of winking Virgins it is very easy to 
not find a corresponding English word—of which L spoke, We have heard | do, that some of these clements were used in this particular case, ‘and that 
the theory advanced that the provinces should be represented in the Im- | thus, therefore, the child is still a Jew? There is accordingly no baptism, 
yerial Parliament. I was reading the other day a pamphlet by Mr. Hineks, | and the Holy Mother Church can graciously and infallibly hand over the 
jn which he makes an observation which [ cannot but think a true one, | child to the Hebrew mother—save infallibility-—paeify the indignaut Em- 
He says, before the American colonics separated from the mother country, | peror of the French, and possibly stave off a few years the sure convulsion 
the ery was that texation without represe wtati mis tyranny, and he says, | in which he and his will go down like a millstone into the depths of the sea, 

if the colonies were 1 presented in the Imperial Parliament, as now, with- | Unless some s ith discovery is made the Pope must remain impaled on either 
po participatin in the taxes which the Lmperial Parliame nt is called upon | horn of a dilemma—a position in which it is very painful to see the worst 
to administer, such representation v itheut taxation, to reverse the adage, | heretic in Christendom.,”’ 















































would be tyranny. But there is a mode of representation ~ se h would not 
be open to this objection, Ith been nauch can used in Knagland w rei The Queen h ppointed Mr. Charles Joseph La Trobe, some time 
in any reforin bill which may be brought forward, the questic . if ) tr | Lien it-Governor of the C if Victoria; Mr. Her 1 Merivale, 
10¢ take on ent ce, au secs } ( +] 1 ‘ ‘ 
— = Sane 8 oe place ve i -_- w vt : I : , one of the Under Seeret » for the Colonial Department; Mr. 
s, V has thing ( tl ting away t bhe uoney, Dut " " £ 
of Los Pgh cn ae we ns to f a 4 YOUN . ; = = try sone Ja Donglas, Governor and ¢ -Chief in a over Vancoue 
moves a lares ital 0 ihe reverence o the coun asa me- " , ‘ 
which yer ¢ ae —e S : SewNeN —e ‘ - ver I nd and the Colony of it ibia; Mr William Steven. 
honoured instituti would be t best place in which our colonial senators | , “yr o. th: es he Isl M 
should be p! wed—that nilemen from the colonic who have rendered dt + ror and Coin nar . . — tel in ar Overs t pd nd ol au- 
themselves conspicuous «ao their fellow-subjects, in polities or in other | 74 Mr. William Arrindcli, Chief ae for the Colony of British 
ways, should have conterred upon them life peerages whieh would | Guiena; and Mr. James Buchanan Me waulay, some time Chief Justice of 
make them members of the British Parliament, though not in a posi- | the Common Pleas for Canada West, to be Senoanlom, of the Order of 
tion to vote ov the disposition of those taxes, to which Canadians ; the Bath. 
do not contribute. Perhaps, utlemen, this i a new idea, and 
1 hich 1 t 0" l Lisel i oO te } i ; : , ; » — 
oo Wann may 3 Coen self ut met ‘4 , {n idea has been started in London, Cambridge, and Oxford, of raising 
but you will ¢ that many advantages would result fro: 0 .. we Fite, 5 
aS t... shat ‘ 7} 1 ¢ 1 . " 4? a im by subseription to pay the fine inflicted on M. de Montalembert. 
would be that Canadian ula hay sident at home, in London, gentle- : : . - 
men who, like iba , frou forei states. wonld be to vou bh i1Hies ** requested to state that the author of U% sur U Inde 
the stat 1 positiot hos loons hor sit nd from th personally depreeat ything like a subscription in d for the 
the stati md | 1 ii it nen who may Vi wi iro i i . rf - 
- > ° . — . o 9 . 4 1 } } ! ® — | 7) ‘ ‘9 
colonies. I have often heard that gentlemen from Canada have consider purpose of } ig ih ne to which he has been sentenced, 
themselved not very warnily reecived iy England—not in such a wanner a- Phe models sent in for competition for the Havelock memorial, may 
their pe ae nin the colonies entitled them to, fi a gentleman, 10 We l en gratuitous] y the public n and after D iber Oth, ( xcept 
estimable, comes from Cau i, nnd is not known in Bnehsi soci y, he ¢ i) , E i » 11 m.. to 3 p.m., 1 the Galler f British 
not complain that that soci does not at once open its doors to him. 1 , te Kail ; —_ 
ifa pe rson was on the spot, es could say so aud so is the position of the a : » Pale M 
gentleman you sec before you, «nd vouch for his social position, that gentle- ; 
mi an would find as good an enérce as oue else into English socicty. Hi, 
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hope I have myself done and shall always do what lies in my p ver in this mo ‘ 




















matter; but I and men like me who have experienced yee son this side | the ef Lee t \ 
f the Atlantic, are not in a position to do those act kindness, or of jus- | Second, = Lord 1 ul as Tad 
tice rather, in the way in which a man in the position ‘of a life peer of Par- | Of the Ord r of the Thist H ! + SECS, 
liament sent there by the colonists, and recognized by the home government | one of the Elder J i tt ritieh and 
as a representative of the colonists, would be enabled to do. It secms to me | Hunterian Museu ti 1 
that you want some one in that position, either an ambassador, or call him One of the old af ld fellows of th 
what you will, who shall represent Canadian interests at the Court of St. | Light Division will he al John Ph hilip Hunt, 
James's.’ died at Walmer on t 6th -camp to Sir John 
Eamets ee | Moore in Sweeden and Ports re the 52d went, 
ean’ 5 he went, until, wing the l Division, he fell 
Aiscellanrons. | wounded in the breach at San S uu 
HEAD TO THE RESCUE! Commissary-Get Sir Randolph Routh died on Monday at his residence. 
Sir Francis ITead has written from Croydon. to the 7imes in defen in Dorset Square. \ ved in the W Indies, Walcheren, 
of Louis Napoleon. What he tries to prove is that ** the E mperor Louis | Spain, and at Wat ; subsequentl i the Mediterranean and Canada. 
Napoleon is not the despot—that the French people are not the slaves He won his K.C.B. by -uperintending the relief fu ring the famine in 
and that Count de Montalembert is not the martyr” he has been said to | Ireland. 
be by the Ziimes and others. His mode of proof is to show that th Honourable M Plunkett, tet Lady South, has afforded 
French people hated the Republic; tkat they approved of its fall; that | 20 ther illustration of tie danger of ball rhe - She weat near a 
they elected Louis Napoleon President for ten years ‘as a mark of sub- | fre, Ber dress touched the Mame, ang iw To\ ae ey Aes PT ; 
stantial approbation”; and that in 1852 “in further acknowledgment eg Soman D0; she cet at eee . ee = 
to Louis Na :poleon of their gratitude for having dissolved their Republic | ca aaa erie wk ib 
they deliberately created him their Emperor. In reply, he had the} |. : ce th eee ae wie at 
boldness to tell his army and his people that the princip! Empit cb EE ee \ ss e LL D —fbesige cht H 1 rhs en M P. 
would be ‘Peace.’ Louis Napoleon has been a “ faithful ally,” & the Rie wa ese oe weet ey gt wee. : 
. : : the Right Hon Lord Justice Clerk of l ‘i I i, MJ 
The French people love despotism, and so on. nen af'thn i 1 bie oe: geal Mieciean ti Sinues 
* And if so, is it not unbecoming the dignity of Great Britain, whose in- * % A ; - ‘ ‘ sa 
stitutions are ad nired by the French Emperor and by the Pe neh people, Phe Reverend Wil ee ur wo 2 , ti ‘ 
that its press should embarrass France by printing and publishing every (| TS°cvee ip) ' \ ar 
angry document that ean impe de its advancement to the freedom we enjoy; | “88S: | F ' a 
meddle with internal affairs which do not concern us; and lasily, offer in- hue / ef 4 j : rum \ : : Shahiey 
sulting language to a faithful ally, and to a brave, intelligent, and excit- s ubvout to be marricc to nik ter O41 ‘ 
able people, possessing an army of 400,000 men, who, at a moment's notice, Mr. Vernon Smit! 1M init | 
would be ready and cager to invad any nation hich, in a moment of pro- Lord and Lady P ton have \ t ! i from Bread- 
found peace, unjustitiably attacked the honour of their country ima lands. 
\ PLEA FOR THE POPE. oe eg : oe ie = 5 M. de Rothschild. at 
“J.C.” has written the following cogent and amusing letter to the | yontmore, Bu 
Times, in behalf of the Pope, reduced to great straits by the larceny he Maheratuh I 3 ’ _ under the travelling nam 
committed by his agents at Kk jlogna. of Captain M 4 Ile le | , i t R nzing to tl \ rian 
* The Mc wtara bupt am and its ecclesiastical consequences form together | Steam Naviga ( : l t Danu : hooting 
a very grave pontifical difliculty. Yet he who decreed the immaculate con- | expedition ii 
ception need not despair. FF rt that Sis to the Peerage 
“Tt is laid down by Be nedict XIV., and unive rsally admitted, that th 4 Dake Pp : . n. bu has proved t e un- 
b aptiom of the child is perfectly valid. found: I. ; 
eo din the pages of Dr. Wiseman’s great authority, guide, and We rie: . ee ee ees te for I = the: Geaiion 
model, St. Liguori, that the children of parents who have become unbe- ma Ganeae 2 ect owgh Rigg 4 declined the well-meant 
lievers may be baptised against their will, because, ‘ as the Church has th Sones: iota ee mH A to fete Th Gece see 4 & Gor pe 
power of compelling the parents to observe the faith, she can also take from bul 00s anger en a ince Pe: vy gas “jolene —s 
them their children.’ ho the eve of his departure—his last night in Lughuad 
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On the 28th November, the Emperor of Austria went to the Generak | highest point, which was far above the average, in a week in which the 
he 


Hospital, Vienna, to visit the numerous patients who were suffering under 
typhus fever. 

The Grand Duke Constantine arrived at Berne on the 20th November, 
with his family and suite. They departed the next day for Geneva, on 
their way to Nice. 

The King and Queen of Prussia arrived at Florence on the 24th. 


The Queen of Spain has presented a very valuable collection of jewels to 
i statue of the Virgin in the church of St. Martin, at Santiago. 

A letter from Electoral Hesse states that a sentence of divorcee has been 
pronounced between Prince Frederic William of Hanau, eldest son of the 
lector of Hesse, and the daughter of the comedian Birnbaum. 

Father Gavazzi lectured at Cork after all. The troops, the police, and 
a special official from Dublin weve in readiness to protect him, but no dis- 
turbance occurred. 

The Reverend Alfred Poole has, it is said, abandoned the action for libel 
which he had commenced against the Honourable and Reverend Mr. Baring. 

A letter from Prague says that the Emperor Ferdinand of Austria (uncle 
of the reigning Emperor) has already made a will by which he leaves the 
whole of his fortune to various religious corporations. 


The representatives of the Provineial Governments of Canada, New 
Brunswick, aud Nova Scotia, have received the honour of separate audiences 
of her Majesty; and now the responsible advisers of the Crown in British 
North America may with just pride say that their position has been with 
equal grace and wisdom recognized by the highest authority in the empire. 
To Sir Bulwer Lytton belongs the credit of having broken down that foolish 
and despicable routine of departmental administration which kept the Co- 
lonies of this country under the exclusive tutelage of the Secretary of State 
and his chief clerks in Downing Street. The natural and legitimate conse- 
quence of the system of responsible government in British North America 
must be access to the Throne on the part of the colonial advisers of the 
Crown in all matters of imperial concern; and we rejoice that the federative 
union of British North America is the matter which has now occasioned a 
change in the colonial administration which will give universal satisfaction 
and content.—Jos/, 








The firm of Dennistoun of Glasgow have announced with the greatest 
satisfaction, that from the 30th November and for fourteen days after, they 
were prepared to pay the last fwo instalments, due on the 3lst December 
1859, and the 30th June 1860. 


Judge Metcalfe, of the Supreme Court of New York, has decided in the 
case of Ray ‘Tompkins and J. C. Thompson, charged with having set fire 
to the Quarantine buildings on the Ist and 2d of September, that the quaran- 
tine was a nuisance, and that private citizens had a right to abate it. He 
further said the legislature had no more right to apportion among the com- 
munities surrounding New York her dangers from disease than her ex- 
penses, nor compel her to do her dying than to pay her taxes.—Doston 
Ledger. 


A vessel has just arrived bearing for the British Museum 100 eases of 
antiquities from Halicarnassus and Cnidus, further result of the excava- 
tion at those places by Mr. Charles Newton, the British vice-consul at 
Mytilene. Also about fifty cases filled with similar treasures from Car- 
thage. Amongst those from Cnidus is a gigantic lion of Parian marble, 
in a crouching attitude, measuring ten fect in length by six in height. 
and weighing eight tons. 

** An artistical treasure,” says the Jadépendunce of Brussels, ‘* has just 
been discovered in Hungary. It is an altar, on the double doors of which 
are paintings by one of the most celebrated German — of the 15th 
century—Michel Wohlgemuth, the master of Albert Durer. There are in 
all forty-eight small sketches, twelve of which, representing in an epic 
series the life of St. Elizabeth of Hungary, are by the master himself.” 

A letter from Milan states that the only cigar which the young men there 
will tolerate at present is one called ‘‘ Cavourino,”’ from the fact of its being 
smuggled into the country from Turin, and called after Count de Cavour. 


Marshal Vaillant having been written to by a shoeing-smith of his own 
name for particulars concerning his family, the Marshal had the kindness 
to give the following account of his career and origin :—** You have ad- 
dressed to me a good letter, and the person who wrote it must be a good- 
hearted man. I should be very proud of his relationship, though I do not 
know if we shall be able to make it apparent. My father, whom I had the 
misfortune to lose in 1823, was secretary of the district of Dijon, and after- 
wards Secretary-General of the Prefecture of the Céte-d’Or in 1815; he 
was elected reprtsentative during the Cent-Jours, then deprived of his place 
at the Prefecture, imprisoned as Bonapartist, &e. 
of the Loire. My father died poor, but esteemed by all; I do not 
know that he had a single enemy. 
anything; he was thin and I am stout, he was mild and _ people 
find me cross; in facet, he had as many good qualities as they say 1 have 
faults, and I believe they are not mistaken. My father, who brought up 
a large family, was married to a Mademoiselle Canquoin, A brother of my 
mother died at Genlis (Cite-d’Or), an excellent man, whoin we constantly 
regret. I have no child, and this is the greatest sorrow that God has given 
me. I was born at Dijon on the 6th of December, 1790. I scarcely re- 
collect my mother. We were poor—very poor. We were carefully and 
tenderly brought up, but in the midst of privations of every sort. My 
nurse still lives at Dijon. God has not made any being more devoted than 
one who received us as infants, and tended us with a love which I cannot 
express ; she has refused twenty offers of marriage to live with us, who, 
however, gave her trouble enough. I entered the Polytechnic School at 
the age of sixteen, and I left it to enter the engineers. ‘The grade which 
has given me most pleasure was that of corporal at the Polytechnic School. 
I was in the Russian Campaign of 1812, and was made prisoner at its con- 
clusion. I was at Waterloo; I was wounded at the defence of Paris in 
1815. I had a leg torn by a shell at the siege of Algiers, in 1830. My 
chiefs said that they were pleased with me at the siege of Anvers in 1832. 
Such, Sir, is my history, nearly complete. I shall be most happy if you 
find in it some proofs of a similarity of origin between your family and 
mine. I pray you to receive the assurance of my esteem.” 


The unusually heavy mortality, which the returns of London for last week 
announce, will be seen with regret. In the first week of this month the 
deaths were 1217, in the two following weeks they were 1349 and 1487, and 
in the week ending last Saturday they rose to 1802. The mean tempera- 
ture of the air in the first week of November was 43.3°; in the last three 
weeks it was successively 89,0°, 35.6° and 37.4°. Without attempting at pre 
sent an exact appreciation of recent meteorological conditions in relation to 
health, it is sufficient to state that the mortality of the month attained its 








I was then in the army | 


I do not resemble him in | 
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thermometer fell 12° below the freezing point of water frost was 
suddenly exchanged for heat and cow dn » ant frost wen then 
In the ten years 1848-57 the average number of deaths in the weeks cor 
responding with last week was 1150 ; but as the 1802 deaths now returz “ 
occured in an increased population they should be compared with th . 
average when the latter has been raised in proportion to the increase ac ms 
rection which will make it 1265. Hence it appears that 537 persons di i 
last week in excess of the number that would have died if only the aye coe . 
rate of mortality for the end of November had prevailed.— ZR, gistray 
General's Return, : : 
The ship Bombay, with 300 troops on board, has been a long time at sea 
She was caught in the late gales and driven out of her course. She Was 
bound for India, calling at Cork by the way. She has lost her masts und 
part of her crew, but is now expected every hour at Plymouth. sees 
The missing steam-ship Indian Empire arrived at Broadhaven at 9 a.» 
on Friday week. During the whole voyage they experienced heavy south. 
easterly gales. The ship having thirty hours’ coal remaining, and beins 
only 300 miles from Galway, Captain Courtenay, in consequence of a con. 
tinuance of the fearful state of the weather, deemed it advisable to lay to 
which he did for seven days. During this time it was necessary to consum¢ 
a small portion of the cargo, consisting of cotton, staves, Ke. The ship 
left Halifax on the night of the 3lst, having on board sixteen days’ fuel 
The machinery worked well, and the ship proved to be a first-rate sea-boat 
and well adapted for Atlantic navigation, having only shipped one een 
during the whole passage. The captaif stated that the weather was un. 
precedented, and that many casualities must have occurred, as they fell in 
with great quantities of floating wreck. z 


HORACE AND GLADSTONE, 
(From the Globe, 

We [Times] have reason to believe that the following will be found 
to be a correct version of the verses attributed to Mr. Gladstone in the 
last number of the Quarterly Review, p. 354:— 

‘* Horace. While no more welcome arms could twine 
Around thy snowy neck, than mine ;— 
Thy smile, thy heart, while I possest, 
Not Persia’s monarch lived as blest. 
Whilst thou didst feed no rival flame, 
Nor Lydia next to Chloe came, 

O then thy Lydia’s echoing name 
Excelled e’en Llia’s Roman fame. 
“Horace, Me now Threician Chloe sways, 
Skilled in soft lyre and softer lays; 
My forfeit life I'll freely give, 
So she, my better life, may live. 
The son of Ornytus inspires 
My burning breast with mutual fires ; 
I'll face two several deaths with joy, 
So fate but spare my Thurian boy. 
** Horace. What if our ancient love awoke, 
And bound us with its golden yoke ; 
If Auburn Chloe I resign, 
And Lydia once again be mine ? 
*““Lyp1a. Though brighter than a star is he, 
Though rougher than the Adrian Sea, 
And fickle as light bark; yet I 
With thee would live,—with thee would die. 

We [Globe] have reason to believe that the following will be found a 

fair adaptation of the above to existing cireumstances— 
Denny. While Peel's old Ministry could twine 

Thy lot political with mine ;— 

Ere yet on corn we disagreed, 

As colleagues we were blest indeed. 

Whilst thou didst feed no rival flame, 

Nor Gladdy next to Dizzy came, 

O then thy Gladdy’s echoing name, 

Excelled its since Homeric fame. 

My heart from Peelite loves outworn, 

By Dizzy’s corkserew curls is drawn ; 

My forfeit life I'll freely give, 

So Diz—my better life—may live. 

My bosom burns to yield possession 

Of all my charms to Bright next session ; 

I'll face two several deaths with joy, 

So fate but spare my broad- brimmed boy. 


** Lypra, 


** Lypia. 


GLAppyY. 


Denny. 


GLAppyY. 


Derry. What if our ancient love awoke 
And bound us with its golded yoke ; 
If Diz were sent some Indian venture, 
And Gladdy his old place reénter ? 
Guiappy. Bright as the Morning Star is B., 


Thou rougher than the Adrian Sea, 
And fickle as light bark ; yet I 
With thee would live—with thee would die. 


POSTSCRIPT 
POSTSCRIPT. 

The curtain has not yet been dropped upon the Montalembert drama. 
The principal actors are still on the stage, and some new ones are to be 
summoned forth. The Emperor intended to terminate the play with a 
reprieve for the prisoner. He graciously extended his pardon to Count 
de Montalembert, and he selected the 24 December, from all the days in 
the year, whereon to date this act of imperial clemency, What must 
be his chagrin and disgust to find the illustrious victim, not only refusing 
the pardon, but convicting the Emperor of a fresh breach of law? The 
Moniteur of yesterday is the medium of this information. 

** M. de Montalembert lodged an appeal after having become cognizant of 
the decision of the Emperor relieving him from the penalties involved in 
the sentence passed upon him. The competent tribunals will give due cou- 
sideration to the questions to which this appeal may give rise— 

** We see no harm in publishing the protest— 


SATURDAY. 


“© Paris, Dec. 2, 1858. 
““*M. le Redacteur—The Moniteuy of this morning contains, in its non- 
official part, intelligence which reached me otherwise while I was reading 


it. It is in these words—“ The Emperor, on occasion of the anniversary of 


the 2d of December, has relieved M. le Comte de Montalembert from the 
penalties involved in the sentence passed upon him.”’ 

*** Condemned on the 14th of November, I lodged, within the time spe- 
cified by the law, an appeal against the sentence of which I was the object. 
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No power in France has the right to remit a penalty which is not definitive. 
Lam one of those who still believe in right, and will accept no favour. 
request, and if need be I require you, in terms of article 11 of the law of 
1822, to insert this letter in your next number. ; é 

«* Accept, Sir, the assurance of my distinguished consideration. 

(Signed) “*Cn, bE MONTALEMBERT.’” | 

A letter from M. de Montalembert, of an earlier date, to the Cardinal | 
Archbishop of Paris, more fully expresses his views— = : | 

** Paris, Nov. 29, 1858. 

«“ Monseigneur—The number of the Indcpendunce Belge received this day 
in Paris announces that your Eminence, ‘after having already taken various 
steps in my favour, intended to intercede with the Empress in order to ob- 
tain a remission of the penalty which has been pronounced against me.” 

7] am aware that entire credit should not be attached to assertions of this | 
nature, but the immense publicity of the journal that contains them, and 
the emotion produced among my friends, impose on me the duty of pointing 
out this language to your eminence, and of protesting, if need be, against | 
the intentions it supposes. 

« Proud and honoured by a condemnation which proves my fidelity to the 
political opinions of my whole life, and which comes so opportunely to 
justify in the eyes of Europe and of posterity all that I have said or thought 
‘on the actual condition of France, I have at this moment no other desire 
than to leave to my judges the responsibility of their acts, and I could only 
regard in the light of a real wrong (/njwre) the slightest favour emanating 
from the Imperial Government. 

“In the midst of the changes of which I have been the witness, and of 
the trials of which I have been the victim, my honour has remained intact. 
It is to preserve it from all attaint, even in appearance, that I take the 
liberty of expressing to your eminence a disquietude perhaps superiluous, 
but perfectly legitimate. 

“] have the honour to be, monseigneur, your eminence’s very humble 
and obedient servant, ** Cu, pE MonrALEMBERT,”’ 

The Cardinal Archbishop, it is said, replied to the foregoing in a letter 
on the 30th of November, to the effect that he never had the intention 
attributed to him by the /ndcpendance Belge. 








Mr, Gladstone arrived at Corfu on Wednesday, the 24th of November, 
at 11 o'clock, in the Terrible. He was accompanied by Mrs, and Miss 
Gladstone, and by his secretary, the Honourable Arthur Gordon, son of 
Lord Aberdeen. His arrival had created quite a sensation in the island, 

A letter from Turin gives another version of the speech attributed to 
the King of Sardinia. ‘‘'The warlike speech of King Victor Emmanuel 
to his troops is reduced to a few simple words which he spoke to Colonel 
Rolland, after haying reviewed the Brigade of Savoy, which loudly 
cheered his Majesty—‘ The bearing of these troops pleases me exceed- 
ingly—it is truly warlike. This is a great satisfaction to me, for if in 
the spring, or at any other time, we had to take the field, I may ré ly on 
the excellent feeling of the army.’ se The Piccolo Corisiere @ Italia ot 
Turin, states that ‘the fortifications of Alessandria, Cassale, Genoa, and 
La Spezzia are being actively pushed on. The fortifications of Alessan- 
dria are to receive 300 guns, already cast and placed on their carriages. | 
The arsenals of the State contain upwards of 200,000 muskets, besides | 
other weapons in proportion. There are large quantities of ammunition 
and uniforms for 100,000 men. There are twenty ficld-batteries in re- 
serve.” 





The Queen has not forgotten the author of the “ Religion of Common 
Life.” The Gazette announces that her Majesty has appointed the 
Reverend John Caird, M.A., to be one of her Chaplains in Ordinary in 
Scotland, in the room of Dr. James Paul, deceased. 

Three Cabinet Councils have been held this week, the latest yesterday. 
They were fully attended. 


The Dorsetshire members met their constituents at the dinner of the 
Sturminster Agricultural Society, on Thursday. The speeches were 
happily remote from last session, but not very political, polities being ex- 
cluded. Mr. Floyer, a former member, sympathized with Count Mon- 
talembert. The Honourable Mr. Portman pictured the French Em- 
ee as one smoking a pipe on an open barrel of gunpowder ; but he | 

oped any immediate danger of war with France had blown over. Mr. | 
Key Seymer was humorous, as usual, but he was serious as well. A 
visitor at Cherbourg, he thus interpreted its moral. 

The moral of what he saw at Cherbourg was this, that we must have a 
good and efficient Channel fleet ; we must keep afloat a fleet well-manned ; 
we must offer sufficient attractions to our sailors to enter the navy—as to 
the idea of impressment, that had passed away—we must not go to the 
absurd expense of fortifying the whole line of our coast, but we must select 
certain available points. We had on the Dorsetshire coast a second Gibraltar | 
at Portland, and, having seen the original Gibraltar, he thought Portland 
very like it; and we must have other places capable of holding a consider- 
able body of men and protecting a large fleet. When these things were 
done he thought the inhabitants of the Vale of Blackmoor might go on 
making their butter and cheese, eating their beef and drinking their cider 
in ey without any fear of an imvasion, 

But these preparations imply a rupture with France. Now we can 
have no political or religious sympathy with the French, and that bond 
of interest is absent, but we can develop our commercial intercourse to a 
point which will ensure the maintenance of the alliance. 

The violence of Ribandism and its extension over so many countics 
has called forth a marked notice from the Irish Government. ‘The Dub- | 
lin Gazette of last night containcd a proclamation directed against the | 
Riband and other secret socicties. It opens by proclaiming that asso- | 
ciations of a seditious and treasonable character exist in several parts of 
Ireland, and emphatically points out that all such bodies of persons asso- 
ciated under the pretended obligation of oaths unlawfully administered 
are illegai, and that every person who shall unlawfully take these oaths 
will be guilty of felony. After cautioning all parties against becoming | 
or remaining members of these societies, the firm determination of the 
Government to uproot them is announced, and all loyal subjects are re- 
quired to the utmost of their power to discountenance such socicties or 
assemblies. And to aid in the suppression of the same, and for better 
carrying into effect these intentions and purposes the Lord-Lieutenant 
offers a reward of 100/. for such information as will lead to the convic- 
tion of any of the persons who shall have administered any oath; and a 
reward of 50/. for such information as will lead to the conviction of any 
of the persons who shall be found to be members of, or in any way con- 
nected with, any of the aforesaid societies. | 

| 





The special service at St. Paul’s will commence every Sunday at 
7 p.m. The west doors will be opened forthe public. As soon as the 
cathedral is filled the doors will be closed, which will be clearly an- 
nounced. The preachers appointed by the Bishop of London for the 
present month are—The Very Reverend Dean of St. Paul's, on the Sth ; 
the Lord Bishop of Ripon, on the 12th ; the Reverend Dr. Hook, Vicar 
of Leeds, on the 19th; andthe Reverend W. Cadman, Rector of St. 
George’s, Southwark, on the 26th December. 





George Simpson, a prisoner in the Middlesex House of Correction, Cold- 
bath Fields, has been sent for trial on a charge of attempting to murder 
two warders. He concealed a knife up his sleeve, then complained of his 
food, and when he was told that it was good, he stabbed the warder in the 
face. Another coming up Simpson struck him also. He was eventually 
secured by the other prisoners. 

At the Winchester Assizes a child, ten years of age, has been convicted of 
setting fire to a barn, and causing the destruction of a great amount of pro- 
perty. There was no doubt that the child was the incendiary. Mr, Justice 
Byles told the Jury that it was not necessary to make out malice, it was 
sufficient if he did it eapriciously, even in fun or play; if he did it on pur- 
pose it was sufficient. If he did it in a childish freak he was guilty, other- 
wise children would be the most dangerous creatures on the earth. The 
only question was this,—was it a mere accident, or did he do it on purpose, 
not intending to do such an injury? The Jury said they found him 
** Guilty,” but it was a childish freak, and without any malicious intention. 
The Judge said, he believed that to be the real state of the case. He did 
not see how it was possible for the Jury to have arrived at any other con- 
clusion. To play with lighted matches and to set fire to the property on 
purpose was a crime that could not pass without severe punishment. He 
recollected that the prisoner had had a good character, and he also noticed 
that he was an illegitimate child, and, perhaps, had not received the best 
attention. he sentence was, that he should be imprisoned for three months 
and be kept to hard labour, and that afterwards he should be kept in a re- 
formatory school for tive years. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excnanor, Fripay ArreKnoon, 

The near approach of the settling in Consols, and a somewhat increased de- 
mand for money, have had an adverse effect upon English Securities to the 
extent of } per cent, but with business still dull and languid ; the principal 
transactions being simply to close old accounts. The first price at the com- 
mencement of the week in Consols was 984 98} for both Money and the 7th 
December. On Tuesday the quotation declined early in the day to 98, but 
upon a purchase of 10,0007, in Reduced, by the Government Broker, on ac- 
count of the Savings Banks, a rally took place of nearly } per cent, after 
recognized hours however, and on the receipt of lower prices from Paris 
there was a reaction to the same extent. On Wednesday the Market was still 
heavier, and several transactions were effected at 97] ; a partial recovery has 
since occurred, assisted greatly by additional purchases by the Government 
Broker, today the amount was 17,000/. There is a heavy tone all round at 
the close this afternoon, ‘The amount required to meet the applications for 
the new Chilian Loan, and preparations for the 4th of the month, have 
doubtless occasioned a few money sales, but the effect has not been 
immediately perceptible. Bank Stock is dull, 224 226; East India De- 
bentures are heavy at 99} 99% for the first and second issue ; New Three 
per Cents and Reduced, 963 3 ; Consols for Money and Account, 97§ 98, and 
for January, 98} 98}. 

This has been a very quiet week in the Market for Foreign Stocks, with 
the exception of the New Turkish Scrip, there is scarcely any change in 
quotations, some considerable sales of this stock were pressed upon the 
market, and bargains were done as low as 1 dis. in the No. 1 issue; it has, 
however, since recovered } per cent, and leaves off } to } dis. The New 
Chilian Loan has been the chief object of attention, on its first announce- 
ment it was quoted 3 1 premium, but subsequently declined to } premium 
only ; the letters of allotment were delivered this morning; a purchase of 
upwards of 200,000/. has caused the market to advance to } } premium. 
Venezuela Active is also better, 4243; Victor Emmanuel, 99 100 ; Spanish, 
47 474; Portuguese, 47} 48. The settlement of the Share Account on 
Monday and Tuesday showed a slight scarcity of stock, and prices bad an 
upward tendency, but only to a limited extent; the rates for Continuation 
were nevertheless easier than was at first anticipated. There has not been more 
than an average business passing all the week, and prices, although better 
than last quoted, do not shew any material alteration. Great Westerns remain 
at 534 54 ; Midland has advanced to 98} 99 ; London and South- Westerns to 
93 93); and Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln, to 37 38}; Brighton are 
111 112; Caledonian, 433 44); Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee, 26$ 27; 
Berwick, 92} 92}; North British, 56} 56} ; Eastern Counties, 62§ 62}; 
Bristol and Exeter, 92} 93}. 

In Foreign and Colonial shares the transactions have been insignificant, 
and but little variation has taken place. Great Luxembourgs are dull, at 
747%; Paris and Lyons, 34} 35}; Sambre and Meuse, 7] 8; Lombardo- 
Venetian, 334; and the New Shares, 2} 2}; Grand Trunk of Canada 
shares are now at 37 37}; Great Western of Canada, 17§ 172; East Indian 
steady, 107$ 108; Great Indian Peninsula, 214 21g. Atlantic Telegraph 
Shares are gradually giving way, the last price this afternoon being 290 
280; Red Sea and Indian Telegraph, § } premium. 





Che Cheatres. 

It is so long since Mr. Robson has been seen in a new and important 
part, fitted to display those peculiarities that have gained him a position 
as one of the most remarkable artists of his day, that the announcement 
of a new “serio-comic” drama, in which he was to play the chief cha- 
racter, attracted to the Olympic Theatre on Thursday last a throng ex- 
ceeding the average of first nights. The patrons of the more aristo- 
cratic houses are not generally anxious to decide for themselves on the 
merits of new productions, but rather allow their proceedings to be 
guided by the record of already acquired success. Hence such an audience 
as that of Thursday denoted an excitement of no ordinary kind, 

The new piece fully answered the expectations of the public, for never 
probably was Mr. Robson more thoroughly Robsonian, than in his de- 
lineation of Samson Burr the hero of the Porter’s Knot. This Samson 


| Burr is an old man, who having amassed a little independence by the 
| hard work of a heavy porter, and brought up his son as a surgeon, is 


roused from his comfortable indolence by the discovery that the young 
gentleman is so deeply in debt, that the savings of forty years are not 
more than sufficient to extricate him from his difficulties. However, he 
is not only honourable enough to satisfy his son’s creditors, but he even 
pretends that he has ruined himself by speculation, that his old wife 
may not break her heart through the misdeeds of her darling boy, who 
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sails off for Australia. This magnanimity brings him back to the labours 
of the truck, which are too severe for his advanced age, but his troubles 
are at last brought to an end by the good conduct of his penitent son, 
who as a reward for the preservation of a ship under very remarkable 
circumstances is taken into partnership by an eminent mercantile firm. 


A French drame, by MM. Cormon and Grangé, entitled Les Crochets | 


du Pére Martin, has furnished the material from which this very simple 
plot is taken ; but the piece is so completely rewritten that it may be al- 
most regarded as an original production in all that concerns character 
and dialogue. Even the action is changed by the omission of a first act, 
which shows how the young man came to ruin, and exhibits to the audi- 
ence one of those demirep ladies who are never in favour with the Eng- 
lish public. Far more important than the plot of the piece is Mr. Rob- 
son’s development of the principal character, who has been changed from 
a somewhat idealized French owrriev into an exceedingly real man of 
Kent—a bit of human nature, picked up without alloy from the south- 
eastern coast of England. Frequently pathetic, he is never dismal; and 
if he is cast down in the midst of his happiness he is always ready to 


make a joke in the midst of his distress, No one can ring the changes | 


between fun and misery with better effect than Mr. Robson, and on 
this account he is the very man for a certain class of society, which likes 
to have its feelings touched but is terribly afraid of being bored. It can 
searcely be doubted that Samson Burr will hold a high and permanent 
place in Mr. Robson’s list of characters. 

Sir William Don, who has appeared at the Haymarket as the eccentric 
waiter in White-bait at Greenwich, is not so much a comic artist as he is 
a humorous giant, who gains a laugh by an effective appliance of his 
colossal dimensions. Thus he is, at all events, a “ figure of fun,’ and 
that is no small qualification for broad farce. 





Music. 

The Zrovatore was given at Drury Lane on Monday, for Mr. Harri- 
son’s benefit. The performance was as good as could be expected: 
Harrison himself was the Manrico, Miss Louisa Pyne Leonora, Mis: 
Susan Pyne the gipsy dzwena, and Mr, Glover the Cowut di Luna. 
The music was given entire, without interpolations or mutilation, and 
the excellence of the orchestra greatly aided the effect of the whole. The 
house was crammed, and Verdi's trite melodies seemed quite to the taste 
of the audience, for everything was applauded most vehemently. We 
are not of those who object iz foto to the adaptation of foreign operas to 
the English stage. On the contrary, it is most desirable to naturalize 
the masterpieces of the Italian and German schools : they serve as models 
to our native composers, and at the same time improve our national taste. 
But it is not by the introduction of the works of Signor Verdi that such 
effects will be produced. 

From the prospectus, of their approaching season, just issued by the 
Vocal Association, it appears that great efforts are being made to im- 
prove the management of that body. The Society was originated in 
1856 by Mr. Benedict, with the object of performing the Choral and 
concerted vocal compositions of the greatest foreign and native masters; 
and the concerts have been under his able direction. But it would seem 
that the selection of the choral band has hitherto not been sufficiently 
under his control. The Society is a body of amateurs; and so many 
incompetent persons were admitted into the orchestra that the effect of 
the performances was greatly impaired and the character of the Associa- 
tion suffered accordingly. In this matter a great reform has been 
effected. ‘The existing choral band has been carefully weeded ; and 
henceforth no one is to be admitted into the orchestra without having 
first undergone a strict examination by Mr. Benedict himself. The scop: 
of the society is also to be extended ; and is to embrace great instru- 
mental as well as vocal works; for which purpose the instrumental 
band is to be rendered as select and complete as the chorus, 

Several interesting novelties are promised in the course of the season. 
There is, in particular, an “‘ Ave Maria” from Mendelssohn’s unfinished 
opera, Lore/y, of which nothing save a single scene has as yet been ever 





heard by the public. This ‘‘ Ave Maria” is for a soprano voice with a | 


chorus, and is said to be worthy of the composer's genius. ‘There are 
also several marches for wind-instruments, also by Mendelssohn; and 


some vocal pieces composed for the Society by M. Otto Goldschmidt. | 


It is also intended to produce Sterndale Bennett’s May Queen in the 
course of the season. 

There are to be twelve concerts, to begin in January and terminate in 
June. To six of them, which will be held for the purpose of introducing 

oung performers who would not otherwise have an opportunity of being 
eard, the subscribers only will be admitted. The concerts will be held 
in St. James’s Hall: and (to use the words of the prospectus,) ‘ Mr. 
Benedict pledges himself to use every exertion in endeavouring to effect 
such changes in the orchestra as will obtain the result of a perfect and 
equable conveyance of sound throughout the building.” ‘This is an im- 
rtant announcement, as it will be remembered that St. James’s Hall 

hitherto been found deficient in this respect. 

Mr. Henry Leslie's choir has begun its fourth season in a very pro- 
mising manner. ‘The first concert at St. Martin’s Hall on Thursday 
evening was not only an interesting mclange of madrigals, part-songs, 
and other pieces of secular vocal harmony, ancient and modern, but in- 
cluded one of Bach's motets, or hymns for the service of the Lutheran 
Church; a most complex and difficult work-—difficult both to the per- 
formers and audience; for the vocal music of the illustrious rival of 
Handel is still almost unknown in England, and time will be required 
for its full comprehension and enjoyment. This motet had been care- 
fully practised by the choir, and its correct execution did honour to them 
and their conductor, It did not receive the vehement applause given to 
more familiar things, but was most attentively listened to, and some 
portions of it—especially a grand fugue on two subjects—evidently 
made a great impression. 

Among the madrigals and part-songs, the most remarkable were 
Walmisley’s “‘ Sweete floweres,” Byrd’s “ Lullaby,” Morley’s ““My Bonny 
Lass she smileth,’’ Macfarren’s “ Orpheus,” Mendlessohin’s ‘ Hunter's 
farewell,” and Henry Smart’s “Ave Maria.” A duct for two piano- 
forte’s, by Mr. C. E. Stephens, was played by himself and Miss Ward ; 
a clever composition, but too long, and out of keeping with the rest of 


the entertainment. The hall was crowded, and the “ familiar faces” of | 


well known musicians and amateurs were visible eyerywhere. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 
o 
ITALY. 
Tu & secular struggle of Italy for life appears to be about to enter 
into a new phase. There are symptoms abroad which appear to 
betoken that serious events are not fur off. Europe is filled with 
rumours of French and Piedmontese preparations. The Sardinian 
King, who has the reputation of a truthteller, tells his officers out 
of the fulness of his heart, that next spring they may all av tin 
smell gunpowder together. And French officials, whose reputa- 
tion is of a different description, augment the general uneasj- 
ness by declaring that there is not to be war, a declaration 
which well-known peculiarities of the present French régime 
induce men to interpret in the contrary sense. The RK 
sion of the Napoleonic despotism is such, the stillness which it 
has succeeded in creating, for the time, in the feverish breast of 
the most tumultuous society of Europe is so oppressive alike to 
Government and people, that it must needs be broken by some 
crashing events. In the midst of the ample food for excitement 
which this stirring century affords, abounding as it does in 
scientific and commercial progress, and in a political activity 
due to the extraordinary means of publicity discovered by the 
age, it is not believed, by any observer who has average intelli- 
gence, that the vacuum which the French Government has created 
, can fail to be filled up ere long. As a mere means of government, 
the Emperor must, as has been felt from the first, make war, or 
grant liberties to France. The Moutalembert trial proves suffi- 
ciently what his choice is, and henceforward England niust delibe- 
rate upon the present juncture of affairs with tenfold seriousness, 
and so as to find the best mode of bearing herself in the graye 
events that may be approaching worthily of her history, her hopes, 
and her duties, 

It cannot be concealed that this will require no sniall discrimi- 
nation on the part of people and statesmen. Tor the problem of 
Italian independence and the general question of European liber- 
ties and progress are entering into a phase which will render it 
difficult in the extreme for Exigland to know her right course of 
; action. A war between Austria and France on the subject of 

Italy would be one in which English sympathies would be perplex- 
ed and at fault. Both these empires appear to be identified 
in domestie polity with every political principle abhorrent to the 
soul of Englishmen. Austria is the oppressor of Italy, the ineu- 
bus ou her future. But that the France of Louis Napoleon ean 
rescue her appears to be a sorry vision indecd. It appears to us 
that Piedmout is exposed at this moment of her history to a great 
temptation, and that if she succumb to it all hopes of the ds 
of Savoy as the future constitutional monarchy of a great it 











kingdom may be given up for ever. It appears but too likely 
that Piedmont is listening to French preposals tor expelling the 
Austrians as a preliminary to a virtual partition of Italy be- 
tween the French and Sardinian crowns. Such a step would 
be nothing short of treason on the part of Piedmont to the 
liberties and future of Italy : such a step would involve 
the sacrifice of constitutional government: it would be cursed 
, from the beginning, and fail miserably, dragging down its au- 
thors to destruction. Indeed, the more we reflect upon the pre- 
sent state and political structure of France, the less are we able 
to believe in the possibility of such an alliance being entered into 
between Piedmont and that power as shall afford anything like a 
firm foundation for Italian liberty. The French Emperor cannot 
be serious in any projects save those of dynastic aggrandizement, 
and can have no motive of action except the necessity of an ex- 
citement, and a European me/ée to occupy the minds of French- 
men. It is demanding of a nation, situated as Piedmont is, al- 
most superhuman patience and self-restraint, when we say, that 
according to the best opinion which the most anxious reflection 
and the deepest sympathy for the cause of Italy enables us to 
form, for the present, self-defence and resolute immobility appear 
the wisest and best course for her to adopt. For the sacred cause 
of Italian independence should not be mixed up with the equivo- 
cal fortunes and gloomy repute of the author of the coup d'état, 
and to expect that the gaoler of Montalembert will strike her fetters 
off, is to forget what Scripture and common sense concur I 
teaching, that Beelzecbub never was and never will be east out by 
Beelzebub. 

In such a war it will be doubtful whether it will not be the duty 
and interest of England to preserve a strict neutrality, at least 
until she has fully made up her own mind as to the purpose for 
which the sword should eventually be drawn, and until she find 
a moment in the course of the hostilities favourable for the pro- 
motion of her views. In this matter the eonduct and policy of 
the French Emperor may provide suggestions for the policy which 
may be our wisdom and virtue. It is shrewdly suspeeted that the 
secret of Cherbourg and its kindred manifestations of depreciatory 
insult directed against us, have for their object the inculcation of 
a salutary terror, whereby we may, as he trusts, be content to be 
helpless spectators of his warlike movements in Europe. Let us 
then, if his enterprises seduce Piedmont into a war in which 
we cannot join in the attack or sympathize in the defence, be 
spectators, but not helpless. In such an event it will be 
our part to collect and concentrate our purposes, and our material 
strength until we are able and opportunity comes, to throw our 
weight into one scale, so as to supersede the original intentions 0 
| the belligerents, and impose our own will as the law of the con= 
' test. In all previous European contests England has been looked 
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i initia 
to from the first to play a principal, and an early part. And 
heretofore the issues, on the one side and the other, have been 
sufficiently plain to admit of her doing so, But in a war such as 
European opinion now apprehends, which England can neither 
sympathize im nor understand, in the promotion of which she will 
sot be consulted, and of which one of the preparations appears to 
have becn a scheme for neutralizing her power, and degrading 
her reputation, she may well hold aloof, indignant and preparing ; 
but watching for the moment when she may intervene to deal 
an effectual blow upon the enemies of her cause, which will 
always be the cause of liberty and progress. ; : 
The iron despotism established in I rance, and its threatening 
aspect towards the world, constitute the first great question for 
Europe at this moment. It appears but too likely that the army 
which he has erected into the first and ouly power in the state may, 
in the event of the Fmperor’s decease, and cven during his life- 
time, demand a field for military glory and rapine, which cannot 
be refused. How to ward off or 
problem as was ever raised for the consideration of the politicians 
of Europe. It is probable that the past faults of European dy- 
nasties and cabinets may yet have to be washed away in a gene- 
ral cataclysm of revolutionary war. It appears but too hkely 





avert this danger is as serious a | 


that those who would not be wise and prudent in time may be | 
involved in calamity, from which they shall not have the power | 


of extricating themselves until their cup of chastisement is filled 
up. A war between Austria and France would appear to be a 
war without any other cause except that superior controling will 
of Heaven which obliges rogues to fall out that honest men may 
have their due. But in such cases the honest men side with 
neither party, nor will Piedmont do so if she be sound of heart; 
or rather, we should say, Piedmont will do nothing to provoke 
such a contest, for from her position she could not be neutral. 
But for England, we repeat, neutrality in the outset would 
appear the only possible course. The debates in the Chambers 
of Piedmont, Portugal, and in our House of Commons, will 


necessarily do much to develop the international questions of 


the hour. And we suspect that the great question of the session 


of France, to which the Emperor has just paid the homage of a 
confession of sovercignty, must persevere until it can either dic- 
tate laws to the Empire, or replace it by a constitutiona! system, 
under princes of a nobler and better house. That restoration, if 
it take place, will be greeted and assisted by the general sympa- 
thies, though not this time by the bayonets of Europe. And per- 
haps this moral support may be more efficacious for the peace and 
stability of the new dynasty than the material help which was an 
indignity. If the Emperor can repent and take a new lease of 
Empire, with new covenants, and new methods of government, he 
may yet settle his dynasty on secure foundations. But we believe 
this to be impossible: there was poison at the root of his Govern- 
ment from the first, and it is far more likely, as we have said, 
that the confession of impotence involved in this pardon which 
was intended to adorn the anniversary of the 2nd of December, 
may be the first in that series of events, of which we cannot 
forecast the means, but which we confidently expect, whereby 
the chastisement of that great offence against France and 
humanity is being slowly but surely prepared. 


SARAWAK. 
Loxp Denny has been asked by a deputation what he will do in 
regard to Sarawak ; and he has answered that he will do nothing 
at all. We strongly doubt whether this answer will be held the 
right one by the practical men of England. 

We need not remind our readers what Sarawak is. We need 
not tell them that it is a settlement, made in an angle of the great 
island of Borneo by a gallant Englishman, who has shown true 
Norse blood, and eb home to us the traditions of our Ra- 
leighs and Clives ; that it has been created out of nothing; that 


| its population is twenty times, its commerce ten times as great as 


of 1859 for the English Parliament may not be a Referm Bill | 


after all. 
THE COUP DE GRACE. 


Once again the Harlequin of empire has wielded his magie flail to 
the astonishment of observers. M. de Montalembert is pardoned. 


That strange object of psychological and political study, the mind | 


of the French Emperor, and the institutions he is endeavouring | 


to plant in Europe, become more inexplicable, less reducible to 
a standard of law and reason than ever. Human faculties, and 
human language are bafiled in their endeavour to understand and 
adequately set forth these new doctrines and practices of govern- 
ment and society. These perturbations of empire have not yet 
found their Adams or Leverrier. And for our part we resign in 
despair the task of thoroughly mastering a system, of which time 
future can alone develop all the bearings 


and destinies, but of 


| of one enormous branch of her eastern trade. 


which time present has already disclosed enough to make all good | 


and wise men its uncompromising enemies. Suflicient for the day 
is the evil thereof in all conscience. 

The pardon of M. de Montalembert is a refinement of indignity 
worthy of the astute intellect of the greatest master of equivoca- 
tion, who has ever occupied a high place of government. The 
Emperor absolves M. de Montalembert, but who will absolve the 
Emperor? How long will it be ere the world forgets the atro- 
cious spectacle of judicial corruption and degradation which was 
deliberately set face to face with the masters of French thought, 
in order to trample them down by legal judgments, that remind 
one of the deliberations of pirates? Is it imagined that because 
the Count is not actually to be imprisoned, intellect and free- 
dom can forgive the sentence which has been passed upon them, 
or abstain from that challenge to a struggle for life and death 
which has been given to them in the late trial? In cases of this 
kind, Tiberius has forgotten that there is no room for his cle- 
mency. There can b 
and the present day: all the political skill which the Emperor 


no compromise between Torquemada | 


has learned from his st udy of the Italians of the sixteenth cen- | 


tury will be insuflicient to compass such an end, The forgiveness 
cannot, must not, dare not be reciprocal. Those to whom the 
cause of public virtue and public liberties is committed are 
bound to continue this sacred strife with a régime incompatible 
with their existence ; end this pardon, which the Emperor may 
vainly imagine the consummation of his victory, does in reality 
but mark the first moment of ebb tide in his nefarious domina- 
tion. In these struggles between tyranny and intellect, un- 
less the first can crush and extirpate utterly, the victory of the 

tter is as certain as sunrise. This trembling of the Em- 


Right in presence of the deed he was consummating, this | 
igh 


it of the Imperial assassin from the face of the Marius 

of French liberties, sitting with dignity amid their ruins, 
and awaiting contemptuously a punishment which would have 
glory, who, except the vilest of mankind, can mis- 

take it for magnanimity? Throughout the whole sensitive 
intellectual frame of France the thought that “the Emperor is 
afraid,” will go rapidly like an inspiriting electric shock, And 
amidst the general doubt which events of late years have left on 
mens’ minds, whether some of the virtues of old France have not 
eclined, no one has yet suspected French courage of any dimi- 
nution of its ancient lustre. Apart, therefore, from any revolu- 
ary convulsion, by its mere courageous exercise, the thought 


they were ten years ago; that it is rich in minerals, and above 
all minerals in coal—as necessary now to war and commerce as 
oxygen to the blood; that it is a commanding position—a warder 
of the Chinese waters; that it may be wanted as a station for 
that electric telegraph which even cool-headed business men fore~ 
see will stretch from England to China; that it is wanted now 
not only to ensure our supremacy eastward of the Straits of Ma- 
lacca, but to keep down piracy. But, perhaps, since Lord Derby 
has proposed to desert them, it may be fitting to remind our 
readers that a large number of our countrymen and countrywo- 
men have settled in Sarawak, anda larger number of British sub- 
jects, on the faith of that recognition by their country, implied in 
the approbation awarded to Sir James Brooke by the Government 
of England, and the honowrs conferred on him by her Queen, 

We venture to say that no Minister of England ever showed 
greater political short-sightedness than Lord Derby has shown in 
this transaction. But bad and blundering as his conduct is, his 
reasons for so acting are worse. They involve principles which, 
if carried out, would destroy the empire. Here is a solid English 
interest ina part of the world remote from England, but not 
remote from her great Eastern possessions, and on the highway 
Lord Derby pro- 
poses to give it the “go by.” And why? Because if “ every 
Englishman ” acted like Sir James Brooke, it would be inconve- 
nient for the imperial Government! But if every Englishman 
went making settlements in foreign lands we should like to know 
where would be the imperial government to suffer inconvenience ? 
This is puerile. Another reason is that to take Sarawak would 
be to multiply our colonies and dependencies “ already too nume- 
rous ’—{may not Messrs. Cobden and Bright ery out “ that is 
our thunder! ””}]—With which of our possessions is Lord Derby 
going to part ? New settlements, he says, are not additions of 
strength but of weakness. Does Lord Derby think he is talking 
with children when he puts forward such ridiculous statements! 
He must know that whether a new settlement will be a source of 
strength or of weakness depends not on the fact that it is a new 
settlement, but whether it is a strong or weak settlement. Every 
colony and dependency was new once. According to Lord Derby 
every colony and dependency added to our empire has been a 
a source of weakness; because it was new, and increased the 
difficulties of the gentlemen in Downing Street, and added to 
the items in the budget. We trust, for Lord Stanley’s 
sake, that Lord Derby does not act on the same prin- 
ciple in dealing with the unreclaimed land on his estate. If 


| a squatter made a nice little farm out of some wild land on the 


) has the command of those waters, 


Derby property, would Lord Derby refuse to take possession be- 
cause it was anew farm’ Clearly, in deciding what additions 
we make to our empire we must be guided by the intrinsie worth 
of the acquisition, not by its novelty. We contend, and the best 
sense of England is with us, that Sarawak is intrinsically worth 
whatever it is likely to cost, either in trouble to Downing Street 
or in cash to the nation; for if the possession of Sarawak enabled 
us to effect nothing more than the suppression of piracy, it would 
pay. If Lord Derby could not govern Sarawak as er as 
Sir James Brooke, then we say all the more shame to Lord 
Derby. But no remark made by the Premier on Tuesday shows 
how purblind he is, more than the foolish assertion that, whether 
our commerce will be cut up in the China seas depends upon who 
One would think that Lord 
Derby’s idea of a navy was that it is something wholly inde- 
pendent of the land. The command of a sea is not like the com- 
mand of a tract of inland country—self-supporting, if we may so 
speak, Armies may be, and have been, independent of the sea; 
but no navy can be independent of terra firma, Your navy isa 
lever that requires naval stations for a fulerum. What are our 
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rts ; why do we hold Malta, Gibraltar, the Cape, Bermuda,’ 
rele. Island, Aden, Hongkong, nay, even little Heligo- 
land? Clearly as points of support for our ships. It is proposed 
to add another point of support to our navy in the Eastern seas, 
and that other, one possessing coal-fields ; and Lord Derby de- 
clines the offered prize, because, forsooth, he has discovered that 
we are in a state of territorial plethora, dropsical with de- 
pendencies ; because he has discovered that navies are independent 
of ports and harbours and docks; and because he is afraid of 
adding a strong place to England’s possessions, lest, like Sir 
James Brooke, ‘‘ every” Englishman, himself of course included, 
should rush forth to found new Kingdoms. Hence Lord Derby is 
prepared to abandon Sarawak, abandon its British inhabitants, 
abandon its coal, and suffer who will to take it—Yankce or 
Dutchman, or it may be the soldadoes of Lord Malmesbury’s par- 
ticular friend and England’s magnanimous ally the French 
Emperor. 
ow, why does Lord Derby place himself in this position * Is 
it because he is a commonplace man who cannot take a broad and 
just view of the interests of this country for himself? Or is it 
ecause he has placed himself, as poor Lord George Bentinck 
did before him, in the hands of a ‘ genius” who is playing a 
deep game of political hazard, and who hopes to win with Derby 
as he hoped to win with Bentinck ? Is it because he takes Mr. 
Bright’s views of British policy as the acme of British sense, and 
surrenders Sarawak with the fond belief that he is mitigating the 
hostility of a powerful party ? It iseasy to see that Lord Derby’s 
reasons were made for him—he has an adroit Chancellor and a 
clever son—and it is also easy to see that political indecision, ti- 
midity, and negation, are natural to him, ‘To flinch has become 
second nature with him. And, without exaggeration we may 
say, woe betide England if, while Derby, Disracli, and Stanley, 
are her Ministers, she becomes involved even only in the near 
danger of the tempest of war. The desertion of Sarawak is the 
index finger pointing ominously to the policy of timidity and 
eyasion, which has now become the policy of Downing Street. 


COLONIAL REPRESENTATIVE PEERS, 

WutILe contradicting the unfounded report that he was sent out 
to Canada with a political mission from the Colonial Office, to as- 
certain the feelings of the Canadian people with regard to a 
Federal Union, Lord Bury has shown that he will bring back 
very valuable testimony to the practicability and expediency of 
such a measure; and he has already thrown out a hint, which 
may be serviceable in strengthening the links that bind together 
the British Empire. In most of the colonies, independently of 
the ordinary political distinctions, there are two parties: one 
highly democratic in its tendency, ridicules any interference of 
the Home Government, or any connexion with the old country; 
the other still looks to ‘‘the metropolis” for protection, guidance, 
and . distinction. That which may be called the Separa- 
tist Party seems in some of our colonies to forget how im- 
portant is the dependence of those provinces on the parent 
country for protection in case of war. In the event of any great 
armed disturbance of the civilized world, where would Australia 
be without England? On the other hand, the Centralizing party 
has undoubtedly found great difficulty in suggesting a practical 
method of carrying out its plans. As Sir Francis Hincks said, in 
a pamphlet published some time back and recently quoted by 
Lord Bury, if our old American colonies resented ‘ taxation 
without representation,” Colonial Members in the English Parlia- 
ment would enjoy representation though their constituents did 
not bear the burden of taxation. The objection is more technical 
than pertinent; but there are difficulties in identifying the func- 
tions of Colonial representatives with those of the House of Com- 
mons. Again the project of having a consultative chamber of 
colonial delegates in London is likely enough to be frustrated by 
the diversity of feelings and views amongst the various colonies. 
For instance, the Australian colonies, although some enterprising 
colonists had already used the collective flag of Australia with its 
five stars, have totally scouted the idea of a federal union amongst 
themselves; while there appears some considerable probability 
that the North American Colonies will be glad to strengthen and 
aggrandize their position by becoming a federation under the 
monarchy to compete with the Republican federation to the 
South. 

The Separatist party in the colonies has always ridiculed the 
idea of looking to ‘‘the metropolis” for honours ; yet there is no 
doubt in every colony a class of influential men who regret that they 
receive no adequate recognition in the mother country, while the 
local honours which they bear would be immensely magnified in 
the sight of their countrymen if they had the seal of imperial re- 
cognition. We have before pointed this out. The ‘ honour- 
able” gentleman who enjoys the highest honours in his own 
colony, coming to London, finds himself plain ‘‘ Mr. ——,” with 
little more notice from the Colonial Office than a pure stranger 
from some country town; and the very man who pants for a di- 
rect association with the administrative body in the metropolis is 
sent back mortified and alienated. Surely this is as ienpeliiie as 
it is unjust. The expedient suggested by Lord Bury appears at 
the first blush of it to obviate the difficulties of a metropolitan 
recognition, while securing the substantial advantages of colonial 
representation, 

His plan is, that gentlemen from the colonies, who have at- 
tained distinction among their own countrymen, should be ac- 


ception of Life Peerages, with a seat in the Upper House of the 
Imperial Legislature. Here we get rid of all difficulties about 
* representation and taxation.” We have leading colonists iden- 
tified with the imperial aristocracy ; colonial travellers are sup. 
plied with representatives “at home,” who would perform -- 
them the function of an ambassador, by introducing them to the 
Court and to society. For the moment we beg no question of 
life peerages,—the comparative advantages or disadvantages of 
granting hereditary peerages in such cases may well be left for 
ulterior discussion; but, undoubtedly, some such arrangement 
would most usefully supply direct connection between the impe- 
rial influences and our colonial dependencies, would strengthen 
the popular feeling of loyalty for the mother-country, and would 
recruit the legitimate influences of the Government at home, 








ENGLAND'S STRENGTH IN EUROPE, 

Proruecy might be justified in the most tremendous forebodings 
| if it were to take the actual state of the Continent for its raw e- 
terial, There is seareely a catastrophe that might not with great 
probability be anticipated—revolution, beginning somewhere in 
Italy and ending no one knows where; Absolutist reaction going 
to new excesses, and countenancing the vilest tyrannies of Naples, 
| and the basest intrigues of the so-called Greek race ; or, per laps 
| worse than all, the complete development of that equivocating 
Cwsar who appears to be engaged in a stage of cajoling Europe 
for the purpose of domineering afterwards, wheedling England, 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia with incompatible pretexts, to con- 
nive at his manewuvres for undermining the intiuence of eyery 
considerable state but his own, while bartering away or beating 
down the independence of secondary states. War, the toppling 
down of thrones, the upheaving of insurrections, the outrages of 
anarchy, the sweeping of devastating armies over the plains of in- 
dustry, are pictures which might be painted beforehand without 
any strain of the imagination, solely upon the data of movements 
now going on before our eyes. It would appear as if kings and 
statesmen were incapable of accepting the warnings that are of- 
fered to them. ‘The intelligent and courageous Prince Regent of 
Prussia seems to think that he can exorcise the demons, Absolu- 
tism and Anarehy, by preaching at them. And the worst of it 
is that our own country, following the bent given to it some gene- 
rations back, by Tory statesmanship, stands committed to a part- 
nership with the mischief-breeding Absolutists. If any dangers 
exist upon the Continent, if any sufferings are inflicted upon the 
peoples thereof, we are in part chargeable with the wrong-doing, 
as well as those despotic governments of which we complain, If 
| we accuse France of bullying Switzerland, threatening Belgium, 
| and coercing Portugal, France may turn round and tell us that 
| she has done so with our help. 
| «The balance of power” is maintained, on the pretext that it 
| will secure the peace of Europe, the independence of nations, and 
| the territorial integrity of those states which were settled in 1815, 
We have seen the balance continually falling all on one side; we 
| find nations so little independent, that a Sovereign, our old ally, 
| 





obeys the dictate of the parvenu whose dynasty it was the very 
object of the settlement to exclude; while Poland has disappear- 
ed from the map, and the frontiers of Germany, Denmark, Italy, 
Greece, and France itself are on the eve of litigation, if not al- 
ready unsettled. Such are the results of the system which is 
kept up by our active and constant interference. We neither as- 
sure peace, nor national independence, nor territorial integrity, 
nor obedience to public law. 

Seeing this whosesale failure of the existing system, some 
have proposed that we should set up and instantly follow out the 
system of what they are pleased to call non-intervention. We 
use the word under protest, simply as indicating a set of ideas 
which includes very sound and powerful truths, and which com- 
mands the conviction of influential classes in our principal towns, 
though the word itself implies a great deal more than its advo- 
cates intend. A commercial country like England, with a tra- 
velling population, never can abstain from intervention ; and the 
use of an exaggerated expression lends a spurious force to the ar- 
guments against the truth which is really involved, Seing the 
impossibility of adopting any course of non-intervention, the sym- 
pathizers with despotism, with the “balance of power,” with the 
system of 1815, or with the mere ghost of constituted authority 
on the continent, point to the necessity of some relations with 
foreign states as the reason for continuing as we are. They point 
also to the tremendous and deplorable effects which would follow 
from a sudden adoption of the policy suggested. 

If we were to suppose it possible that any British Cabinet, with 
the royal sanction, could insert in a Tuesday or Friday night's 
Gazette a proclamation that this country would on a given day 
withdraw from all existing treatise, alliances, and combinations, 
within twenty-four hours after the receipt of that intelligence 
the chief towns of the Continent, we should most likely see whole- 
sale revolt, the levying of armies, the array of man against man, 
with bloodshed, pillage, and incendiarism, involving the total de- 
struction of English property to an amount which can scarcely be 
estimated. It does not need this last fact as an insurance against 
the adoption of any such policy. English statesmen,—to say n0- 
thing of conscience—haye too little originality, too little will, 
or imagination, to venture upon any course so out of the beaten 
track. Onthe contrary, looking forward to those consequences 
which must follow upon any sudden adoption of the policy sug- 





cepted by the Imperial Government as proper subjects for the re- 


gested, oppressed with the difficulty of transacting our very 
Suupiionte’ public affairs from day to day, glad enough if the 
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Forei: 
with decent credit, our responsible statesmen scarcely dream of 
departing from established routine. They treat England’s share 
in the crimes of the Continental system somewhat in the light of 
a predestination; they drift on in the stream, as their predeces- 
sors have done, and claim for ‘‘ duty” or ‘ policy,” that coursa 
which is dictated alone by helpless and sequacious common- 
lace. 

The true policy for this country would be to stand apart from 
these combinations so alien to our convictions and our feelings ; 
and that policy is attested quite as much by the advantages which 


would attach to it as by the accursed consequences of our present | 


entanglements. Undoubtedly it is true that we must have well 
defined relations with all foreign countries, and we should need 
arrangements for the proper regulation ot our shipping intercourse, 
for the guidance and protection of travellers, and in some cases 
for joint operations, particularly where any kind of commercial or 
constructive works were necessary. 
desirable to establish more systematic and permanent relations 
between all countries on the globe, as by a delegation from the 
several Governments to sit in that species of permanent national 
congress which would constitute the first tribunal for questions at 
public law, and might ultimately become a legislature for the 
same grand but still strictly limited purpose. All these arrange- 
ments might be made without drawing us into the political action 
of our neighbours. Indeed all that is necessary would be attained 


Indeed it is both possible and | 


if we were to consider these simply as “‘ arrangements ” between in- 
dependent powers, in no degree pledging those separate powers to | 


anything else but the things stipulated. Should the time arrive 
when England could take this position, she would be disembar- 
rassed of all the complicities in despotism, its oppressions, 
intrigues, and treacheries, which now contaminate ae public 
morale and cramp the very action of her power. At pre- 
sent, in a minority of one to four among the Powers,—considering 
America for the time as neutral,—the strength of England is 
neutralized and her influence annulled or reversed; but in that 
ease she would stand free to rally round her many minor states, 
and something else besides, which would restore her full freedom 
of action. Representing as she does certain political principles, 
possessing immense property, and in our epoch commanding 
the largest amount of naval strength, the avowed opinion of 
England would carry a weight with it which she does not at pre- 
sent possess. Exclusion and “ protection” minimize the sone of 
the world, and retard the progress of civilization, It would evi- 
dently be a great advantage for the whole world, and for this 
country in particular, if greater freedom on the Continent were to 
allow a greater activity of international intercourse and of com- 
merce. The most intelligent parties of the different foreign states 
hold by our convictions on these points, and their numbers are 
ever on the increase ; but heretofore they have derived no encourage- 
ment, support, or shelter from the influence of England. By de- 
grees, no doubt, these free parties will increase and become the 
majority. The first actual consolidation appears to take place in 
some of the minor states, where already a majority favourable to 
freedom rules, and las with it the court, the mers Mera and the 
army. Sardinia, Belgium, and Portugal are examples; while 
Sweden and Norway, Denmark, perhaps Spain, Tuscany, and 


| own ee by prohibiting any free-trade in his own district. 


Office can muddle on through its giant correspondence | did not draw to the Cathedral exactly those classes for whom it 


was more especially designed. To judge not only by costume, 
but by countenance, manner, tone of voice, and 1 BA Bron the 
crowd was a middle class congregation, and probably upon the 
whole, a “‘churehgeing” congregation. Some of the particular 
arrangements for admitting the multitude without pressure or 
inconvenience, not very precisely carried out, were defeated in 
their result. The church was filled hours before the time, as a 
theatre is on special occasions; the audience in fact, cries the 
cynic, was in a great degree drawn by the same motives that 
attract to the theatre. But although it would be diflicult with 
any precision to ‘draw the line” or to fix the motives that go- 
verned particular positions of the congregation; yet the broad 
fact remains, that if clergymen of earnestness and distinction 
announce their resolye to perform divine service, and to preach 
in a church without separation of pews, and with an appeal di- 
rectly to the largest principles of Christianity, immense multi- 
tudes repair to the church in order to assist in the service. The 
multitude therefore, desires such services, takes pleasure in them, 
and will endure inconvenience to attain the gratification. Im- 
portant truths are involved in these facts. 

When the multitude was fairly in the church, it laboured 
under a serious difficulty—that of hearing. It went to hear the 
sermon; but the sermon could not be extended to it ; partly for 
want of adequate voice, mainly for want of fitness in the structure 
of the building. This could of course be mended by improving 
the furniture of the Church. 

While some few thousands were doing their best to share the 
special services within the Cathedral, an equal multitude was 
waiting outside, restless, disappointed, discontented, profitlessly 
wasting time. When the special services were first contemplated 
the first objection was, that they would draw away the ordinary 
congregations of the neighbouring churches ; and we all remember 
how the Reverend Mr. Edouart, of St. Michael’s in the Strand, in- 
yoked the working of a dormant protective law to keep up his 
The 
free-traders, however, have prevailed ; and it has been found that 
instead of the congregations being drawn away from the ordinary 
churches, at least in Westminster, the attendance has been in- 
creased by those who could not gain admittance to the Abbey. 
** Might 1 suggest,” asks “A London Clergyman” writing to the 
Times, “ that the City churches in the neighbouroed of St. Paul’s 


| would probably be well filled by the overflowings of the great ca- 


thedral. Here,” he adds, ‘is work for the clergy to do, as cheer- 
ing as it is unexpected”; but how are the clergy to draw into 
their churches the multitude which intends to enter St. Paul’s ? 
The expedient which would answer that end, appears to us to be 
simple. The City clergy have only to compose and deliver such 


' sermons as the people will desire to hear and will profit by re- 


| laws to guard their occupation. 


thaps even Prussia, might be brought up to the mark if Eng- | 


and were to take the lead in such a movement. 


altered position could we arrive at it. 


We have only | 
glanced at these ulterior advantages which would attend our | 
| Lory Dersy’s Government is not unlucky even in its misfor- 


But these benefits, which we sce so distinctly at an ulterior | 


date, might not be unavailing for the present time. They 
might be discounted ; and the very course for doing so would in 
itself be the soundest policy for this country now. Her power so 
to act is indicated by the very mischiefs which would ensue from 
the too sudden change, by the benefits that would accrue ulti- 
mately. If any British statesman were to announce the retreat of 
England from existing combinations, his word would be a terror 
to every power on the continent, a terror which gives him a latent 
power. The alliance of England, with her moderation, her 
wealth, and strength, is an advantage, to retain which, even 
in part, foreign powers will make concessions. If, therefore, 
a master mind should accede to our Foreign Office or to 
our Cabinet he would find it perfectly within his power to an- 
nounce that henceforward England would not renew any perma- 
nent political combinations; that she would henceforward seck 
gradually to withdraw from combinations, which create inchoate, 
latent, and dormant powers to be used by those who share neither 
her convictions nor her sympathies; that she would limit her in- 
ternational relations to those specific arrangements which we have 
defined ; that she would seek friendly intercourse with all states, 
but would hold herself independent for political action at each 
particular juncture ; and that never seeking to be the aggressor, 
she would resolutely and promptly repel any aggression upon her- 
self, holding herself free also to join other powers or minor states 
in vindicating the established principles of publie law. 


Should 


there appear any statesmen announcing this as the policy of Eng- | 


land, they would instantly command the greater part of the in- 
fluence and advantage which would result through our ultimate 
emancipation from the combination of despotic powers. 





WHAT TO DO WITH ST. PAUL’S SURPLUS, 
Tue opening of St. Paul’s Cathedral on Advent Sunday was a 
great success, qualified by failure. The multitude collected sur- 
passed all expectation; but we incline to believe that the service 


membering. 
It may happen that all clergymen in the City might not be com- 
petent for that task, and that they have relied more on protective 
it so, the fact would suggest the 
necessity of a revision of the clerical as well as the civil service. 
But some gentlemen in black may possibly be too modest, and a 
clergyman, like many another man, never knows what he can do 

till he tries. 





THE NEW FOREIGN OFFICE DESIGN FROM THE 
GUERNSEY POINT OF VIEW. 


tunes. The publication of Sir John Young’s despatch is decidedly 
a public inconvenience. Party seized upon it at once as an indis- 
cretion by a distinguished Member of the Cabinet, and the best 
use was made of the mistake in order to disparage Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton, his Premier, policy, and party. Other Govern- 
ments have shuftled with public documents; we have heard of 
such things as “‘ missing despatches,” and we have seen Minis- 
terial writings in a certain fine Roman hand, of which all the 
principal parts were omitted in the published versions; but here 
we had an interesting despatch én ertenso, and, if there was any 
error, it lay in the simple act of publication, By a combination 
of good luck and some perseverance, Ministers have succeeded in 
showing that no one of their number, but an outsider of no very 
unusual species, is mainly accountable for the misconduct. The 
despatch was printed for the more easy perusal, copies of it lay in 
the library of the Foreign Office, a gentleman who appears to have 
had the run of the office was admitted to the room, and a copy of 
the despatch is missing. The same gentleman afterwards trans- 
mits a copy of the despatch to the Daily News, in an official 


| envelope, of which he had become vossessed as an officer of the 


Turkish Legion. It turns out that this gentleman had combined 
the capacities of an ex-employé, a candidate for further employ- 
ment, and the private friend of a permanent servant in the Foreign 
Office, Mr. Miller, the sub-librarian. Instead of being a case of 
indisereet statesmanship, it is simply a case of ordinary theft; in 
which the culprit has probably been aided by insuflicient vigilance 
and strictness on the part of Mr. Miller. The present Ministers 
have no more to do with the affair than the late Ministers, or any 
other gentlemen who happen to be in Downing-street. If any 
official is in fault it is Mr, Miller, and the attempt to take ad- 
vantage of the accident for party purposes recoils on those who use 
it so. 

It is one of those cases in which persons work themselves up 
into such an indignation that their ire demands a victim, and in 
some quarters we perceive a tendency to sacrifice poor Mr, Miller. 
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Probably this feeling does not extend to his principals, who, in 
the first instance, suffered from his fault. His mistake is clear: 
he should not have admitted his friend to the library, and above 
all he should not have left the contents of that apartment un- 
protected; but in both these mistakes, if Mr. Miller yielded to a 
too trusting propensity, he also, we imagine, followed something 
like the usage in the public offices, and not entirely without ex- 


ouse. 
If the departments are infested by creatures who enter them in 


the hu hunt for place, who pester now this Secretary of State, 
now that mange ye and who revenge themselves for ill- 
success by threats of making the unappreciating statesman “ re- 


pent,” the nuisance owes its origin to the perverse patronage 
which encourages such creatures and their hopes. There is a sort 
of official cowardice which fosters the growth of this spurious and 
degraded tribe of petty brigands. Ithas in former times been too 
much the custom to seek out agents for not the most direct of pur- 
s, and to pay them with my In the general desire to con- 
ciliate all, public men too readily permit the access of those who are 
most impudent in asserting their own merits, and sometimes the 
easy possessors of patronage attempt to stop importunity by satis- 
ing it. When once an unscrupulous fellow has got the range 
of the public offices he can make himself either useful, or disagree- 
able in a way calculated to intimidate his patrons, and statesmen 
who have once begun to take in this kind of official poison, like 
the consumers of arsenic, find it more easy to go on repeating the 
dose than to discontinue it. It would be a good reform, if public 
men were to look a little less to mere convenience in those who 
approach them, a little more to the personal qualities or public 
spirit of the men seeking to serve the state. 
next new oftices which are to be built, an attempt should be made 
to keep out rats of this kind, even more than the four-footed crea- 
tures who are dishonoured by bearing the same name. 

But we doubt whether even yet the officials perfectly under- 
stand the principle upon which the new public offices are to be 
constructed. The profitable task has been confided to Mr. G. G, 
Scott, who obtained the second prize in the show of designs for the 

se ; and he, it appears, is selected on the ground that the style 
of his design is ‘‘ pointed gothic,” which would make the public 
offices en suite with the Parliament Palace and the Abbey. Per- 
haps the particular style of architecture is less essential than the 
supply of proper space for the conduct of business; yet here, it 
seems, the existing Board of Works, inspired by the antiquarian 
enthusiasm of Lord John Manners, has resolved, on the score of 
*economy,”’ to give up ‘‘ the erection of an official residence, with 
an extensive suite of reception rooms.’”’ Now want of space is 
precisely the crying evil at the existing Foreign Office. There is 
no room in that building to accomplish the proper handling of 
ublic documents ; and it turns out, from the little episode Just 
isclosed, that there is not sufficient space, or not the proper ac- 
commodation, to keep the most important and confidential de- 
spatches separate from strangers like a Mr. Guernsey. This is a 
fundamental error. The existing Foreign Office was appropriated 
to its present use at a time wheu the business of the public de- 
partments was far different from what it is now. In past days 
the public offices were considered to be the private property of the 
privileged few, the public having no business there, and a select 
circle alone having the entrée, At the present day, the public 
expects, and enjoys, the readiest access to the responsible public 
officers. Independently of that change, the mere increase of 
a has multiplied the number of visitors. It is essential 
erefore, to provide, under the same roof, for the safe custody of 
the confidential, and for the readiest entrance of the public. For 
this purpose space, variety of rooms, and distinctness of appropria- 
tion are absolutely necessary. Any new building which lacks those 
essentials of 2 British Foreign Office is unsuited to its purpose, 
will perpetuate a nuisance, and ought to be reconsidered before a 
single stone be laid. 


LAW REFORM AND ITS ANOMALIES, 

Noruine betrays the want of a2tive and effective statesmanship in 
this country more than the condition into which, with all its un- 
doubted retorms, the law has fallen. To say that it is in a state 
of “chaos” would be an exaggeration, though the idea called 
up by the phrase would hardly exaggerate the amount of 
actual confusion in principle, jurisdiction and practice. Since 
Lord Brougham first took up the business of law reform we have 
had many improvements, but the progress made in that direction 
is scarcely so considerable as the amount of progress denied to us 
still through constituted prejudice. The machinery for reform 
which we possess is too exclusively professional, and is wanting in 
that non-professional statesmanship which would connect law re- 
form with lay politics, so as to identify the improvement of the 
law with the judgment of public feeling. It is possibly for 
want of a proper mixture of lay judgment, that the im- 

vements in the law which we have already effected, 

ve had so considerable a tendency in deteriorating what 
we may call the public opinion of the profession and the 

fession itself, both as a matter of emolument and of eleva- 
“ The law is not what it was!” exclaims the solicitor of 


. 
. 


old standing, conscious that there is more trouble and a less pro- 
— of pay. The public observes with regret, that while un- 

oubtedly justice, in accordance with the general tendency of 
business in these days and of public requirement, is in the main 
brought more home to every man’s door, yet the character of the 
Profession at the bar is not what it once was. 


There is not the 


At all events in the | 





same proportion of highminded and distinguished men, It js 
perhaps a worse effect of our progress that, in developing indiyj- 
dual sections of the community, it is minimizing the influence of 
general opinion. As law has become more complete profession- 
ally, the lay publie has been more and more withdrawn from a 
review of the subject ; and at the same time there is an undoubted 
tendency among professional lawyers to forget those principles of 
our constitution which are the essence at once of law and of poli- 
tical life. 

It is to this last fact that we attribute a tendency amongst cer. 
tain accomplished professional gentlemen, who have studied the 
subject,—perhaps profoundly in its parts,—and who look too 
much for immediate results, to sanction a departure from the old 
principle of English juries. We will not go into the history of 
the institution; suflice it that we have found the refusal of legal 


| judgment in certain cases, unless twelve ‘‘ good men and true” 
be satisfied on the facts alleged before the Court, to operate as a 


check upon oppression, corruption, and abuse. Yet in recent 
times there has been an attempt, year after year, to bring south- 
ward from Scotland the practice of ceasing to require an unanj- 
mous verdict from juries. At the mecting of the Law Amend- 
ment Society, on Monday evening, more than one gentleman fa- 


' voured the proposal of increasing the aumber of the jury, so that 


| 
| 
| 


out of twenty-four a majority would amount to the established 
number of twelve; but what then’ Itis a mistake to suppose 
that a court of justice, by any operation or process, could arriye 
at the absolute truth, and certainly the jury is no machine for 
that purpose. Its use is to withhold the powerful intervention 
of the law except on such evidence as will satisfy any twelve men 
taken out of the community. It is true that in many cases those 


men may differ amongst themselves, just as one single man con- 





| recriminations, and explanations. 


sulting his own mind will find the most opposite judgments con- 
tending for the ascendancy. In grand jurics, as everybody 
knows who has served, various expedients are adopted at the mo- 
ment, to ascertain the predominant feeling of the members: some- 
times dissentients drop into silence, merely under the force of the 
ascendant feeling ; sometimes a show of hands may be taken. But 
when the jury comes into court it has, ‘‘ by hook or by crook,” 
jostled its notions down into something like one consolidated 
opinion ; and, more or less roughly the twelve men, or the twenty- 
three, are satisfied. No country in the world has secured a 
greater amount of liberty combined with security than England; 
Scotland itself cannot compare with us. Even in civil cases the 
principle of openly admitting into the jury-box debate, vote, and 
perchance canvassing, is incompatible with the very essence of that 
institution which has guaranteed to us our political independence 
and our political tranquillity. The special committee of the Law 
Amendment Society has reported against any change, whether in 
civil or criminal.cases ; but, after an carnest debate at a small 
meeting, the discussion was adjourned in order to a fuller at- 
tendance. It indicates the unsettled state of feeling that sucha 
discussion should even be raised in England. 

When we give effect to a reform, the actual working, from a 
want of mastery at the outset, gives us unexpected results, opens 
new questions, and exposes the want of adequate machinery. 
While Lord Brougham 1s vainly contending with the obstacles to 
the amendment of the law of bankruptcy and insolvency, and the 
Law Amendment Society is slowly labouring through inquiries as 
to the nature of ‘false pretences,”—pulled up, for example, by 
the question whether the sale of fourteen ounces of sugar and two 
ounces of gypsum as a pound of sugar, is or is not a ‘ false pre- 
tence,”—we have called in active existence the new Marriage 
Court,—a great court with a vast press of business, but without 
judges to man the bench. [rom time to time “ the full court” is 
put off, because there is not a supply of judges to meet the de- 
mand. And that deficiency of the judicial element is permitted 
in a court which is actually altering the social institutions of the 
country, and mooting questions that go to the very bottom of every 
legal system. Day after day, lately, the Marriage Court has been 
occupied with a vast matrimonial squabble, going into all its de- 
tails, its episodes, its vituperations, its ins and outs, expletives, 
As Sir Cresswell Cresswe 


| said, ‘it is the first time a jury has had to listen to such a tale 





at such a length.” The case was repulsive. A dissenting clergy- 
man had consented to marry the widow of a tavern-keeper with 
50,000/. to her dowry, had led for some months a cat and dog 
life, and met the charge of cruelty with the pleas of provocation, 
condonation, “sherry,” and recrimination; the ex-clergyman 
and the ex-tavern-keeper having exchanged epithets not gene- 
rally supposed to be admitted into respectable society, especially 
‘where a livery servant is kept.” Overwhelmed perhaps by the 
dead-weight of testimony, the jury, surprisingly dull to the evi- 
dence of condonation, pronounces that harshness in a marrie 
man, whose life is one continued paroxysm of exasperation, 1S 
cruelty within the meaning of the act; an instructive conclusion 
for bickering couples; and one which rather ‘‘ walks into’ the 
assumed inviolability of the matrimonial institution of this coun- 
try! ; 

In the midst of this practical confusion we have leading law- 
yers expressing the subversive wish that law and equity could be 
fused; while others, with more tangible reasons, have got s0 far 
as to move in the Law Amendment Society for a special com- 
mittee to inquire into the expediency of concentrating all the 
courts of law and equity in one place, a measure that ought to 
have been accomplished long ago. In the Law Amendment Bo- 
ciety we possess a chamber excellently constructed to serve the 
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se of preliminary deliberation. It has amongst its members 
ra Sayers and young, Lord Chancellors, sucking barristers, and 
working attornies ; it has laymen connected by blood and genius 
with the province of law; laymen who, viewing the law in its 
social md a bearings, connect law with legislation, and 
poth with the usages and wants of the community. Thus con- 
structed the Society is a sort of preparatory school for the intro- 
duction of law reforms into Parliament, a kind of consultative 
Parliament. At the head of public opinion, the Society 
proves to be only too far in advance of those two chambers 
which hold the power of legislation, but are wont to exercise 
their powers only under sufferance of the “responsible ” lawyers, 
the Lord Chancellor and other men swayed for the time being far 
less by the motives of legists or statesmen than the motives of the 
departments ; men who feel the force of objects desired by the 
community far less than the ‘‘difficulties ” of their bureaux, and 
whose sense of reponsibility takes refuge from the arduous labour 
of deciding and acting in the respectable asylum of doubt and 
abnegation. Thus we bring specific improvements to the verge of 
settlement in the Law Amendment Society, and carry them into 
Parliament, only to be thrown back by idle questions upon first 
principles ; and the country, led by its Executive, walks the path 
of law reform after thefashion of those pilgrims who took one step 
forward and two backward. 
RAILWAY IMPROVEMENTS, TITEIK PROGRESS AND 
HINDRANCE, 

Tue railway world is “ heaving,” as the penny-a-liner says, with 
ideas of improvement, big and little; but every improvement is 
first incubated in the hard-shelled form of ‘‘ question,” over which 
there is commonly more cackling than hatching. Yet most 
questions between the railways and the public,—whether of fares, 
parcels, luggage, or anything else,—can be easily solved by the 
simplest principles. Take the new question. The Commercial 
traveller necessarily carrics with him a certain amount of luggage 
consisting of samples; and he is charged for the excess in 
the same proportion with a private traveller who uses the 
railway at comparatively rare intervals; though the commer- 
cial traveller is constantly on the move, as a frequent cus- 
tomer necessarily returns a large amount of profit to the railway, 
might reasonably expect a certain discount on the gross 
emolument of the line, and by his perpetual going and re- 
coming in fact pays even a larger proportion on a_ given 
amount of luggage than an ordinary traveller does. Judging the 
ease by the common rule of averages, in the charge for weight, for 
conveyance, and for collection of payment, the commercial tra- 
veller might be allowed some degree of licence. In addition to 
which, it must be remembered that his activity creates no small 
amount of other commercial travelling and of goods traffic. The 
true principle for the company to be guided by is, the creation of 
business at a reasonable profit, and not the exaction of the largest 
payment at one specific time. 

The true principle for the company in all cases is, to serve the 
convenience of the public, and this sound maxim is gradually 
obtaining extended acceptance, but very slowly: some of the 
newest improvements are in fact admissions of the degree to 
which the railway companies have procrastinated the very means 
of increasing their business and revenue. How many years is it 
since Mr. Rowland Hill suggested a plan for diminishing the de- 
lays of railways and mail-coaches by dropping and picking up 
parcels in mid career’ More recently, on some minor lines, 
railway compauies have adopted the plan of dropping carriages 
in the rear of a train, instead of stopping at a station, M. 
Guichard Pétrus, a French civil engineer, has designed the 
construction of a train which would permit portions of it to be 
left behind at the several stations, or taken on, without stopping. 
According to his arrangement there would be a drawbrid or 
gangway between all the carriages of a train. On approaching a 
station, passengers who desired to stop there, would pass into the 
sternmost carriage, which would be detached and left behind, 
without arresting the train, ‘ Trains indeed,” says M. Guichard, 
“need only stop two or three times a day to allow opportunities 
for refreshment.” 

On the Great Western Railway of Canada has been adopted a 
new improvement which supplies railway travellers with sleeping 
berths. The carriage is divided longitudinally by a partition, on 
each side of which are three tiers of berths, as in a steamer; one 
side is reserved for gentlemen, the other for ladies and children. 
The space between the berths and the window on each side is filled 
up by single seats in each compartment. The berths are furnished 
with spring mattresses and pillows, covered with damask and 
quilting ; appliances for dressing are provided, with proper attend- 
ance. The charge for this accommodation is said to be halfa 
dollar in addition to the ordinary fare. Now this improvement 
1s very important in itself, and is peculiarly adapted for the fast 
life of England. Many a man has business to transact in several 

laces at short intervals, and by this plan he can combine travel- 

ng and repose; accomplishing both in that part of the twenty- 
fours which cannot be used for business. But Canada is before our 
enterprising railway directors. 

Quite recently, indeed, an improvement, very simple but very 
valuable, has been imported from the United States to this 
country—it is in the swinging of the carriages, The carriage is 
constructed as usual, but instead of resting on wheels in the 
ordinary way—four or six—it rests upon a pair of wheels at each 
end; the wheels are attached to a platform which is attached to 


ge 


| like those on the American plan, 


| counterpart of the ‘floating hotel,” the steamship. 


the carriage by a pivot, and on that the carriage freely turns. 
The effect is that at a bend in the line the wheels take the 
direction of the curve, over which the carriage passes with in- 
creased smoothness and safety. 

There is no reason, however, why all these improvements, with 
many others which are introduced separately in distant plans, 
should not be combined ; and any company which could render 
its line a model railway would most assuredly be repaid, not 
simply by drawing business from other lines, but by in i 
the absolute amount of its own custom, Probably one of the first 
improvements would be to render the carriages open throughout, 
It is supposed, indeed, that our 
carriages, divided into three compartments, are more ‘ exclusive” 
than the American,—more private; but the result is exactly the 
reverse. Any party, except one numbering six or eight, is ex- 
posed to the annoyance of being placed in the closest temporary 
contiguity with strangers; the separation from other passe 
who might neutralize the intruder, being sometimes a 
nuisance, sometimes a really dangerous hazard. The use of open 
carriages would facilitate many other improvements, such as the 
minimizing of stoppages by the dropping of the rearward car- 
riage, the construction of sleeping apartments, and, above all, 
that easy introduction of attendance and of refreshment pee 
the day, which would render the railway-carriage the inlan 
Railway-tra- 
velling would thus become no hindrance to the business of life 
but it would combine the expediting of business with repose and. 
refreshment. How much of English social life would then actually 
be spent on the rail! 


AND “ BLACKWOOD” ON THE PRESENT STATE 
OF POLITICS. 
THE TRIAL OF MONTALEMBERT, 
From Fraser's Magazine for December. 

“Who is the prosecutor of M. de Montalembert? None other than 
the Emperor, whom we are in the habit of calling our most faithful 
ally, whom Lord Derby (shame, for ever shame on him) calls ‘ a great 
and illustrious man’; whom poor simple Lord Malmesbury calls ‘ his 
ereat friend’; and whom Lord Palmerston was so forward to acknow- 
ledge in 1851, and so over-zealous to oblige in January 1858, This, 
however, is not the worst. The men so complaisant in producing a 
Conspiracy Bill in the boginning of the present year have chosen the 
moment when Lisbon has veen menaced and the hing of Portugal in- 
sulted by the crew of a French frigate; when the slave-trade has been 
openly advocated in French Government journals; when Rome has been 
seven years in the possession of a French army; when Belgium and 
Switzerland have been repeatedly threatened ; when new and unheard- 
of rights have been asserted as to fishing in Newfoundland waters ; when 
Cherbourg has been enlarged and fortified; when a despotism the most 
absolute weighs on France; when new outrages to humanity and civil- 
ization have been disclosed in the recently published work of Colonel 
Walmsley on Algeria; and when the gulf separating the educated, the 
intelligent, the calm-thinking, and the foreseeing of France is day by 
day widening—at such a time, we say, two of the late Ministers of Eng- 
land, who were so over-complaisant in introducing a Conspiracy Bill, 
have inappropriately and inauspiciously chosen to pay a visit to Louis 
Napoleon at Compi¢gne. Possibly, before they leave the French soil, 
Lords Palmerston and Clarendon may hear in the capital of France that 
M. de Montalembert has been convicted and expatriated from the French 
soil for the heinous crime of pronouncing a panegyric on English insti- 
tutions, Are these the men who can look to return again to power in 
this country as the Ministers of a free people? Are these noble lords, 
in a word, the servants of England, or the slaves and adulators of 
France? Coupling the acknowledgment of the hero of the coup d'état of 
1851 with the events of January 1858, and the present discreditable and 
untimely visit, we shall be much surprised if this last event will not go 
far to sink the name of Palmerston in the estimation of thinking - 
lishmen, ‘The late First Minister may peradventure be able to explam 
and defend his conduct: all we can wish him is a safe deliverance, As 
to Lord Clarendon, nobody expected from that noble lord much either of 
independence or dignity. A mere formalist, without any of the higher 
qualities of mind, he is neither far-sceing nor discerning. But from 
Lord Palmerston, who has played a leading part for a quarter of a con- 
tury, far better things were indeed expected. It ill beeame the Minister 
who baffled Louis Philippe and his able Minister Guizot, to become the 
adulator or abettor of the oppressor of the French people—of the man 
whose policy it is alternately to pique and soothe the English nation, to- 
day menacing, tomorrow making the amende honorable. The acts of this 
potentate are infinitely too rash, violent, unjust, and despotic, to win the 
suffrages of the English people, or to command the respect and adhesion 
of any honest or dignified British statesman.” 


* FRASER” 


BRIGHT AND THE REFORM MOVEMENT, 
(From Blackwood'’s Magazine.) 

‘There is very little desire in the country for Parliamentary Reform. 
Were cach voter questioned separately, we believe a great majority 
would express aversion or disinclination to change at present, and very 
few indeed would exhibit the least enthusiasm on its behalf. Punch’s 
sketch of John Bright blowing the bellows in the hope of kindling a 
heat for Reform, portrays the simple truth, No practical grievance is 
felt to arise from the present regime,—unless it be that the House of 
Commons is too full of inane mediocrities, who know nothing of states- 
manship and imperial interests, but who pledge themselves to look well 
after the interests of their own town or city: a defect not likely to be 
mended by any further lowering of the franchise. Reform in its pre- 
sent aspect is a mere theory. Itis not that the present Act does not 
work well enough: what is wanted is one which will /ook better. No 
wonder, then, that amongst a practical nation like ours, there should be 
little enthusiasm on the subject, and that Mr. Bright should have to 
puff with his bellows so strongly and unscrupulously.” 


MR, 
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OUR EUROPEAN POSITION. 
(From Blackwood’s Magazine.) 

“ Although all is quiet on the surface at present, there are trying times 
coming for this country, and we will need wary and resolute pilots at the 
helm of affairs. Nothing happens by mistake; and since the last war 
closed, it has often seemed to us that, among other purposes of Provi- 
dence, that war was sent to awake this country betimes from the long 
sleep and false dream of peace and security into which it had so compla- 
cently sunk, That war was brief, like a prelude, yet so sharp and severe 
as to warn us of the tremendous military power and ability of the Conti- 
nental States. It came, as it seems to us, to arouse our nation to the 
increasingly momentous aspect of foreign politics, and to the obvious de- 
ficiency in our own means of defence, in order that, when a still greater 
war comes upon Europe, our cradle-isle of freedom may be bulwarked 
for the contest, and not in that state of woeful lethargy and helplessness 
in which the outbreak of the Crimean war found us. It will not do to 
say that, as almost every war has found us unprepared at the ouisct, and 
yet we generally did well in the end, therefore we may safely allow the 
same thing to happen again. Every year the engines of war grow more 
powerful, and the means of concentration and attack more rapid and 
effective ; so that the tardiness which was but costly and damaging to 
our prestige in former times, may now prove all but fatal. There is no 
undue war-spirit in our Government or our aristocracy: compared with 
the other classes of the nation, it is entirely the other way. And if Mr. 
Bright be really desirous of inculeating his doctrines, let him go amongst 
the Continental Powers, and preach disarmament to them. If we are to 
be safe without an army at home, and have no more Crimean wars, we 
must witness a great change in the condition of the Continent. Look at 
the map of Europe. ‘There is Russia—a wide sea of soldiers, ever en- 
croaching on her neighbours both in Europe and Asia, There are Aus- 
tria and Prussia, both essentially military powers,—the one a military 
despotism by necessity of her internal condition—the other, military in 
self-defence. And close to our own shores is France—an empire of the 
sword, backed by Mr. Bright's favourite system of universal suffrage. 
In the face of these things, and in the face of a future which by no means 
looks peaceful, it becomes Great Britain to be most circumspect in her 
policy, and to look well to her defences. Taken in connexion with the 
signs of the times, the warnings in Montalembert’s recent work are not 
to be disregarded. Whether or not he is right in his estimate of our 
means of defence, he at least expresses the vicws and sentiments enter- 
tained of this country by continental statesmen.” 

Fine Arts. 
PROVINCIAL EXHIBITIONS—LIVERPOOL, 

The stagnancy of London is the opportunity of the provinces in point 
of picture shows. ‘The autumn and winter months, which usually pre- 
sent nothing but closed doors at the annual exhibition rooms of the me- 
tropolis, and which show, in this present season, but the solitary 
Winter Exhibition in Pall Mall, throw open the yearly gatherings of 
art in the provinces, recruited in great part from the London galleries of 
the departed season, but also indebted for many important clements of 
strength to the local painters, as well as to private collectors. Of these 
exhibitions, some maintain a comparison with London in more than 
proportionate force. No part of England is more thickly sown with 
art-purchasers than the great manufacturing district of the North-west ; 
and Manchester and Liverpool especially have, as might be expected, 
a standing of their own in art. 

The annual exhibition at Manchester last year, is stated to have been 
pretty well swamped by the overwhelming attractions of the Art-trea- 
sures Gallery. This year we trust it may be in the way of finding com- 
pensation ; and we happen to know that it contains the best of the Lon- 
don season’s pictures—the Dead Stonebreaker of Mr. Wallis, whose 
Chatterton carried off the palm of popularity at the Art-Treasures. 

Liverpool, hitherto provided for by its own Academy singly, has two 
exhibitions this year. Our readers are already aware of the fact; and 
of its motive in a somewhat acrimonious controversy caused by the stamp 
of approval which the Academy has set upon its so-called Preraphaelite 
contributors. If Liverpool can support two exhibitions—and we cannot 
but suppose it quite able if willing to do so—matters may go smoother 
henceforward ; Prwraphaclites, and the large body of artists who subscribe 
more or less positively to their principles, contributing to the Academy, and 
others to the “Society.” ‘The split has as yet added nothing but strength 
to the Academy’s exhibition ; having set its supporters upon their met- 
tle, and produced a collection which is accredited, and we have no doubt 
rightly, as the best ever shown there. The Academy itself is a body of 
uncommon ability and purpose, numbering such members as Messrs. Ro- 
bertson, Alfred Hunt, Windus, Campbell, Davis, Oakes, and Bond, 
most of whom contribute. The leading Preraphaclites are represented 
— some minor works) by Mr. Millais’s gorgeous ‘* Autumn 

aves,’ Mr. Holman Hunt’s early work “ Rienzi,” and modified du- 
one of the “‘ Eve of St, Agnes,” and the “ Scapegoat,” three of Mr. 

etti’s most characteristic water-colours, and the prize-picture, the 
“Chaucer” of Mr. Madox Brown. To these are added the chief paintings 
of Messrs. Lewis, Egg, Anthony, and Leighton, from Trafalgar Square, 
and a vast amount of earnest and vigorous observation in the works of 
young artists who are advancing to distinction, more or less rapidly, 
as the meed of genuine study, such as Messrs. Mac Callum and Wil- 
liamson, and Mrs. Wells. Altogether the exhibition is very remarkable 
for the quantity of fresh, real, and individual truth which it contains. 

The Liverpool Society have bestowed their prizes upon Mr. Goodall’s 
‘Cranmer taken to the Tower,” and works by Messrs. Sydney Cooper, 
Haag, and Calder Marshall. That fact furnishes an accurate enough 

auge of the general calibre of the exhibition. It is strictly of the or- 

nary exhibition-room stamp ; enlisting in its service a fair proportion 
of the more popular second-rate talent of the day, the kind of talent 
which every one is able to appeciate, but displaying little that is thought- 
ful or original in aim, or vigorously determined in study. Among the 
most striking and valuable contributions—though the prize-givers do 
not seem to be aware of the fact—Mr. Hook’s “ Coast-Boy,” Sir Edwin 
Landseer’s ‘‘ Maid and Magpie,” Mr. Frank Stone’s “ Missing Boat,” 
and the water-colours of Messrs. Alfred Fripp and Newton, stand pro- 
minent : the reduced duplicate of Rosa Bonheur’s “‘ Horse Fair” was not 
within the terms of prize-competition. 











TEE EASTERN POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, 

Whitechapel is not to be wholly without advantages allied to those 
which Regent Street possesses. A building in Leman Street, heretofore 
known to ill-fame as the Garrick Theatre, has been opened as “The 
Eastern Polytechnic Institution” under the management of Mr, Mal- 
colm, late lecturer at the West-end Polytechnic, with “ optical appara- 
tus, dissolving views, popular scientific lectures, and other entertain- 
ments.” On a recent visit we found music forming a prominent part of 
the programme, with Mr. Augustus Braham and Miss Isaaes as principal 
vocalists. An appropriate lecture on ‘‘ A Candle” in some of its scienti- 
fic relations, and an entertainment on * Natural Magic,” as previously 
given by Mr. Malcolm at the West End, were also included. We are 
happy <0 call attention to this undertaking as a move for the better, and 
capable of doing some good in its sphere. : 

ANIMALS BY J. B® 

The words of our heading, “‘ Animals by J. B.”’ will be words of pro- 
mise to many people ; to all, that is, who recollect any of the previous 
productions of the Scotch lady who publishes under these initials, 
Whether it be the nursery-fun of ‘ Caw-Caw,” the modest breadth and 
solidity of her oil-pictures of ploughing team or rock-haunting sea-gulls, 
or the self-possessed vigour of her chief publication, “ Illustrations of 
Scripture by an Animal Painter,” w hatever she has done in her own 
special line attests very rare powers for a lady and an amateur—or we 
might say for a designer of any class—and a rare superiority to slightnesg 
or self-display. The little book before us, published by the juvenile- 
loving firm at the corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, and probably in- 
tended more especially for the delectation of children, is even the best 
ofall. Truer, heartier, more playful, or more enjoyable sketches of ani- 
mal life could scarcely be found anywhere. We have here elephants 
infantile and maternal, and trained to unwieldly gambols ; hippopotami 
progressing in age and ugliness; etters and beavers taking the water 
with lithe backs, and tearing their meal of fish; bears rolling over their 
dinner, and after the bone is picked; lions and tigers champing the 
flesh, lapping the water companionably, and nobly composed to rest ; 
apes chattering and hideous; the romance and the reality of a dog of St, 
Bernard, who proves to be scratching himself for obvious purposes in com- 
any with an eeclesiastic in the shape of an extinguisher ; horses and 
a Bs for sportsmen and for artists: Scotch cattle determined to be 
contrary; and akangaroo in the poultry yard, taking one of its flying 
leaps with mild face all innocent of mischief, but greatiy to the discom- 
fiture of the whole feathered, clucking and quacking population. Nor 
have we yet exhausted the catalogue of subjects; while were we to at- 
tempt to exhaust the humour, and the quaint nature and expressiveness 
of each, we might go on with more pages of description than the pleasant 
lady gives us of designs. These range in date from as far back as 1838 
up to the current year ; and have all been past question minutely studied 
on the spot, or vividly remembered from fact. The little book is eu- 
riously good; quite admirable for truth and entertainment, and capitally 
executed in ink-lithography. To all boys and girls we say—Lay out upon 
it the best spent half-crown of your pocket-money ; and to all men and 
women capable of delighting in that most delightful of studics, animal 
life, —Linger over and enjoy it. 

® Scenes of Animal Life and Character from Nature and Recollection by J. B, 
Published by Griffith and Farran, 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND PORTRAITS.* 

There is something of a sectarian jar in the title of this new series of 
photographic portraits, though it may be most unobjectionably meant: 
indeed, only those need find offence herein who seek it. The unpreju- 
diced person who dislikes the title without quite knowing why will per- 
haps discover on reflection that the reason is one which ought to trouble 
the churchman rather than the nonconformist—namely, that the church 
does not unfortunately just now furnish so eminent a bead-roll of names 
as to call for a separate gallery to itself; so that those who take a spe- 
cial interest in the series for its own sake must be such only as see in the 
churchman the church to which he belongs. Beyond this preliminary 
objection, if it deserves to be so considered, we think the execution of 
the scheme, to judge from this first number, open to some ex- 
ception. The portrait of the Archbishop of Canterbury is taken, 
not from the Archbishop himself direct, but from a painting of the Arch- 
bishop based upon a photograph by Messrs. Dickinson. It is an excel- 
lent likeness: nevertheless, the intrinsic principle and idea of a photo- 
graphic portrait-serics is to have them taken from the life itself, and we 
think that on various accounts the preferable system. 

The Church of England Photographic Portrait Gallery. 
bishop of Canterbury. Published by Mason and Co. 


Part I.—The Arch- 


[For Books and New Mestc see the accompanying 
Monthly Supplement.) 


BIRTHS, 

On the 15th November, at Malta, the Wife of Lic 
Assistant-Adjutant-General of a daughter. 

On the 16th, at Malta, the Wife of Colonel Ramsay Stuart, C.B., 21st Fusiliers, of 
a son, 

On the 24th November, at Linwood, Lyndhurst, the Lady Edward Thynne, of a 
daughter stillborn. ‘ 

On the 24th, the Wife of the Rev. T. Swinton Hewitt, Leysters Parsonage, Ten- 
bury, of a son. . 

On the 24th, at Knockglass, county Mayo, the Hon Mrs, Algernon Moreton, of & 
son, 

On the 26th, in Audley Square, the Lady Forester, of a son, stillborn, 4 

On the 26th, at Madeira Hall, Ventnor, Isle of Wight, the Wife of the Rev. Ed- 
mund Carr, rector of Bonchurch, of a daughter. 

On the 27th, at the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, the Wife of the Rev. 
E. M. Heale, of a son. : 

On the 27th, at Springwood Park, Kelso, Lady Scott Douglas, of a son. 


utenant-Colonel Hallewell, 


On the 28th, at Ealing, the Wife of Henry Blackett, Exq., of 13, Great Marlbo- 
rough Street, of a son. “ 

On the 28th, at Exeter, the Wife of the Hon, W. A. Hobart, 34 Bombay Euro- 
»ean Regiment, of a son. ; 
. On the 28th, at Bowerswell, Perth, the wife of John Everett Millais, A.R.A., of & 
daughter. ‘ 

On the 29th, in Lyall Street, Belgrave Square, the Viscountess Malden, of & 
daughter. : i 

On the 29th, at King Edward’s Road, Hackney, Mrs. W. Hall, of a son. — 

On the 30th, in Hill Street, Berkeley Square, the Countess of Caithness, of a son 
and heir, ; : Y > : : 

On the 30th, at Brandeston Vicarage, Suffolk, the Wife of the Rev. 
Smythe, of a son. 


Henry Meade 
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— 
MARRIAGES, 


On the 13th October, at Colaba, Bombay, from the house of Colonel Warre, C.B., 
Lieutenant W. A. J. Shortt, H.M.’s 57th Regiment, eldest son of the late Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Shortt, 87th RK. I. F., te Emily Jane, second daughter of the Rev. C. 
R. Dicken, Reader of Charterhouse, London, 

On the 30th, at Colombo, Ceylon, the Rev. John Scott, to Mary Jane, eldest 
surviving daughter of Mr. W. Ford, of Holles Street, London. 

On the 24th November, at Heaton Mersey Congregational Chapel, James Carlton, 
Esq., Whalley Range, Manchester, to Emma, eldest daughter of Sir James Watts, 

bney Hall, heshire. 

On the Ist December, at St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, Aubury de Vere Beau- 
clerk, Esq., of Ardglass Castle, county Down, Ireland, to Miss Evelyn Fitzroy, of 
Salcey Lawn, Northampton. 

DEATHS. 

On the 20th November, at Hastings, Emily, widow of the late Henry Martyn Thel- 
wall, Esq., of the Bombay Civil Service ; in her 26th year. 

On the 2ist, in Buckland Crescent, St. John’s Wood, Benjamin Wyon, Esq., of 

nt Street, and Langham Chambers, Langham Place ; in his 57th year. 
a 23d, at the Rectory, Long Stratton St. Mary, Norfolk, Major-General 
Joseph Jerrard ; in his 85th year. 

On the 25th, at Vale Place, near Hammersmith, Lancelot Bathurst, Esq., J.P., 
and formerly of the Navy Office, Somerset House ; in his 76th year. 

On the 26th, at Weston-under-Liziard, the Lady Charlotte Bridgeman, second 
surviving daughter of the Earl of Bradford. 

On the 26th, at Walmer, Kent, Lieutenant-Colonel John Philip Hunt, C.B., late 
of the llth Regiment of Foot, and formerly of the 52d Regiment Light Infantry ; 
in his 78th year. 

On the 28th, at Cheltenham, Caroline, wife of Vice-Admiral the Hon. Alexander 





3. 
—_ the 28th, at Uffington House, Stamford, the Dowager Countess of Lindsey, 
widow of Albemarle, 9th Earl of Lindsey, and wife of the Rev. P. W. Pegus. 

On the 28th, at Rottingdean, Sussex, Elizabeth, the beloved wife of Commander 
James B. Willoughby, Royal Navy ; in her 35th year. 

On the 29th, in Lower Fitzwilliam Street, Dublin, the Rev. Thomas Uenry 
Torrens, Rector of Carnalway, County Kildare, eldest son of the late Ven. John 
Torrens, D.D. Archdeacon of Dublin. 

On the 30th, at her residence in Lill Street, the Hon, Elizabeth Cust, daughter of 
the late Lord and Lady Brownlow, of Belton House, Lincolnshire; in her 76th year. 

On the 30th, at Southampton, Lady Georgiana Catherine Barnes, widow of 
Michel William Barnes, Esq., late of Reigate Surrey, and second daughter of 
George William, 7th Earl of Coventry , in her 72d year, 

On the 2d December, Robert Howlett, eldest son of the Rev. R. Howlett, of 
Longham, Norfolk, of Bedford Place, Kensington, and New Bond Street; in his 
27th year. 





—s — —_—_ - —_— ——_——_ 

Che Army. 

FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, NOVEMBER 30. 

Wan Orricr, Pall-Mall, November 30.—Royal Engineers—Brevet-Col. H. 0. 
Crawley to be Col. vice Savage, removed as a General Officer; Brevet-Major J. H. 
Freeth to be Lieut.-Col. vice Crawley; Second Capt. and Brevet-Major C. B. 
Ewart to be Capt. vice Freeth; Lieut, C. E, Harvey to be Second Capt. vice 
Ewart. 

Commissariat Department—Acting Commissary-Gen. J. W. Smith, C.B. to be 
Commissary-Gen, ; Commissary-Gen. J. W. Smith, C.B. to be Commissary-Gen. in 
Chief. 


Brevet.—Major-Gen. G. J. Harding, upon Unatt.Pay of the Royal Engineers, 
C.B. to be Lieut.-Gen. vice Fanshawe, deceased; Major-Gen. W. Douglass, re- 
tired full-pay Royal Engineers, to be Lieut.-Gen. in consequence of the promotion 
of Major-Gen. Harding, who stood next below him on the effective list of the corps 
at the date of his retirement; Col, I. J. Savage to be Major-Gen, vice Harding, 


, - 
Chr Bany. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, DECEMBER 3. 

Apminacry, Dec. 2.—The following promotions, dated the 24th ult. have this day 
taken place, consequent on the death, on the 23d ult. of Viee-Admiral of the White 
the Right Hon. Edmund Lord Lyons, G.C.B. K.C.H. G.C, St. M, and St. G. &e. 
Vice-Admiral of the Blue Sir J. H. Plumridge, K.C.B. to be Vice-Admiral of the 
White; Rear-Admiral the Right Ion. C. Philip, Earl of Hardwicke, on the Re- 
served Half-pay List, to be Vice-Admiral on the Reserved Half-pay List; Rear-Ad- 
miral of the Red Sir H. D. Chads, K.C.B. to be Vice-Admiral of the Blue; Rear- 
Admiral of the White Sir T. Hastings, Knt. C.B. to be Rear-Admiral of the Red; 
Rear-Adimiral of the Blue R. Smart, K.U. to be Rear-Admiral of the White; Capt. 
N. Cory to be Rear-Admiral on the Reserved Half-pay List; Capt. J. Shepherd to 
be Rear-Admiral of the Blne; Retired Rear-Admiral G. O. Lempriere to have the 
rank and title of Retired Vice Admiral, in pursuance of the Order in Council of 17th 
May, 1858, 

Apmieaty, Nov. 15.—Corps of Royal Marines—Gent. Cadet H. Everitt to be 


Second-Licut. 
Crave. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTF, NOVEMBER 30. 

Bankrupts.—Tnomas Coxe Jouns, New Street Square, printer—Jonun Bow rs, 
Colchester, mill-wright—Rouserr Grirrix, Stewkley, Buckinghamshire, cattle- 
dealer—ALExanpER Ginvs, Bedford Square, stained-glass-painter—ALrrep Ro.rr, 
Dorrington Street, Clerkenwell, timber-merchant—Henxry Monument, Caroline 
Place, City Road, victualler—Wi.tim Coiiins, Rydon Terrace, City Road, linen- 
draper—Ricuarp Ciearn Parvin, Oxford Street, haberdasher—WiLtiAM Lemon 
Oniver, Austinfriars, stock-broker—Grorcr Cook, St. Peter Street, Lower Road, 
Islington, grocer—Grorct Lewis, Clarence Place, Hackney Road, leathercutter— 
Freperick Spencer, Birmingham, mereer—Epwin Naruanre. EALAnp, Birming- 
ham, plumber—WiLLIAM Suerrarp, Exmouth, shipowner—Ricuarp Pmir, Oke- 
hampton, Devonshire, watch-maker—WinttamM GLepmiLL, Monkfrystone, York- 
shire, plunber—Tuomas Bryan, Liverpool, hatter—Rosert Wii.iAMs, Liverpool, 
joiner. 

Scotch Sequestrations.-Ryxtox, Glasgow, plasterer— Ross, Edinburgh, toy- 
warehouseman--Townsenp, Portree, Isle of Skye, general-commission-agent — 
M‘Kenziz, Glasgow, painter— Menzies, Callandar, berthshire, hotel-keeper. 

FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, DECEMBER 3. 

Bankruptcy Annulled.—W.11aM Rowixson Urwix, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, iron- 
merchant. 

Bankrupts.—Joux Dyer Rupvock, Reading, Berkshire, upholsterer—Epwunp 
Burton, Gravesend, butcher —Wiitiam Warrs, Manchester, builder—Win.uan 
Marcuanr, Rendezvous Street, Folkstone, corn-merchant—WILLIAM TayLor, New- 
fort, Monmouthshire, coal-merchant—Joun Uvvox, Brighton, plumber—Joun 
Nicks, Exeter, dealer—Josern Sims Wanner, Sheftield, merchant—Wittiam WoL- 
tox Hau, Kidderminster, carrier —Wituiam Hunt, Manchester, silk-manufacturer 
Ricnary Hencurey and Co. Derby, ironfounder. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Cuatmens, Blairgowrie, draper—Porr, Edinburgh, com- 
Mission-agent— MacpoxaLp, Sleat, Island of Skye, fish-curer—IleNpERsoN, Dun- 
fermline, tlesher—Wysr, Coblebrae, farmer—Rovorr, Ayr, farmer, 

PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS Closing Prices.) 
































Saturd. Monday.) Tuesday.| Wednes., Thurs, | Friday, 

SperCentConsols .., os 6} oe } Osh or | | 98 ons 
Ditto for Account “= oR; | gst rr 974 9-4 ony 
3 per Cents Reduced 983 ecg 94 96g mF | 26] 
New 3 per Cents ...... poatwnts 264 904 9; | pe "a 
Long Annuities .. —-— } 4} 1g 
Annuitics 1885 a | amy | ae 18} 

nk Stock, 9 per Cent 224} } 2 | -- 
India Stock, 10} per Cent aie i—_— ? | 228 I: — 
Exchequer Hills, 2¢. per diem....... 40 40 40 37 39 39 
Ruchequer Bonds, 1859 ..... Me ee oi || wen 100} e- 10-9 
India Bonds 4 per Cent............... —— io | nm | a3 ll 








FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian ... aes aay PROBED ccccccccccccccces 4ip.Ct. 
eos 100 a= 










































































Brazilian .... - 103 

Buenos Ayres . t-— — 1134 

Chilian ..... s£6-)  — 91 
5— | 105 rH 

° 3- 85} 31 

, a | 66 6 

sithesl aeainaadviebienntd 4— | rot 92 

BOR cccccecccscccceces 3— | 7éf. 42 

SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattwars— Banxs— , 

Bristol and Exeter........... «| 93 | Australasian ..........+s00+ cool «6S 
Caledonian...........++. +] BR) British North American —_ 

Chester and Holyhead .. oe 4l | City oe 63 

Eastern Counties........ 62} Colonial 313 
Edinburgh and Glasgow..... _ Commercial of London 19 
Glasgow and South-Western -— Engl. Scotsh.& Australian C 17 
Great Northern .... 1083 REED ccccsscecavecocess 6 
Great South. and W — London and County «| 27 
Great Western..........0sees0 | 538 London Chrtd. Bnk. of Australia 224 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. ! 965 London Joint Stock..........+. | 33) 
Lancaster and Carlisle.......... i —— London and Westminster ‘| 494 
London, Brighton,& South Coast; 111) National Bank ....... eeee ° es 
London and Blackwall ......... 6 National Provincial “ — 
London and North-Western.... 935 New South Wales. ti aun 
London and South-Western... . 93) Oriental .......++++. es] 364 
Manchester, Sheffield ,& Lincoln { 3s Provincial of Ireland. | 67 
BERMRAMS o cnccccvccccccceesecess 99 South Australia. i — 
Midland Great Western (Ireland)| —— Union of Austral ° 56 
SN itcnnobenatonndte | 56} Union of London.. . 2 
North-Eastern—Herwick......./ 924 Umlty....c.sececececevese i — 
North-Eastern—York .......... 74] | Western Bank of London....... 3 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton 285 Docxs— | 
Scottish Central ...........0065 ; — East and West India........+++ — 
Scottish Midland......... —S— London .....66+6++ 106) 
South Eastern and Dover 74) St. Katherine 95 

Eastern of France — Victoria ... ee 102} 
East Indian ............ 108 MISCELLAN Bot } 
Geelong and Melbourne oes —_— Australian Agricultural . +| 33) 
Grand Trunk of Canada...... } 38 British American Land. -— 
Great Indian Peninsular ..... 28 Canada .. 1lo 
Great Western of Canada ....| Vv Crystal Palace .. Ti 
Paris and Lyons .......+++.+. sad Electric Telegraph lM 
Mines— | General Steam.... -— 

Australian........ oveceeevceees ie— London Discount .. 4 
Brazilian Imperial ....... -- National Discount... aq 
Ditto St. John del Rey... /|“—€ Peninsular and Orient 854 
Cobre Copper. . . e 38 Royal Mail Steam -_ 
Rhymney [ron ......eeceeceecee | 2 | South Australian - 

BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the Is* day of Dec. 1858. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
Notesissued ....ccccceeeeeene £32,633,180 Government Debt.......++.«+ £11,015,100 
Other Securities........ 3,459,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion 18,158,180 
Silver Bullion........ _- 
£32,633,150 £32 ,633,150 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors'Capital ......+++. £14,553,000 Government Securities (inclu- 

ROSS o. cccccenceocecese ° 728 | ding Dead Weight Annuity). £10,808,591 
Public Deposits* . 6,245,211 Other Securities 15,432,330 
Other Deposits ... 1,758 Notes ..... 12,324,040 
Seven Days and other Bill 798,398 Gold and Si 618,134 

£39,183,095 £39 ,183,095 





* Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Acct. 

















BULLION. Per oz. | METALS. P Per aw as 
a old i | Co r, Brit.Cakes £102 10 0 ., 
Foreign G oid in Bars,Standard. £317 9 | Tren Welsh Ses.... 7 60.. 9 O 
Mexican Dollars ........+++++ ++ © © © | Lead, British Pig ... 2210 0.. 23 0 0 
Silver in Bars, Standard........ 051 Steel, Swedish Keg.. 20 0 0... 0 0 9 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, Dec. 3. 

. & eo & *. ’ *. , 

Wheat,R.0. Oto 0; Fine...... 45to46  Fine..... . 67 to72 | Indian Corn, 31 to 32 
Fine ...... ov 3 -. 37—40 | Oats, Feed... 22—24 
Red, New. 36 —40| White F. 54—56) Maple .... 38—42 Fine ..., 24—26 
PiMe ...00. 40—42 | Rye .....00. 30—34 White .... Poland .., 23—26 
White Old O0— 0| Barley...... 25—29 Blue ...... Fine ..., 26—27 
Pine ....+. O— 0| Malting .. 40—42 Beans, Ticks 36—41 Potato.... 2%6—28 


New...... 42—45 | Malt, Ord... 60—66 Harrow... 42—47 


Pine ..., 28—30 


WEEKLY AVERAGE. 
Por the Week ending Noy. 27. 
j 3 


SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 
Per Qr. (imperial) of England and Wales. 
y : od ls. 7 

















Wheat..... dis. 2d, j Rye ... ls. 64, 425. 6 Rye ° ° 

Barley ..... 35 4 Bean 42.67 35 4 Hea ° 6 

Oats....... 22 9 Peas... “1 +» 23 O + Peas.......45 2 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 









Town -made.. --persack 40s.to 43s.| Butter—Best Fresh, 16s. doz. 
oe U 


cvecececccece 33 — 36 Carlow, 5/. 0s. to 5/. 8s. per ewt. 


























§ ,on boardship 29 — 31 Bacon, Irish .......++++ percwt. 46s, — 50s, 

Norfolk and Stockton 28 — 29 Cheese, Cheshire, fine .......... 66 — 78 

American ....... per barrel 23 — 26 
Canadian ........0eceeees - 32 — 26 ‘ . 
Bread, 4}d. to 7d. the 4lb. loaf. Eggs, French, per 120, 6s. 9d. to 6s. 64. 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Newoare ano Leapenmace.* CarrLe MARKET.” Heap or Carrie at TAB 
4. d. sa a. d. sd. sd. ad CaTTLe-MARKET. 

Beef... 3 Oto3 B8to4 O .... 4 Oto 4 Bto4 10 Monday. Thursday. 

Mutton 3 O0—3 4—4 0 .... 6 O—4 6—410/ Beasts.. 6,626 ..... 1,159 

Veal... 3 4—4 0—4 4 «4. 4 O—4 6€—4 B| Sheep..18,950 ,720 

Pork... 3 @0—3 6—4 2 .... 3 8—4 O—4€ 2/ Calves., 90 140 

Lamb. 0 0-0 O—0 0 .... 0 O—0 O—O OO} Pigs... 450..... 150 

* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS. | WOOL. 

Weald of Kent Pockets...... 52s. to 68. Down Tegs .........- per lb. 18}¢.to 194, 

Mid and Rast Kentditto..... 70 — 120 Half-bred Wethers ......+.+++ 16, — 17 

Sussex ditto.... oe “6 — 60 Leicester Fleeces ... -W— 

Parnham ditto ..........+. - Oo— 0 Combing Skins ...........««++ is —- WW 

HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
Smtrnrier>. Warrrcnaret. 

Hay, Good .....+.+. Tis. to 75s. to 80s.... 

Inferior -- 6 — 6B 60 — 70 

New ..... eo = 86 o-— 0 
Clover ......++. 85 — 100 9S — 100 
Wheat Straw ....... 2— 38 2a 6 — 2 

GROCERIES MISCELLANEOUS, 

Tea, Souchong, fine, per Ib.1s. 11d. to 2%. 3d.| Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 4s. id.to 5s. 2d. 
Congou, fine econ © =—83 0 Brandy, Kest Brands..... 7 8 — 8 2 
Pekoe, flowery ...+..+++ 3 0 —4 O | Cotton, N Orleans.perib, 0 5 — 0 68 

In bond— Duty Is. 5d. per Ib. | Saltpetre, Ref....perewt. 45 0 — 46 0 

Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 74s. Od. to 904. Od.) Guano, Peruvian, perton,.260 0 — oe 
Good Ordinary .....++- 45s. 6d. to 50s. Od.| Tallow P. Y¥.C...perewt. 52 0 — 0 0 

Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 52s. 0d. to 70s, Od. TOWR cocccccccees 36é-—-o080 

Rice, Ame. dr. Carolina.. 175. Od. to 24s. Od.| Rape Oil, English refined 46 6 ~~ 47 0 

Sugar, Muscovado, average... 27s. 1 Jd. | Brown........+ 20 —43 0 

West India Molasses .... 13s. Od. to 18s. Od.) Linseed Oil...........006. 29 3 — 0 O 

POTATOES Cocoa -nut Oil ............ 38 @ —41 0 

Kent and Essex Kegents..ton, 70s.to 755.) Palm OL... ....0-seeceees 00-4 0 

aie Shaws........ 0 — © | Linseed Oil-cake, perton 200 0 — 0 0 
York Regents 99 — O | Coals,Hetton...........5 9 0 — @ 0 
ti — 0 TOS ons see ceevees oo 080 





Scotch ., 
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The Public is respectfully informed that the Tragedy of 
MACBETH can only be represented for a limited number 


of nights. 
> > 
OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
FAREWELL SEASON OF MR. CHARLES KEAN 
AS MANAGER. 
Monpvay, Wepnespay, and FPrivay, MACBETH. Tvespay, 
and Sarvurnpay, MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. Tuunrs 
pay, KING JOHN. Preceded every Evening by A FARCE. 


M JULLIEN’S CONCERTS.— 
e LYCEUM THEATRE.—LAST ELEVEN NIGHTS, 
ending Sart RDAY, Decemser 18.— a Night at Eight.— 
M. WIENIAWSKI, the celebrated Violinist, will perform 
Every Evening.—Vocalist, Madame Evelina Garcia.—On 
Monvay, A THIRD and LAST BEETHOVEN NIGHT. — 
On which occasion Miss Arabella Goddard will make her 
fourth appearance this season.—The First Part of the Pro 
e will consist entirely of the Works of Beethoven, 
including the Overture “ Leonora.”—Sonata for Pianoforte 
and Violin (Kreutzer Sonata) performed by Miss Arabella 
Goddard and M. hes iawski, Symphony in C minor. 
Second Par aneous 
M. JULLIE UAL BAL MASQUE, on Monpay, 
Decemsern 13th. 
RIZE CATTLE SHOW OF THE 
SMITHFIELD CLUB. The Annual ee of 
PRIZE CATTLE, SEEDS, ROOTS, IMPLEMENTS tc 
commences on Tursvay Mornine and closes on Friar 
Evenine, 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th Decemper. BAKER 
STREET BAZAAR, King Street Entrance. Open from 
Daylight till Nine in the Evening. Admittance ls. 
y r 5) 
UTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 


THE WHOLE Aa gic — AMONGST 


COTTISH EQUITA! 
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EQUITABLE LIFE AS- 


SURANCE SOCIETY. Instrrurep 1831. 








oo gr by Special Act of Parliament. 
THE INVESTIGATION into the AFFAIRS of 
the SOCI , in order to the Declaration of a Bonus, will 





be made at Ist Mancn, 1859, when all Policies then of FIVE 
Years’ endurance will receive Additions. 

These Additions may, in the option of the Assured, be ap- 
plied thus :— 

1. They may be added to the sum payable at death ; 

2. They may be commuted into a present payment ; 

3. They coay be applied in reduction of the future a 





The following was the position of the Society at Ist March 






Amount of Existing Assurances. emecece £4,957, 144 
Annual Revenue....... 182,717 
Accumulated Fund... .........+e000 secceses 1,099,400 
Copies of ~ oat 1 





or" re “had at the Head Office . 
or from ar Society's Agents. 
HEAD Orr 1c! E— 26, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
ROBT. CHRISTIE, Manager. 
WM. FINLAY, Secretary. 
OFFICE IN ——s Poultry. 
ARCHD. T. RITC HIE, Agent. 


r ’ , 
. SMITH’S COMPOUND EXTR ACT 
of SARSAPARILLA PILLS.—The most efficacious 
remedy for Ulcers, Scorbutic Spots, Rashes, Herpetic Erup 
tions, Pimples and other Diseases of the Skin, whether 
arising from a vitiated state of the blood or from other 
\. 2s. 9d. and 10s. per box, one large equal to 
four small. Sole agent in England, Warrs, Chemist, 3 
Gray's Place, Brompton ; and 198, High Holborn, London. 


NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH.— 

Mr. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, Fleet 
Street, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIP 
TION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, 
wires, orligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural 
teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer; they will never change colour or decay, 
and will be found superior to any teeth before used. This 
method does not require the extraction of roots, or any 
painful operation, and will support and preserve teeth that 
are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mas 



























tication. De I teeth rendered sound and useful in mas 
tication. et Strect.—At home from 10 till 5. 

HITE and SOUND TEETH are 

indispensable to personal attraction and to health 


and longevity by the proper mastication of food. ROW 
LAND’S ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, compounded of ori- 
ental ingredients, is of inestimable value in improving and 
beautifying the tecth, strengthening the gums, and in 
rendering the breath sweet and pure. It e radic ate s tartar 
from the teeth, removes spots " inci ipic nt de 
lishes and preserves the enam iti 
like whiteness. As the most ae ient and fragrant aromatic 
purifier of the breath, teeth, and gums, ever known, it has 
obtained the patronage of the sovereigns and the nobility 
throughout Europe; while the general demand for it at 
once announces the favour inwhich it is universally held.— 
Price 2s. 9d. per box 

Cavution.—The words “ Rowlands’ Odonto” are on the 
Label, and “ A. Row.anp and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, 

on the Government stamp affixed on ¢ach box. Sold by 

then—and by C hemists and Perfumers. 


J] AMPES a MODERATEUR, from 6s. 
to 7/. 7s. .WILLIAM 8. BURTON hes collected from 
the different makers, here and in France, a variety that de- 
fies competition. As many imported from France are infe 
rior in the works, William 8. Burton selects at Paris from 
the best makers only, and he can guarantee each lamp he 
sells as perfect in all its parts. 
His stock comp so an extensive assortment of Solar, 
Camphine, Palmer's, and all other Lamps. 
Pure ¢ ‘olza Oil, 4s. 3d. ee _—— 
Palmer's ©: andies 1s, fel. 
ILLIAM 8. BU RTON'S GENERAL 
FURNISHING LRONMONGERY CATALOGU E may 
be had gratis, ard free by post. It contains upwards of 400 
Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Electro and Sheffield 
Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal goods, Dish covers, 
and Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney 
jieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gasclicrs, Tea Urns and 
ettles, Tea-trays, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths and Toilet 
Ware, Turnery, lron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed 
ings, &c. &c. with Lists ef Prices and Plans of the 




















o : 
PPS’S COCOA.—Eprps, Homeopathic 
Chemist, London.—This excellent preparation origi- 
nally produced for the use specially of hor: copathic patients, 
having been adopted by 4he general public, can now be 
had of the principal grocers. Each packet is 'abelled 
James Errs, Renasepetane chemist, London. 


y 7 
wis ,E NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE 
L.UXURY.—Our superior SOUTH AFRICAN PORT, 

SHE RRY, MADEIRA, &c. in brilliant condition, 
“T tind your wine “ be pure and unadulte rate d. 
Lerursy, M.D. London Hospital.” 
Pint Sample of eliher, Twelve Sti amps. Terms— 
Reference. Delivered free to any London Railway 
nus, The Analysis of Dr. Letheby sent free on application. 
Colonial Brandy, 15s. per Gallon. Weiter and Hvonurs, 
Wholesale Wine and Spirit Importers, Crutched Friars, 
Mark Lane, London, E.C. 

y ry Ta , r Tey)" 

| ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—NOTICE 
OF INJUNCTION. The admirers of this celebrated 
Fish Sauce are particularly requested to observe that none 
is genuine but that which bears the back label with the 
name of Wittiam Lazensy, as well as the front label signed 
“ Elizabeth Lazenby,’ and that for further security, on the 
neck of every bottle of the Genuine Sauce will hencefor 
ward appear an additional label, printed in green and red, 








20s. per doz. 




















| as follows—“ This notice will be affixed to Lazenby’s Har- 





= 


vey’s Sauce, prepared at the original warehouse, in addi- 
tion to the well-known labels which are pre ed against 
imitation by a perpetual injunction in Chancery of 9th 
July, 1858."". 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square, London 











TRADE MARK. 


PpAtENt CORN FLOUR, 
with BROWN and POLSON’S name, has now the 


above trade mark on each packet 
For Puddings, Custards, &c. preferred to the best Arrow 


Root, and unequalled as a Diet for Infants and Invalids. 

The Lancet says, “‘ This is superior to anything of the kind 

known 
i} 


"—See Reports, also, from Drs. Hassall, Letheby, 
att. Sold by Grocers, Chemists, &c., at 8d. per 
Paistey, Manchester, Dublin, and 23, Lron- 
monger 1 ane, L ondon. 
INNEFORD'S 


URE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been for many years sanctioned the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re- 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache out, and Indi 
gestion. Asa Mild Apericnt, it is admirably 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour dur 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable efficacious. Fr red by Dinnerornp and 
Co. Dispe nsing Chemists, veral Agentsfor the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, 
and sold by all respectable chemists throughout the Empire. 
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\ NEW DEPARTMENT FOR YOUTH, & 
| ‘&. . and D, NICOLL recommend for 

an outside Coat THE HAVELOCK and PATENT 
CAPE PALETOT; and for ordinar use the Cape Suit, 
such being well adapted for young gentlemen, on account 
of exhibiting considerable cconomy with general exccitence. 
Gentiemenat Eton, Harrow, Winchester, the Military and 
Naval Schools, waited on by appointment. A great variety 
of materials adapted for the Kilted or Highland Costume, as 
worn by the Royal Princes, may be seen at WARWICK 
HOUSE, M2 and I44, Regent Street 


ISTERED PALE- 






MICOLL’S NEW REG 
LN) TOT has ell those advantages which secured such 
neral popularity to Messes. Nicoll’s original Paletot, that is 


the wearer an outré appearan 
during 


to say, as it avoids zg 


iviug 
professional men and all others can use it 





morning and afternoon, in or out of doors. Secondly, there 
is an absence of unnece sary scams, thus securing 
a more graceful outline, and great saving in wear, the 
latter vantage is considerably enhanced by the ap- 






fa pee uliar and neatly stitched binding, the mode 
which is patent In London, the NEW RI 
GISTE RED P ALE TOT can alone be had of H. J, & VD. NI 
COLL, Ili, 116, 11s, 120, Regent Street; and 22, Cornhill, 
PICOLL’S PATENT CAPE PALETOT 
*s the following desideratum: the Cape descends 
al *frout part of the shouldersand forms a specics of 
siceve for cach 1, both are at perfect freedom, having to 
pass through rged apertures in the 
Paletot; thes vertures, however, J 
Cape, which does not appear at the back part of the Pi 
but only in the front, and thus serves to form hang ing 













| sleeves, at the same time concealing the hands when placed 


Sixteen large Show Rooms at 39, Oxford Street, W.; 1,14, | 


2, and 3, Newman Street; 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 

is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 

be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be hac, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwardea by post, on 
the circumference of the — twoinches below the hips, be- 
ing sent to — Manufa: 


and 4, 5, and 6, Perry's Place 





y HI’ PICCADILLY 
LASTIC” STOCKINGS, KNEE -CAPS, 
&c. for VARTCOSE VEINS, ana all cases of WEAK 

NESS and SWELI UNG of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &. Tavy 
are ous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. od. to 16s. each 

Postage 4d. 

JOHN WHITE MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY. 








in the pockets. The garment is altogether most convenient 
and graceful in appearance, and can in London alone t i 
of H. J. and D. Niwot, 114, 116, 118, and 120, Regent 
Street ; and 22, Cornhill. 


; FOR LADIES. 

ay ATS 
TICOLL’S PATENT HIGHLAND 
a CLOAK is a combination of utility, elegance, and com 
fort. No Lady having seen or used such in TRAVELLING, 
for MORNING Wk pas or for covering full dvess, would wil 
li be without It somewhat resembles the oll 
Spanish Roquelaire ana has an elastic Capucine Mood. It 
is not cumbersome or heavy, and measures from 12 to 16 
yards round the outer edg aulling in graceful folds from 
the shoulders ; but by a mechanical contrivance (such being 
a part of the patent) the wearer can instantly form semi- 
sleeves, and thus icave the arms at liberty 
the Cloak can be made as quickly to resume its original 
shape. The materials chiefly used for travelling are the soft 
neutral coloured shower-proof Woollen Cloths manufactured 
by this firm, but for the promenade other materials are pro 
vided. The price will be two guineas ania half for each 
Cloak ; but with the Mécanique and a lined Hood a few 
shillings more are charged. This department is attended to 
by Cutters, who prepare Mantles of all kinds, with Velvet, 
Fur, or Cloth Jackets, either for in or out door use = se 
at all times—like this firm's Riding Habit—are in 
taste and fit well. Female attendants may also be seen for 
Pantalons des Dames & Cheval, partially composed of Cha 
mois As no measure is required the Patent Highland 
Cloak can be sent at once to any part of the country, and is 
thus well adapted for a gift. H.d. and Db. NICOLL, War 
wick House, 142 and i44, Regent Street, London. 


YAUTION. In consequence of many im- 
pudent attempts to deceive the public, it is necessary 
to state that ail Messrs. Nicoli’s manufactures may be dis 
tinguished by a trade mark, consisting ofa silk label at 
tached to cach specimen ; to copy this is fraud, and may 
be thas detected.—if the garmentis dark-coloured, the 
label has 9 Diack ground, with the firm’s name and ad 
dress woven by the Jacquard loom in gold-coloured silk ; 
if the garment is light-coloured, the label has a pale drab 
ground, and red letters. Each garment is marked in plain 
figures, ata fixed moderate price cae is of thre best materials. 
H. J. and D. Nicoll have r ized agents in various 
parts of the United Kingdom and “ vlonies, and any infor 
formation forwarded through them will be thankfully ac 
knowledged or paid for, so that the same may lead to the 
secution of any person copying their trade mark, or 
aking an unfair use of their name: that iste say in such 
a manner as may be calculated to mislead 
Signed) H. J. and D. NICOLL. 
Regent Street and Cornhill, London. 
































































AMPTULICON.—The New Elastic 


Floor Cloth, Warm, Noiseless, Orname 
able. Price 4s. and 4s. 6d. per square yard. T Thee 
Cocoa Nut Fibre Manufacturer, 42, 1 udgate ate Hill _ 


> SONS 
I EAL and SONS’ EIDER | DOWN 
QUILTS, from one guinea to ten guineas ; 
Goose Down Quilts, from 8s. 6d. to 248. List of prices and + 
sent free by post. Heat and Soxs’ New Illustrated © x 
logue of Bedsteads, and prived List of Bedding, al rer 
post free.—196, Tottenham Court Road, W. a0 seat 


SSENCE of MITCHAM LAVENDER. 


—This is the finest description of pure 1; 
tilled in a manner known only to H. spare, Lavender dis 
strongly recommended for use in warm climates, on ac Bs 
of its refreshing qualities. Price, 2s. 6d. } pint, 4s. 6d. 4 
8s. pint. Briedenbach's Royal ne a Flowers, sg 
New Bond Street, facing Redmayne’s a, 
INETRT)H i $a 
G LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY. 
THE LADIES are respectfully informed that this Sran 
EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAU NDRY, 
and Hea Masesry's Lav Npkrss says, that 
although she has tried 
Wuearen, Rice, anp « 
she has found none ‘oft 
which is THE FINES’ 



































HER Powper Strarcy Hes, 
equal te the GL ENFIELD, 
STAKCH SHE EVER USED, 
WHEN YOU ASK FOR 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH 
See that you get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted 
WOTHERSPOON and CO. Giascow ann Lonpon. 


poe RPENC E DISCOUNT IN. “THE 
* SHILLING OFF MUSIC. Post free to any part 
of the United Kingdom, S. and T. Girperr, 4, ‘Copt- 
hall Buildings, back of the Bank of England, Lon. 
don, E.C. _Copy the address. 

This day is published, in demy 8vo. price 9s. cloth 


MHE ESSENTIALS OF PHIL OSOPHY, 


wherein its Constituent Principles are test 
throughout the various Departments of Science: with 
Analytical Strictures on the Views of some of our lead- 
ing Philosophers. By the Rev. Gronce Jamreso: 
M.A. one of the Ministers of the Parish of Old Macher’ 
Aberdeen. 
Edinburgh: " 


T.and T. CLark 
and Coy. 


London: Hasuuroy 





On Wednesday next, Part I price e dy. 
pleted in about 15 parts. 
DICTIONARY OF POLITICAL 
f ECONOMY, BIOGRAPHICAL, BIBLIO. 
GRAPHICAL, PRACTICAL, and HISTORICAL, 
By Henry Denxnxtrxnc M ACLEOD, Esq. Author of 
** The Theory and Practice of Banking ” 2 Vols. 30s. 
* The Elements of Political Economy.” 1 Vol. 16s, 
LonoMAN, Brown, Gaeen, Longmans, and Ronerys, 


To be com- ‘ 








for 1859, 


AND 


umd the London Drainage. 
islation in England. 


With Wood- 





Articles of Universal Interest, 
Statistics, and Chro- 





Now ready, 
MUE BRITISH ALMANACK 
Price ls. 

THE COMPANION to the ALMANACK, 
Sewed in wi “ price 2s. 6d. 

TPHE BRITISH LMANACK 
COMP a 
Together, in cloth boards, lettered, price 4s, 
Conrents Or COMPANION, 
History of Comets. By John Russell Hind, F.R.A.S, 
The Museum of Practical Geology : its Educational 
Objects 
The Tham 
Practical Results of Sanitary Leg 
National Collections of Pictures. 
Mutiny in India. Di a with China, 
Architecture and Public Improvements. 
cuts, 
Besides numerous other 
including ‘* The Legislation, 
nicle of 1858." 
Londou: Kxicur and Co. 90, Fleet Street. 
13, Great Marlborough Street. 
| | URST 


AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


HENRY III. KING OF FRANCE: 


at the same time, | 


lis Court and Times. By Miss Freer, Author of 

* Marguerite D’ Angouleme,” ** Elizabeth de Valoi 

&e. 3 vols. with portraits, 3ls. 6d. 

* Among the eless of chronicle histories Miss Freer’s 
Henry IIL. of France is entitled to a high rank. As 
regards style and treatme Miss Freer has made a 
great advance upon her Elizabe th de Valois, as that 
book was an advance upon Marguerite D’ Angouleme.” 
—Spectator. 


A SUMMER AND WINTER IN THE 
TWO SICILIES. By Miss Kavanacn. 2 vols. 
with Illustrations, 21s. 

“ A most deeply interesting n urrative.” 











*°— Messenger . 


“THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. A Scot- 


tish Story. Sy the Author of ‘* Margaret Mait- 
land.” 3 vols. 
** In the * Laird of Norlaw,’ 


taste, and great huowledge of character, 
create 


a charming novel,”’—Sux, 

STEPHAN LANGTON. By MAR- 
TIN F. TUPPER, D.C.L. F.R.S. Author of 
** Proverbial Philosophy,” &c. 2 vols. with Fine 
Engravings, 21s. bound, 


THE MASTER OF THE HOUNDS. 


By Scuvraror. De ~licated to the Ear! of Stam- 
ford. vols, with Mlustrations by Weir. 

y entertaining work, full’of spirit, life, and 
energy The reader is not likely soon to ot its 
sparkling sketches, lively ancedotes, and 
style.” —Sun. 


| SAM SLICK’S NATURE AND HU- 
MAN NATURE, Illustrated by Leecn, forming the 
First Volume of HURST AND BLAC KETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY OF CHEAP EDITIONS 
OF PCPULAR MODERN WORKS, « ach com- 
prised in a Single Volume elegantly printed, 


and illustrated, price 5s. 
ONWARDS. By the Author of 
; Just ready.) 


* Aime Dysart.” 3 vols. 


first-rate tales, exquisite 
combine to 









brilliant 


bound, 





—_—? 


had 


a) 


_ ts se 
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THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. Nine- 


teenth Thousand. Price 5s. 
THE BENTLEY BALLADS: Choice Se- 
lections from Bentley’s Miscellany. Price 5s, 
BUCKLAND’S CURIOSITIES OF NA- 
TURAL HISTORY. Small 8vo. 6s. Illustra- 
tions. 


PROFESSOR 


CREASY’S FIFTEEN 





DECISIVE BATTLES of the WORLD. Eighth 
Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. . 
PROFESSOR CREASY’S RISE and 


PROGRESS of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 
Fourth Edition. Post 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of 
ARCHBISHOP WHATELY. Small 8yo, 5s. 


MCAUSLAND’S SERMONS IN 
STONES; or Scripture Confirmed by Geology. 
Small 8yo. 4s. a 


THE LADIES OF BEVER HOLLOW. 
By the Author of “* Mary Powell.” New Edition, 


small 8vo. Ss, 


NOTES ON NOSES. Small 8yo. 2s. 
CURIOSITIES of FOOD. By 


Luxp SiumMonps, Small 8vo. 6s, 


MRS. WEBB’S MARTYRS of CARTH- 
| sinee Ll have derived great pleasure from the perusal of the book. 
ginal work written about New Spain since the Essay Politique of Baron Humboldt, and as it treats about matters 
which the greatest of travellers has touched upon, it may stand side by side with the Political Essay in origi- 
It is certainly the only book upon Mexico known to me at all worthy of such com- 
panionship; of course the character of the two books is widely different, and Humboldt’s work may be regarded 
as the massive frame which the take observer has filled up with a flowery picture of details; after having read 
some score of books upon Mexico and its people alike flippant, vapid, and gossipy, it is refreshing to peruse a 
work of such original and varied observation.—Ertract from a Letter of Captain Mayyr Ret to the Pub- 


AGE. Small Svo. with Two Illustrations, 5s, 
MRS. WEBB’S IDALINE: a Tale of 
Sespten Bondage. Small 8vo. with an Illustration, 
CUTHBERT BEDE’S FAIRY FABLES. 
With numerous Illustration, 5s. 
MISS AUSTEN’S NOVELS: Sense and 


Sensibility—Pride and Prejudice— Mansfield Park— 


Northanger Abbey and Persuasion—Emma. 5 vols. 
small 8vo. with Ten Illustrations, L5s. 
NATURAL RELIGION. By JwvLes | 


J. W. Coir; Edited by the 
Post dvo. bs, 


Smon. Translated by 
Rev. J. B. Manrspen. 

MISS KAVANAGH’S MADELINE; a 
Tale of Auvergne. Small 8vo. with Ilustration. 
3s. Gd. 


Ricuarp Bentriey, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


MR. CARLYLE’S NEW WORK. 
] ISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE 
SECOND, called FREDERICK the GREAT, 
By Tuomas Cartyite. Vols. I. and Il. demy 8vo. 
With Portraits and Maps, price 40s, Second Edition 
will be ready December 6th. 


MR. CARLYLE’S WORKS. 
COMPLETION OF THE NEW EDITION, 
Handsomely printed in Crown 8vo. price 6s. per vol. 
‘(oe FRENCH REVOLUTION: 

A History. In 2 vols, 12s. 
LIVER CROMWELL’S 
and SPEECHES, With Elucidations and Con- 
necting Narrative. In 3 vols. I8s 


IFE OF JOHN STERLING, j 
= OF SCHILLER, \ 


1 vol. 6s, 


ESSAYS. In 4 vols. 24s. 
S4 RTOR RESARTUS. 
Worship. 1 vol. 6s. 
gATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 
1 vol. 6s. 
BAB 8 zs. 
Present. 1 vol. 6s. 
TRANSLATIONS of GERMAN 
MANCE, 1 vol. 6s. 
\ ILHWELM MEISTER. By Gorrue. 


A Translation. In 2 vols, l2s, 


GptsacaL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Hero 


Past and 


20- 


ALGERIA DURING 


By H. M. Wavmsiey. 


‘KETCHES OF 
the KABYLE WAR, 
Post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
ERALD R&R Y: in History, 
Poetry, and Romance. By Exien J. Mriiine- 
With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo. 9s, 
HE WHIST-PLAYER, The 
Laws and Practice of Short Whist. Explained 
and Illustrated by Lieut.-Col. B***. 


' With numerous 
Diagrams printed in Colours. Imp, Iémo. Second 
Edition, price 5s. 


TON, 


NEW VOLUME OF LEVER’S WORKS. 

OLAND CASHEL. 

Vol. I. price 4s. With 8 Illustrations by Phiz. 
Cuarman and Hau, 193, Piccadilly. 


——— 
HRISTMAS PRESENTS | 


PETER | 


LETTERS | 


| tion when the first half of it is examined, 


| 


: 
| 


Immediately, in octavo, with Portrait, 


| PASSAGES FROM MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


By SYDNEY Lady MORGAN. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary 
to Her Majesty. 





wanted. 
graphic Plates, and Twenty Wood-cuts. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK FOR THE SEASON. 


Published this day, in 1 volume, Crown 8vo. with 30 Ilustrations, beautifully bound in cloth, gilt 
edges, price 7s. a r 


THE TRAVELS AND SURPRISING ADVENTURES 
OF BARON MUNCHAUSEN. 


The above old favourite in a new dress will be gladly welcomed, a good edition of the work having long been 
It is now offered, illustrated, with inimitable humour by ALrrep Crowauiit, in Ten Chromo-litho- 
The binding has been executed by the Messrs. Wesriey in their best 





| style, 
TRUBNER and CO. 60, Paternoster Row. 

NEW WORK ON MEXICO. 
COMPANION VOLUME TO HUMBOLDT. 

LV : ) Wy Vy . 
| MEXICO AND THE MEXICANS. 
LANDSCAPES AND POPULAR SKETCHES. 
By C, SARTORIUS, 
| With Steel Engravings by distinguished Artists, from Original Designs by Morrrz RuoEnpas, 
One splendid 4to volume, 200 pages of letterpress, and 18 Engravings. Price 18s. 
** You have asked for my opinion of Sartorius’s Book on Mexico, with pleasure I comply with your request, 


nality and observation. 


lishers. 


TRUBNER and CO. 60, Paternoster Row. 


I hesitate not to affirm that it is the most ori- 





Now ready, 


A LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 


RECENTLY ADDED TO MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Also, 


A LIST OF SURPLUS 


COPIES OF RECENT WORKS 


WITHDRAWN FROM CIRCULATION, 


AND OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES FOR CASH. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford Street, 


London; and Cross Street, Manchester. 





MR. PAYNE COLLIER’S EDITIONS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


Now ready, in six volumes, Svo. price 4/. cloth, 


A LIBRARY EDITION 


OF THE 


r r \ r el - 
WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited, with LIFE, &c. by J. PAYNE COLLIER, Esq. F.S.A, 

Also, in super-royal, price 1/. 1s, cloth, 
THE PLAYS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, IN ONE VOLUME, 
Edited by J. PAYNE COLLIER, Esq. F.S.A. 
London: WHITTAKER 


and Co. Ave Maria Lane, 





MESSRS. TRUBNER and Co. in reply to the in- 
quiries of their numerous Subscribers, have much 


pleasure in announcing that they will issue in De-/| 


cember, THE FIRST VOLUME (comprising 
Letters A to J. 1005 pp. imp. 8vo. price 183. ; to 
subscribers, 21s, to non-subscribers) of 
’ T . , . 1 

\RITICAL DICTIONARY OF ENG- 

) LISH LITERATURE, AND BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN AUTHORS, Living and Deceased, from 
the Earliest Accounts to the Middle of the Nineteenth 
Century. Containing Thirty-one Thousand 
graphies and Literary Notices. With an Index of 
By 8. Austin ALLIBONE. 

The Second Vol. (Letter K to Z, likewise exceeding 
1000 pp.) which is in a very forward state (being 
stereotyped as far as the Letter S$), will complete the 
work, and be published, with a most elaborate Index 
of Subject Matter, in the Autumn of 1859, on the same 
terms as the First Volume. ie 

The above important work was originally announced 
to be published in 1857, in one vol. imp. 5vo. of about 
1500 pages, and the first appeal to the public on its be- 
half was signally successful. The delay in the pub- 
lication seems to have caused a feeling of disappoint- 
ment among the patrons of the work, but it is hoped 
that this feeling will give way to one of lively satisfac- 
The high 
expectations raised by the mere announc ement made 
it incumbent upon the Author and Publishers to spare 
no expense or trouble to bring the work to the greatest 
state of perfection ; and although stereotyped to the 
letter II at the time it was first announced, that por- 
tion had been entirely revised, partly re-written, and 
so much new matter introduced, that the subscribers 
will now receive above 2000 pages, at no increase of 
price. 2 : 

Prospectuses and Specimens will be forwarded on 
application. 
Trvusyer and Co, 60, Paternoster Row, London, 


Subject Matter, 


Bio- | 


\ 


| &e.; the Names of all the officers, copied from 
| Tombstones in Catheart’s Cemetery ; 


A TRIP TO SEBASTOPOL AFTER 
f the WAR; by way of Brussels, Vienna, the 
Danube, and Odessa; returning vid Constantinople 
and Athens. This Work, in addition to many inte- 
resting particulars respecting Sebastopol, Balaklava, 
&c. their Present Appearance, Ruins, New Buildings, 

the 
with Illustra- 
tive Anecdotes, Incidents of the War, &e. By J. 
Gapspy, Biblical and Oriental Lecturer, and Author of 


|“ My Wanderings,” &c. &e. 


the author's other work, ‘My 


“Plain common sense."'— 
Wanderings in the East, 


Spectator 





“A very readable little | which has achieved much 
book, giving picturesque | public commendation.”— 
sketches of the late scene of | John Bull 


“An intelligent and in 


warfare, together with many 
| teresting narrative."—Daily 


particulars of interest re- | 
lating to the war, and much | Telegraph, 
agreeable information picked “Open the volume where 
up onthe read Mr. Gadsby | youmay, youare sure of some 
is ar observant tourist, and | description or amusing 
is able to describe what he '— Statesman, 
sees in an effective style.”"— our readers who 
News of the World jare acquainted with Mr. 

“ Mr. Gadsby is an earnest, | Gadsby's * Wanderings in 
intelligent traveller No- | the East,’ need no recom- 
thing which can interest the | mendation of his ‘Trip to 
reader escapes his observa- | Sebastopol.’ The volume 
tion We remember read- | will amply repay all who 
ing his ‘ Wanderings in the | may peruse it." — Wolver- 
East,’ with great delight ; | hampton Herald 
and itis with no less delight | “ We would not give this 
that we have scanned the |‘ Trip to Sebastopol’ for any 
pages in his ‘ Trip to Sebasto- | thing, we might almost say 
pol.’ The volume is replete | for all, of the sort that has 
with absorbing interest."— | yet seen the light.”"—British 
City Press | Standard 

“We have no doubt that | * His style is perfectly ori 
it will become highly popular, | ginal, and will not, we think, 
and rival in cireulation the | speedily find a  rival.—Ji 
avourable reception given to | lustrated News of the World. 





Price ls. sewed; 2s. cloth lettered, neat; 2s, 6d. 
half calf lettered. Nearly 200 pages. Sent post free. 
London: Gavspy, George Yard, Bouverie Street. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’s 


(Cambridge, and 23, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London,) 


LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


I 


SCOURING of the WHITE HORSE ; 
or the Long Vacation Ramble of a London Clerk. 
By the Author of “Tom Brown’s School Days.” 
With numerous Illustrations by Ricnarp Doyte, 
engraved by Lixton. Imperial 16mo. printed on 
toned paper, and bound in extra cloth, with gilt 
leaves. 8&3. 6d. 


I. 
New and Cheaper Edition of 


THE HEROES; 
GREEK FAIRY TALES for MY CHILDREN. 


By Cuarces Krvosiey, Rector of Eversley. With 
Eight Illustrations engraved by Wayrwrrr, Royal 
16mo, printed on toned paper, and bound in extra 
cloth, with gilt leaves, 5s. 


III, 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JOHN 
MILTON, 


Narrated in connection with the Political, Eccle- 
siastical and Literary History of his Time. By 
Davip Masson, M.A. Professor of English Litera- 
ture in University Coll, London. Vol. I. 8vo. with 
Two Portraits. 18s. 


IV. 
FOUR MONTHS IN ALGERIA, 
WITH A VISIT TO CARTHAGE. 
By J. W. Buakestery, B.D. Vicar of Ware, Herts. 
With Maps and Illustrations after Photographs. 
8vo, cloth. 14s, 
v. 


DAYS OF OLD. 


Three Stories from Old English History for the 
Young. By the Author of ‘* Ruth and her Friends.” 
With Frontispiece by W. Horman Henv, en- 
grayed by Lixton. Royal lémo. extra cloth, 5s. 
Contents. 
CARADOC and DEVA; a Story of the Druids. 
WULFGAR and the EARL: a Story of the Anglo- 
Saxons. 
ROLAND: a Story of the Crusades. 


VI. 
AGNES HOPETOUN'’S SCHOOLS 
AND HOLIDAYS. 


The Experiences of a Little Girl. By Mrs. On1- 
puant, Author of “ Katie Stewart.” Royal l6mo, 
extra cloth, 6s. 


Vil. 


THE TWELVE FOUNDATIONS 
AND OTHER POEMS. 


By the Rev. H. C. Apams, M.A. late Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, Author of “Siva, the 
Sleeper, &c. {In December. 


A SERMON. 


Preached in Ely Cathedral on Sunday November 
14th 1858. Being the Sunday next after the Fu- 
neral of the Very Rev. Grorcre Peacock, D.D 
F.R.S. Dean of the Cathedral, Loundean Professor 
of Astronomy. By W. H. Tnompson,"M.A. Canon 
of Ely, Regius Professor of Greek in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge.: 8vo. Is. 


Vill, 


Ix. 


THE RELIGIONS OF EGYPT AND 
MEDO-PERSIA. 


Being Part IV. of ‘Christ and other Masters.” 
By Cuartes Harpwick, M.A. Christian Advocate 
in the University of Cambridge. 

(Nearly ready. 


XxX. 
THE ILIAD OF HOMER. 


Translated into English Verse. By I. C. Weient, 
M.A. Translator of ** Dante.” [Nearly ready. 


XI. 
PLANE TRIGONOMETRY FOR 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


By 1. Topmunrer, M.A. Fellow and Assistant 
Tutor of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
(In the Press. 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


\ JORDSWORTH’S WHITE DOE OF 
RYLSTONE, with Wood-cut Iilustrations by 
Birket Fosrer and H, N. Humpnreys (morocco, 26s.) 
18: 


OETRY 





AND PICTURES FROM 
THOMAS MOORE, —Selections, copiously il- 
lustrated with Wood Engravings (morocco, 428, )..21s. 


\ OORE’S LALLA ROOKH, illustrated 
with 13 highly-finished Steel Plates (aersasn, 
5s. 


+) 
eeecare IRISH MELODIES.  illus- 
pe trated with 13 highly-finished Steel Plates (mo- 
Pi PE cabvsecescdseswanncsndestaktodacen 2s. 


N OORE’S IRISH MELODIES, illus- 
trated with 161 Designs by D. Macuser, R.A. 
CRIN, FE GE.) cccccecccnctccesesoess .-. dls, 6d, 


\ OORE’S IRISH MELODIES, | the 
1 MUSIC printed with the WORDS, small music 
size (half-morocco, 425.)........0.ceeeeeeeeeee 31s. 


\ OORE’S NATIONAL MELODIES, 
i the MUSIC printed with the WORDS, small 
music size (Aalf-morocco, 428.) .........6.464- 31s. 6d. 
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BOOKS. 

ELLIS’S THREE VISITS TO MADAGASCAR.* 

By his former history and his present visits Mr. Ellis has made 
Madagascar as it were his own subject. Yet notwithstanding his 
labours and those of others, the Island tukes a less conspicuous 
position before the world, and has had less attention paid to it 
than might have been expected from its size, its site, its fertility, 
and its people. Extending overa larger space than Great Britain 
and Ireland, and lying midway between the Cape and Arabia, and 
near the regular rout to India—yielding curious and various pro- 
ductions in the mineral and vegetable kingdoms, and peopled by 
an ingenious and industrious race, it has yet slipped out of the 
mind of the world atlarge. Geographers and naturalists of course 
have done their best to delineate or describe its phenomena, phy- 
sical features, and animal, vegetable, and mineral productions. 
When buccanecring passed into piracy, pirates betook themselves 
to Madagascar; but their vocation being put down by growing 
commerce and the means of protecting it, they are said to have 
established the slave trade. Attempts have been made to settle 
on the coast ; but have failed from the deadly character of the 
sickly season. Formerly its chief trade was in slaves and cattle 
to Bourbon and the Mauritius; when we induced its chiefs to 
enter into a treaty to stop the slave trade. the legitimate com- 
merce still flourished. After the death of Radama, who pa- 
tronized the missionaries and protected Christianity ; and the 
accession of the present Queen, the teachers were banished, 
(in 1836,) the converts cruelly persecuted, and the exercise 
of the Christian religion prohibited. Commerce, such as it 
was however, still continued, and might have gone on quietly 
enough ; but the foreigners who were driven out appealed to their 
respective nations; in 1815, an English and two French vessels 
applied at Tamatave for satisfaction, and not getting it, landed 
and attacked the fort. The attacking parties, however, were 
beaten off; the heads of the fallen were stuck upon poles in the 
European fashion of a century ago; and all trade forbidden. The 
French Government appear to have kept the quarrel open as a 
means of future action, and projects of invasion are occasion- 
ally reported. The English Government seems to have dropped 
the subject; but, however unimportant the trade in cattle might 
be to the empire at large, it was of consequence to the Mauritius, 
as during its suspension people had short commons of beef. 
Various efforts were made to open the ports of Madagascar; but 
the Queen’s Government stood upon their dignity and required 
compensation. At last, in 1854, the merchants of the Mauritius 
subscribed 15,000 dollars, which were graciously accepted as an 
amende, profitable as well as honourable. What are the precise 
“ relations” of our Foreign Office with Madagascar we do not 


know; neither do we clearly see our way as to the effect of this | 


payment on the public character of Queen Victoria, ‘‘ her crown 
and dignity.” However, the Malagasy diplomatists were equal to 
the occasion. With the money in prospect, they drew the docu- 
ment so as strictly to embrace only the agents “‘ and the people 
who sent them’; and upon them the glory or shame of the 
transaction rests. The document, moreover, is remarkable as a 
direct and sensible state-paper, basing the law of nations on ra- 
tional grounds. ‘‘ Good counsel marry, learn it, learn it, Mar- 
quis,” and for that matter count, viscount, earl, or any foreign 
minister whatever. 
* Antannarivo, [the capital], 23 Asoratany, 1854, 23d October, 1853. 
“To Messrs. J. Cameron and A. Mangeot, and the people who sent 
them with this payment for the offence committed by William Kelly 
and Romain Desfosses, and their companions in three ships. 

“T have to inform you that I have told our superior officers, and that our 
sped officers have told our Queen popes the 15,000 dollars proposed 
to be paid by you for (or on account of) the offence of Romain Desfosses, and 
William Kelly, and their companions in three mie, you having declared 
that this payment gives you no claim either on the land nor the kingdom. 

“ Now, in regard to the 15,000 dollars, our superior officers have directed 
that the money be received, so we will receive it, and the trade will be 
opened. 

“* And thus will the trade be opened. As the custom-duties do not belong 
to others, (or to subjects,) but to the Queen of Madagascar, so we will take 
the custom-duties both on imports and exports as formerly—for we change 
not. 

_“* And in regard to the exportation of slaves beyond the sea, Radama dis- 
liked that practice, and our Queen has made no alteration ; therefore we can- 
not export slaves beyond the sea. : 

“* And this also has to be told to you. A certain European, a Frenchman, 
has taken sssion of a place at Ibaly, as a port for ships, where he is re- 
siding, and erecting a house and a magazine. Our superior officers have 
therefore sent to drive him away beyond sea. We shall not kill him, but 
oS peperty shall be taken as our spoil, for he has taken possession of a 
port. But though we have said we shall not kill him, yet, if he kills any 
of the soldiers, the soldiers will kill him. And this is told to you lest 

* Three Visits to Madagascar during the years 1853, 1854, 1856. Including a 
Journey to the Capital, with Notices of the Natural History of the my and 
of the present Civilization of the People. By the Rev. William Ellis, F.H.S. 
Author of * Polynesian Researches.” Tilustrated by Wood-cuts from Photographs, 
&e, Published by Murray. 
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you should say,—Why, after trade is opened, do you again destroy the pro- 
perty of Europeans ? 

‘* And this also has to be told to you. If any European shall land at any 
place within the boundary of Madagascar, where there ure not soldiers sta- 
tioned, and take possession of that place asa port, such conduct will be an 
offence, and his property will be taken as our spoil, and he himself will be 
riven away beyond the sea. 

‘* And this also has to be told to you, that, as each sovereign has estab- 
lished the law of the land, whether it be our sovereign or your sovereign, 80 
in our land the things we do not sell are not to be shipped upon the sea ; and 
in regard to the things you do not sell, you of course need not bring them 
for sale. 

* Farewell, health, &e., to you, saith, RAINIKIETAKA, 

**13 Honour, Officer of the Palace.’’ 

It was this business that enabled Mr, Ellis to visit Madagascar. 
The first occasion, in 1853, was preliminary—just to ask the price ; 
and though allowed to land a rovided with accomodation, still 
it was only on sufferance. On the second occasion, in 1854, the 
lustre of the dollars was reflected on Mr. Ellis; he was permitted 
to live at Tamatave and excursionize in the neighbourhood, He 
was not, however, allowed to visit the capital and court, very 
likely on account of one reason alleged—the fearful manner in 
which cholera was raging at Port St. Louis in the Mauritius, 
Another reason was formal; that as Mr. Ellis and Mr. Cameron 
had written a joint letter the year before, they must do so now; 
and Mr, Cameron was at the Cape. However, the court relented ; 
whether from spontaneous feeling or under the influence of the 
heir apparent, who is said to be a Christian; for Madagascar so 
far partakes of the spirit of the age as to have like Russia, Japan, 
and other places, a progressive as well as a reactionary party. 
On Mr. Ellis’s return homeward a letter overtook him at 
the Cape, and a second reached him in England granting the 
required permission. Mr, Ellis energetically availed himself of 
it; arrived in Madagascar in July 1856, and started for the 
capital as a royal guest, in a native palanquin, with a lon 
train of attendants. The palanquin, however, was often quit 
to make botanical collections trom the rich and varied Flora 
around him; and the evening halt was spent in observation, or 
friendly confab with the natives ; for though the traveller’s know- 
ledge of the language was limited he could make himself under- 
stood. Many of the higher classes too, through missionary teach- 
ing, an education in England during the reign of the Madagas- 
car Peter the Great, Radama, or opportunities of intercourse, 
can speak English with more or less fluency ; so that interpreters 
were generally present. At the capital, as at Tamatave, and 
occasionally on the road, photography and the electric telegraph 
were subjects of discourse or exhibition, eliciting, especially the 
telegraph, he native character. 

** The Governor and his friends examined, most minutely and attentively, 
the different parts of the apparatus, particularly the connecting of the wires 
with the batteries, the instruments and the mode of working them, and 
seemed to be at a loss to express his astonishment and delight, when in- 
formed that the movements of the needles which they saw — by 
working the handles of the instrument signified, according to their number 
and direction, the letters of the alphabet, and thus spe/t the words of the 
message that was sent, and also caused the needles at the other extremity 
of the wire to make the same deflections, signifying the same letters, where- 
by the observer there could read the message as plainly and nearly as quickly 
as a written communication. 

** They seemed to comprehend and rejoice in the povegticn of the simple 
mode of representing letters by motions of the needles ; but what the power 
was which travelled so instantaneously and imperceptibly along the wire, 
moving the needles so accurately at the distant end, they could neither 
comprehend nor imagine. I could only tell them that it was a force or 
power very widely diffused, and performing an important part in the opera- 
tions of nature, which was called electricity ; but what that electricity really 
was the wisest men amongst us did not know, though a | were able by 
means of its power to perform things truly wonderful. It was not the 
blank unquestioning wonder of stolid ignorance, satisfied that the facts were 
something beyond immediate comprehension, and therefore probably super- 
natural, which they manifested, but the surprise and intense interest of 
thinking men who seemed to feel that they had acquired a new mental trea- 
sure, though they yet only half understood the wonders before them,” 

The medical knowledge which Mr. Ellis had acquired for 
former missionary purposes, and his medicine-chest, were also a 
means of drawing people about him; and, contrary to the general 
notion of uncivilized life, tooth-ache seemed rather prevalent— 
at least he extracted teeth. With the persecuted Christians 
the missionary and pastor held many secret discourses, listening 
to their narratives of evil times during the earlier part of the 
present Queen's reign, and exchanging religious sympathy in 
various ways. Much of this, however, is left unnoticed, lest the 
description should implicate the —— 

Few men were better qualified for this visit to Madagascar than 
Mr. Ellis. His early experience as a South Sea missionary 
familiarized him with the best way of dealing with people, not 
perhaps civilized, but certainly far from savage; and a 

le he holds of cognate race to the Polynesians and the 
Malays. His able history of Madagascar published just twenty 
years ago,t had not only fully possessed him with a knowledge of 
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the country, the people, and to some extent the language, but in- 
spired him with an interest in it, which only similar studies could 
produce. If not a professional naturalist, Mr. Ellis has a strong 
turn for the pursuit, especially in botany. Long habit has given 
him the faculty of observation; his mind is animated, if not 

reatly so; his style clear and facile, if sometimes running a 

ittle into the diffuse; though strictly, it is rather a notice of sub- 
ordinate topics than any exuberance of expression. In addition 
to these sieuitane his character as a missionary gave hima 
special subject of attention, and connected him more closely with 
many of the people, than any secular object could bring about. 
He might, in the eyes of the higher class have something of a 
diplomatic character owing to the cireumstances under which he 
first appeared among them. It is evident that the ruling powers 
are not quite at ease as regards the intentions of England; and 
very ill at ease as regards those of France. Questions were 
frequently put to him on these topics, and a dinner was given to 
Mr. Ellis by the Queen, though she was not herself present, the 
the part of host being played by a great chief. At this enter- 
tainment, the subject was oratorically introduced, a French resi- 
dent and Romish priest being present. 

“ After ascending by a somewhat steep path to the crest of the hill on 
which the house stands, we reached the front court, where the Queen’s 
band, in searlet uniform (apparently English), was stationed beneath the 
verandah. On entering, 1 was received by a number of servants dressed in 
a sort of livery, consisting of blue jackets bordered with red, I was politely 
received by the owner of the house, a number of officers, and other com- 

any, amongst whom were M. Laborde, and the Catholic priest with whom 

had breakfasted. When dinner was announced, we were shown to our re- 
spective places, which were designated by papers bearing our names placed 
on the table. Mine was on the left hand of the chief officer, and M. La- 
borde’s was immediately opposite. 

** The room was large and lofty, furnished with looking-glasses, and other 
articles of European or Asiatic manufacture, having a large sideboard at one 
end, The table was splendidly furnished with porcelain vases, filled with 


artificial flowers, and silver vases the size of wine coolers along the centre. | &! _ int 5 
| The youth was dressed in jacket and pantaloons of green velvet studded 


The covered dishes, spoons and forks, were all silver; the dishes as well as 
the vases being of native manufacture, after English patterns, and remark- 
ably well executed. On all these articles, as well as on the handles of the 
knives, a crown, and a bird, the cregt of the Hovas, were engraved. 

** As soon as all were seated, my friend the secretary, who sat next me, 
intimated in English, that as I was a stranger, and the queen’s guest, I 
should now propose her majesty’s health, and on a sign from one of the at- 
tendants, the band in the verandah played the Malagasy ‘God save the 
Queen.’ 

“The dinner commenced with soup, after which an almost endless variety 
of viands were served, There must have been upwards of thirty different 
dishes handed round in suecession ; beef in every form, poultry, game, made 
dishes in great variety, with pastry, all exceedingly well cooked, a 
the rice, and the rolls of bread. There was not much wine on the table, the 
drinking was very moderate, and there were but few toasts, The utmost 
propriety characterized the deportment of all present; although there were 
many of the younger members of the aristocracy at the table, the entertain- 
ment was more lively, and much less formal, than some at which I had been 
present in the country. After the dessert, tea was served in small coffee 
cups, perhaps instead of coffee, from the supposed preference of the English 
for tea. 

** After the dinner, the chief officer rose, and delivered a speech expres- 
sive of the good fecling and hospitality of the Queen of Madagascar towards 
the subjects of other governments, strangers from across the sea, visiting 
her country. ‘This was said in allusion to my presence amongst them ; and 
then, stating that it had been the wish of the Queen and the Malagasy go- 
vernment to preserve friendship with all foreign nations, he asked why it 
was that they were so frequently disturbed by reports that the French were 
coming to take their country. He said that reports to that effect had been 
recently brought, and were now in circulation amongst the people ; and then 
appealing to me as recently from Europe, he asked if I knew whether these 
reports were true, and if so, why was it that the Malagasy were to be at- 
tacked ? 

** Appealed to so directly, I could not decline offering a few words on the 
subject; aud after thanking the Queen for the kind attention and hospital- 
ity | had experienced, and observing that the cultivation of peaceable and 
friendly feelings among nations, and the increase of commercial and other 
intercourse between the people of different countries, was far more condu- 
eive to the prosperity of all, than any other course; and that the 
feelings of, good-will towards Madagascar cherished in England had 
been so fully reciprocated by the consideration and kindness I had 
received since my arrival, and that I trusted corresponding senti- 
ments were cherished by the French. I said that the existing friend- 
ship and union between England and France would, it was most 
ardently hoped, cause these two great nations to combine together to show 
respect and friendship towards other nations, and thus promote the prosper- 
ity of all. That as to the intentions of the French towards Madagascar, I 
could not possibly know anything; that in some of the newspapers which I 
had seen in England there had been statements about a hostile expedition to 
be sent from France against Madagascar; but whether there was any 
foundation or not for such statements I could not say; but hoped and be- 
lieved that time would prove them to be mere unfounded rumours.” 

There was more oratory ; but the subject was finally closed by 
the French lay guest making a speech which neither committed 
his country or himself. 

‘*M. Laborde then rose, and said that what I had stated was true with 
regard to the rumours of a hostile fleet. ‘They were only statements in the 
newspapers, and were not authorized ; also that if any persons were to land 
in France or = they would be treated as I had described, if not worse ; 
and that if any English or French came and settled in Madagascar without 
leave, the Malagasy should cut them to pieces.”’ 

The social condition of Madagascar is very curious, and like 
Russia in its way ; that is the upper classes have an external and 
educational civilization, though perhaps rarely penetrating much 
below the surface, while the people are in their primitive state. 
Some of the upper classes speak, read, and even write English or 
French ; they obtain, as we have just seen from foreign news- 
papers, such news as concerns themselves ; they have bands of 
music, services of plate, &e., chairs, tables, china-ware, and 
very fine coats, while some of the ladies wear Parisian costume, 
and the forms of manners are polite. These improvements are 
not adopted by all the higher classes; some may want the will, 











some perhaps the means. But the mixture of native costume with 
European coats well studded with golden epaulets, lace, and em- 
broidery, and vests gay as a parterre, adds to the pictorial effect 
Our author was much taken by some of the gay pws at court. 
In fact, he himself went in gala dress on his presentation, acting 
under the advice of a courtier friend, 

‘*In the course of the forenoon my friend came to inform me that I 
should be required to attend about three o’clock, and to inquire how I meant 
to dress. I told him I had not thought of any other dress than such ag J 
should wear at a dinner or evening party in England. He did not seem 
satisfied, and expressed a wish to see my wardrobe; and discovering in g 
chest which I opened a rich satin green and purple plaid dressing-gown 
with scarlet lining, which I had purchased in London, for a present to one 
of the nobles, he instantly suggested that I should put that on over m 
coat, and throw one side back that the lining might B se be seen. I at first 
thought him jesting ; but, finding him very much in earnest, I consented 
to comply with his wishes.” 

The missionary’s gown, however, was nothing to what he after- 
words saw at a court ball. 

** Right couples of young men and women then rose from the court circle 
and came to the centre. The ladies were gorgeously attired in silk and 
satin, with a profusion of head ornaments, pearls, and other necklaces, and 
bracelets. The men all wore silk Spanish dresses, short jackets with slashed 
sleeves, silk trowsers, slashed, and shoes to match, and embroidered caps 
adorned with ostrich feathers. The son of Radama’s sister, a fine young 
man about twenty-five, and the daughter of Prince Ramonja, were the first 
couple, and led the dance. Dancing seemed to be grave work with them 
all. 1 rarely saw more than a social smile, and should think scareely g 
dozen words were exchanged by the dancers, who, while dancing, seemed 
to be wholly absorbed with the figure and the step. The masic was Euro- 
pean, and so were the dances. 

**Soon after these had bowed to the Queen and resumed their seats, seven 
couples of the younger members of the royal and noble families came for- 
ward. Their ages might range between fifteen and eighteen. The son of 
Prince Ramboasalama, the handsomest youth I had seen, was splendidly 
dressed in a suit of scarlet and gold, with a cap of the same, and ostrich 
plume. The son of the proprietor of the house in which the Queen had 
given her dinner and an interesting-looking young girl led off the dance. 


with gold, over which hung a mantle of purple velvet embroidered with a 
deep gold border. His partner also wore a dress of purple velvet with gold 
embroidery. The dress of the remaining couples was equally rich and 
splendid. 

‘*The Frenchmen seemed to be highly gratified with the gorgeous spec- 
tacle, which continued until nearly four o'clock ; when the dancing ceased 
and the court retired. When the nobles had nearly all left the baleony, the 
prince rose, and led his mother, who seemed glad of the support of his arm, 
into the palace; while we, mingling with the crowd of officers and guests 
moving towards the gate, bowed and departed. 

“Tt was a scene which it was perhaps well to witness once in a lifetime, 
It appeared something like the reality of what the gorgeous and imposing 
pageants of our theatres are reported to represent ; destitute, indeed, of the 
flood of light, and all those rich and gay accompaniments with which ar- 
tistic skill and taste surround such exhibitions, but encircled by the grander 
scenery of nature, accompanied by a cloudless sky, and illuminated bya 
tropic sun.” 

Amid all this semi-civilization, with troops, trained during the 
time of Kadama by English soldiers, mounting guard and pre- 
senting arms, the people remain in their primitive state. This 
can hardly be called barbarous, regard being had to their country 
and climate. They exercise mechanical arts, though roughly; 
they build a very excellent kind of house, and they have what is 
also a sign of activity and industry many markets. 

‘¢ This was the first village in Ankova, the central province of the island. 
It was market-day, and a number of men and women had goods, viz., rice 
and other kinds of grain, roots, vegetables, poultry, raw cotton, pet birds in 
cages, &e., spread out on the ground, or exposed in baskets, by the side of 
the road, as we entered the village. I afterwards walked through the mar- 
ket, asking the price of some of the articles, and purchased some ~—_ 
cooked sweet potatoes and manioc, which were exceedingly good. The 
houses here were more substantially built than those we had passed, but 
dirty inside. The people were somewhat fairer than those in the lower 
provinces. There did not seem to be much traffic in the market, though a 
considerable number of people had come together. 

** Food already cooked is generally offered for sale in the Malagasy mar- 
kets, but the only kinds of cooked food which I sawZwere manioc and sweet 
potatoes, which were apparently in considerable demand. There were 
neither fish, nor eggs, nor locusts; the season was too early for the latter, 
which generally pass over the central provinces during the spring of the 
year, and cause great destruction among the fields and gardens.” 

The state of the roads or rather paths, are among the greatest 
obstacles to progress in Madagascar; but there is a politic pur- 
pose in keeping them impassable for any save foot-passengers, 
accustomed to the ways. With their present suspicion of French 
intentions this state is not likely to be improved. 

“ The road here was frightful—the soil stiff clay, with deep holes of mud 
and water. Our way was sometimes covered with water, but more fre- 
quently up and down steep slippery ravines, requiring detours on account 
of the gigantic trees which had fallen across the track. The clayey sides 
and rocky portions of the ravines were sometimes so steep that my position 
was almost upright, and it frequently required ten or twelve men to get the 
palanquin up and down. I was not well enough to walk, but I frequently 
requested the bearers to halt and rest, Which they did once or twice, when 
I got out, and they sat down in a comparatively level spot, for about ten 
minutes. I certainly felt, while the men were toiling up the rugged ascent, 
that there was some ground for the late Radama’s remark, that he had two 
— viz., General Hazo, forest, and General Tazo, fever, m whose 

ands he would leave any invading army—for an army could make but 
slow way through such a country as this. I could also readily imagine 
why, in 1816, some of Captain Le Sage’s men should have thrown them- 
selves on the ground, declaring they would die rather than attempt to pro- 
ceed farther.” 

Extracts could be largely multiplied, regarding the features of 
the country, the traits of the people, particulars of their arts, 
pictures of their rare or gorgeous vegetation, and notices of some 
singular animals, Enough, however, has been given to serve as 2 
specimen and we will conclude with peel that the 15,000 dollars 
were not like some official payments altogether thrown away. 

‘ In walking through the village [of Tamatave] I was struck with the 
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change which the opening of the trade after our visit in 1853 had produced. 
The native population appeared to have been greatly increased; a number 
of houses for foreign traders had been built, and others were in course of 
erection; among them, and not far from the landing-place, an hotel or 

ing-house, the first ever erected in Madagascar. Gonsiderable quan- 
tities of rice appeared to be collected for exportation. Cargoes of horned 
cattle were said to be easily obtained, and upwards of 4000 head of cattle 
had, since the opening of the trade, been annually exported to Mauritius 
alone. The trade of the port was not at that time considered to be active 
and flourishing. There had been but few native dealers from the capital, 
and rumours were afloat among the people of an armed expedition, from 
France and England combined, against Madagascar, which had produced an 
effect unfavourable to the commerce of the island.’’ 

Besides the three visits to Madagascar there is an account of the 
author’s sojourn at the Mauritius full of pleasant descriptions of 
the scenery, the various peoples to be seen there, and the genial 
manners and hospitality of the inhabitants. The most interest- 
ing subject—the present state of the planters, their supply of la- 
bour, facilities of cultivation, and other poiuts connected with the 
staple industry of the island—is but slightly handled. On 
his return to England Mr. Ellis stopped at the Cape to make a 
sort of Episcopal tour of inspection over the missions in connection 
with his society. It is brief and not without interest, but rather 
encumbers the main subject. 





WILKINSON ON COLOUR AND TASTE.* 

Sm GARDNER WILKINSON produces in this volume one of the 
best books which have been written on such a subject. 
the ——— of art are apt to be too theoretic. The man most 
likely to write a work of the kind is prima facie a theorist ; one 
who been reasoned, or has reasoned himself, into some set of 
beliefs regarding esthetics, and who tries to persuade the public 
that things must be so and so because he thinks they ought to be 
so. The tone of the truly artistic mind in this respect is alto- 
— different. It is curious to note how utterly uninterested the 

rn artist mainly is as to the reasons why certain phases or pro- 


— of professed art are wrong, and others right; and indeed | 


ow stiff his mind is in apprehending and receiving such pro- 
itions, even when presented to him. No theory of colour or 
orm, no demonstration of the why and the wherefore, makes the 
slightest impression upon him. He perceives in a moment what 
the theorist takes pages or hours to prove; and does not in the 
least care to know what makes the thing so, but only that so it is. 
He will do it aright moreover, as well as perceive it aright; but 
he cannot, or will not, tell you what has been his principle of ac- 
tion. Every now and then, though seldom, a great artist delivers 
himself of some theoretic views of his own upon art—as Leonardo 
da Vinci, Hogarth, and Reynolds : but there is probably no in- 
stance on record of a great artist who concerned himself much 
with the theories of other men. They are for the critic, the 
connoisseur, and the artist of the second or a lower order. 

The superiority of Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s book over many others 
arises in great part from his being imbued with something of the 
born artist’s spirit in this matter. He is especially emphatic in de- 
claring that the eye is the real arbiter in questions of colour, as 
the ear in those of music; and that an ingenious theory, even 
though it may be based upon some sound scientific data, has no 
claim to guide the perception, unless the perception itself ratifies 
it. Thus, as regards the oft-preached harmony of the comple- 
mentary colours, he vigorously refuses to admit that two colours— 
as red and green—are necessarily harmonious to the eye because 
complementary to each other in the composition of white light, or 
because of the scientific fact of the ocular spectrum. They may be 
scientifically connected, and wsthetically inharmonious. The eye 
is to be the judge of that: and the eve—at any rate, Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson’s eye—pronounces that they do not harmonize. The 
appeal must be made in the first instance to perception—the per- 
ception of those who have that special gift, a natural eye for co- 
lour—and not to theory ; and any theory which clashes with per- 
ception must be put out of court. 
verdict is the time for theory to analyze and confirm it. 


tirely concur in this principle, based as it is on a fair comparative | 
| green are discords. 


estimate of all the natural facts of the case, and not only of a 
certain train of them, and embodied as it is in the practice of true 
and unsophisticated art. 

As the title indicates, the book consists of three distinct essays, 
which the author, it may be conjectured, has written separately 
and unconnectedly for distinct purposes, and which he now unites 
in a single volume, enhancing their breadth and force. The first 
is on Colour; the second on Taste as it is and as it should be, 
whether in reference to colour or to form; the third on the ar- 
rangement of Gardens. Each of these essays forms a single and 
undivided whole, including a somewhat extensive survey of the 
subject, both general and particular; a plan which, though the 

er is assisted by an index sufliciently copious, would have 
admitted, we think, of improvement. In a subject which requires 
the attention to be so much fixed upon certain main principles, 
illustrated in various phases and conditions, we should prefer the 
visible and unmistakeable division of chapters or sections: as it 
is, the disquisitions run rather too much into one another, and, 
ore we are well aware of it, we find ourselves engaged in the de- 
tailed following out of some branch of the subject, which may have 
at first appeared to be introduced rather for the purpose of casual 
illustration. The tendency of this is to confuse the reader; and 

* On Colour, and on the Necessity for a General Diffusion of Taste among all 
Classes. With Remarks on Laying out Dressed or Geometrical Gardens, Ex- 
imple of Good and Bad Taste, Illustrated by wood-cuts and coloured plates 


contrast. By Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson, D.C.L. &c. &e, Published by 
Murray, 
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After perception has given its | 
We en- | of relationship between any two of the secondaries; and while oran 


| initiated among us. ‘ L 
| credit to the Government schools of art: indeed, he is prompt and 





to embarrass the main thread of the discourse amid a tangle of 
relevant, but still subordinate, matter. Practically, however, 
this is not so much felt, owing to the clearness and explicitness 
with which the author writes; not afraid of repeating himself 
when it serves his end, nor beating about for “ effective” me- 
thods of presentment or expression, but stating what he has to 
say with decision, ease, and weight. And this again depends 
chiefly upon the fact that he brings to his task acquirements both 
extensive and exact. His eye has long been familiar with the 
field of its survey, and he is master of his subject. 

Sir Gardner Wilkinson holds that the English have hitherto 
shown themselves indifferent to decorative colour: the French 
are our superiors in decoration, but he will not allow the same in 
favour of the Germans. The Italians, both in their past works 
and in their present delicacy of perception, are the tasteful nation 
among the moderns. His observations on colour are summed up 
in the following axioms, which we extract, in preference to some 
more inviting passages, on account of their intrinsic value, and 
their comprehensiveness in showing what his teaching amounts to. 

‘*T have been careful to point out more than once certain errors to be 
avoided in judging of colours, and to show what is necessary for the study 
of their harmonious combinations ; and as these eannot be too frequently in- 
sisted upon, I shall repeat some of the most important of them under the 
following heads. 

“*1,. The eye is the proper judge of colour, and the perception of colour is 
a natural gift. 

‘© 2. We should abstain from theories till the subject is understood. 

**3. Flowers, and other ornaments, should be conventional, not direct co- 
pies of natural objects; nor should you tread on these in carpets, nor walk 
on the tracery of architecture. 

“4, The three primary colours, blue, red, and yellow, which are a concord, 
should predominate in ornamentation ; yet searlet (which is really a com- 
pound colour) generally looks better than red, even with blue and yellow, 
and always so when with blue alone, with which it does not assume the 
same purple hue as does a red (or a crimson) in juxtaposition with blue, 
owing to the yellow in the scarlet, 

** 5. A fillet of yellow (or some other colour when there are many) should 
be placed between or near to red and blue, to obviate their purple effect. 

n 6. The two accidental colours do not necessarily harmonize with each 
other. 

‘“*7, Harmony is not limited to similarity of colours; but there is har- 
mony by contrast also; and contrasts are of different kinds. 

“8. The effect of the simultaneous contrast of colours is to be considered. 

“9, The intensity of tones of colours should be equal in the same com- 
position ; but a dark and light hue may be used together with good effect. 

“10, The quantity of the colours is to be balanced ; and some may be in 
a smaller quantity when combined with certain others. 

“*11, The proper relative position of colours is to be consulted. 

**12. Some cclouss by candlelight and by daylight have a different effect, 
and allowance is to be made for this. 

‘13. Colours that accord well, both in their hues, and in certain quanti- 
ties, do not always suit every kind of ornament; and some combinations 
which suit a carpet, or a wail do not answer well for a dress. 

**14. In some compositions, and particularly on the painted walls of a 
church, or other building, the coloured patterns should not cover the whole 
space. The eye requires some repose, and is fatigued by any object over- 
loaded with ornament. 

‘**15, A great quantity of the same colour in one part, and little or none 
of it in another, are fatal to the general effect and disturb the balance of 
colours. 

**16,. Large masses of one single colour should not catch the eye; it 
should receive, at the same moment, the combination of several colours. 
The patterns should not be too large. Spots and monotonous lines should also 
be avoided. It is, however, allowable to have a mass or ground of one colour 
in the centre, and a border of several colours round it. 

“17, Bright green may be well introduced to lighten up a composition ; 
but not in masses, except as a ground; and when used in great quantity it 
is a sign of an artificial and debased taste. In those compositions, however, 
which are to be seen mostly by candlelight a greater pe of green 
may be used. Green as a ground sometimes suits other colours, which 
would not accord with it if interlaced together in a pattern; but it must be 
a glaucous green. 

“18. Greys, and some other neutral (or intermediate) colours, answer 
well as a ground and soften the abruptness of contrasts (as of black and 
white,) when required. ; 

“19, Two of the primaries may harmonize better with each other than 
another two of them; and blue and red, or blue and yellow, or red and yel- 
low, accord in different ratios. So too there may be a greater or less me 

an 
green, or orange and purple, are both agreeable in juxtaposition, purp le and 
The same difference subsists also between the prima- 
ries and their accidental (secondary) colours ; blue and orange harmonizing 
most agreeably by contrast, which cannot certainly be said of red and blue- 
g ” 


Of the essay on Taste a considerable portion was published in 
the “ Builder” of 1854. The author approves the system (exem- 
ified in the quondam Chamber of Horrors in the Marlborough 
Touse Museum) of showing why certain forms and objects are bad 
in design, as an excellent introduction to the ascertaining of what 
are good; and he pursues this plan by exhibiting a number of 
condemnable vases, cabinets, &c., side by side sometimes with the 
pure type from which they start and deviate. He very properly 
insists upon the necessity of imbuing the purchasers of decorative 
works with correct taste if the producers are to follow the right 
path: and even lays it down that the former are most in fault at 
the present day, recognizing that great improvements are alread 
For its share in this result he allows full 


candid in admitting the merits of all who have borne a part, 
including many of his own competitors in authorship. He is 
above carping at either codperators or dissidents in the same 
field, which we are glad to notice. These remarks upon some 
solecisms of modern decoration,—following a passage upon the 
freedom of true decorative art, both ancient and modern, from 
false pride and jealousy,—are forcibly put. : 

‘If the advantages arising from this real feeling for the beautiful were 
better understood at the present day, we should not have decorative art left 
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to the accidental caprices of a mere decorator, nor depend for so many ar- 
ticles of use which ought to be ornamental upon the misguided fancy of an 
uneducated mechanic; nor should we have the hideous lamps, the mon- 
strous tea-urus, or the whole furniture of our tables and of our rooms, 
which disgrace our civilization. It is really surprising that among the va- 
riety of lamps, tea-urns, pe coffee-pots, cruet-stands, and so-called 
‘ ornamental clocks,’ we can scarcely meet with one which is tolerable in 
form. But talent will be rare among designers so long as few are able to 
judge of the effects of their own compositions, or have any notion beyond 
‘copying from the antique,’ because ‘it is antique,’ without entering into 
the true feeling of the original, or understanding in what its beauty con- 
sists. One therefore designs a cup or a tazza, and thinks he has produced a 
real ‘ Pompeian article,’ because he has put together a certain number of de- 
tails: totally unconscious that a mere repetition of ornament is not a design, 
and that the whole when finished, having no motive, is utterly unmeaning. 
This _—— together a number of parts to be a whole is indeed the besetting 
sin of incapable minds, and is too often witnessed in the productious of ar- 
chitects as well as of those who make ornamental models; and instead of 
the building or other work being conceived in the mind as a whole, of which 
the details are the necessary accessories, each part is added in order to com- 
plete the design ; and as there is no keeping and no necessary connection 
between them, many a one is removed, altered, or varied without any re- 
ference to the general composition.” 

To these we may add, as in the case of colour, some final 
axioms upon taste. 

**One of the most important points, therefore, is—that taste be gencral 
among all classes. These too are essential; that the beautiful be combined 
with the useful ; that proportion, good form, and (when required) harmo- 
nious colour, be combined in objects of every-day use; that rare and costly 
materials be not preferred ¢o excellence of design ; that good examples be imi- 
tated, rather than new designs invented merely for the sake of novelty ; that 
no designs be made up of parts put together to form it, without refer- 
ence to their compatibility; that one object be not employed for another of 
a different character; that authority be not an excuse for a faulty design ; 
that the spirit, not the direct imitation, of natural objects be adopted for 
ornamentation ; and that the education of the eye be preferred to a me- 
chanical adhesion to mere rules.” 

In the course of the essay on Taste, the question of the colour- 
ing of Grecian edifices and sculpture is treated with some pro- 
minence and detail. Sir Gardner Wilkinson, well worthy of a 
hearing on the subject, pronounces that colouring was un- 
doubtedly and generally used in both instances, and in the best 
periods of art; but, with regard to sculpture, he is ‘by no means 
an advocate for our adopting the custom; and at all events, until 
we have reached the same point of perfection as the Greeks, it 
will be far better to abstain from the attempt.” A very sensible 
conclusion ; though we should be disposed to view with interest 
and without reluctance individual experiments in colouring 
statues. The general question of the colouring has not yet, we 
conceive, been honed. Scholars and archwologists still differ 
concerning it, though the colour theory continues to gain ground 
rapidly. We should like to see some thoroughly qualified person 
take up the subject categorically ; collecting (which we think has 
never yet been done, at least in England) all the illustrative pass- 
ages in ancient authors—certainly no unmanageable quantity— 
and carefully sifting them, in connexion with the material evi- 
dence supplied by the works themselves, with a steady view to 
these leading points :—what kind and method of colouring can be 
ascertained ; to what extent is it proved to have existed in art 
generally, and in the several works singly; and what positive 
reason is there for supposing that the existing traces of colour 
date from the same period as the works on which they are found, 
or how far might it be maintainable that they are the additions 
of a later and impurer age of art. 

Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s work is illustrated by wood-cuts, and 
by designs printed in colour. These exhibit specimens of decora- 
tion both for approval and condemnation. We do not think those 
in the former class generally so happy as might be wished ; which 
may be partly due to the method of their execution, and partly 
to the fact that acuteness in analyzing works of taste does not 
necessarily imply the power of producing them. If, as we have 
already intimated, the true artist is alien from theoretic criticism, 
the converse of the proposition also is often correct: the true cri- 
tic is none the nearer to being an artist. 





FERRIER’S HISTORY OF THE AFFGHANS.* 

Ir seems scarcely worth while for Captain Jesse to have translated 
this History of the Affghans, unless he thinks the characters and 
crimes of some of their chieftains, and a discussional narrative of 
English and Russian policy in relation to Persia and the countries 
between Persia and the » Indies from a French militaire’s point 
of view, are worth the space of some five hundred pages. In 
itself Affghan history is neither very attractive or instructive. 
It is not to begin with the history of a country, and scarcely of a 
people, but the story of different tribes, frequently settled in fo- 
reign lands, but rarely either abroad or at home rising beyond 
civil feuds or resultless conquests. Not much even is preserved 
of these things; and what we have is as much biographical as 
historical. Krom Mahmood of Ghuznee to Dost Mohammed, the 
Affghans have never risen above tribal quarrels, or attained a 
national character, save when occasionally headed by some re- 
markable man. Doubtless there are national characteristics 
lurking under Affghan story, which a philosophical historian 
could develop, so as to give unity to his history, if he thought 
fit to undertake the task; but this power is beyond the reach of 
the ci devant chasseur d’Afrique, and military adventurer in the 
Persian service. In the customs, passions, and barbarism of the 
people, as well as in the sternly sublime character of their country 

* History of the Afghans. By J.P. Ferrier, Author of “ Caravan Journies and 
Wanderings in Persia, Affghanistan, &c"; formerly-of the Chasseurs D’ Afrique, 


and late Adjutant-General of the Persian Army. Translated from the original un- 
published Manuscript by Captain William Jesse. Published by Murray. 








relieved by spots of fertility like oases in the desert, materi 
might be found by a modern Livy, or a Macaulay, for uae 
of scenery and manners; but it need scarcely be said that 


a man who has his life in barracks, camps, and ad- 
ventures, has not attained the literary art necessary for a pic- 
torial history. In all that concerns the personal—the career, the 
purposes (as he understands them), and the crimes and characters 
of men, M. Ferrier has a distinct conception and an appropri- 
ate style, which is almost forcible if not graphic. He also plainly 
sees what may be called the essential ey of Affghan genius: 

. . . . . ’ 
a passionate ferocity that luxuriates in violence and bloodshed, 
simply for its own sake ; and when nothing but evil can follow 
indulgence. It is this which has ever rendered Affghan success 
so transitory, and so often led to the destruction of their armies, 
not only after failure but victory. The great event in the na. 
tional existence of the Affghans was the conquest, or rather over- 
running of Persia in the earlier part of the last century, by Mir 
Mahmood. This able and unscrupulous man was evidently de- 
ranged by the intoxication of his great success. Mir Echreff, the 
moderate and politic chief who succeeded him had qualities that 
might have consolidated conquest, or at least have retained the 
throne during his own life; but he could not struggle against 
the effects of the bloody madness of Mir Mahmood, the barbarism 
of the Affghan nature, and the rising star of Nadir. The follow- 
ing summary exhibits in a small way, what the downfall of the 
first Napoleon illustrated on a gigantic scale ; that nature her- 
self opposes obstacles to the triumphs of lawlessness and force, 
and that the successes of mere conquest only lead to ruin by the 
ruin of the conquered. 

“The Afghans advanced to meet the enemy [the Persians under Nadir] 
as far as Peulee Khan, a bridge over the Bendemir, ten miles south of Per- 
sepolis, and disputed with tenacity and fury the passage of that river; but 
they were again defeated and retired to Shiraz in the greatest confusion. 
Nadir doggedly — them step by step, invested the city, and informed 
the beleaguered host that, if Echretf was not delivered up to him within 
forty-eight hours, he would put every soldier to death, and with torture. 
The Afghans agreed to his conditions, on ascertaining which the Mir pre- 
—— for flight, and, accompanied by two hundred brave men who remained 

‘aithful to his fallen fortunes, cut bis way sword in hand through the in- 
vesting army, taking in hot haste the road to Afghanistan—a portion of his 
army fell under the swords of the Persians, who gave their adversaries no 
quarter, and the remainder dispersed. As to Echreft, he was so rapidly pur- 
sued that he was obliged to abandon his baggage and treasure to avoid being 
made prisoner: his followers, seeing that they could no longer be of the 
least service, left him. When he reached the Seistan, he had only two ser- 
vants with him, and they, as well as the Mir, fell by the hand of Abdullah 
Khan, a Belooch chief, who sent his head and two large brilliants whieh 
were found on him to the Shah Thamasp. : ; ; 

‘Thus terminated the dominion of Afghans in Persia. If any individual 
was capable of maintaining it for a longer period, it was certainly Mir 
Echreff, who to extraordinary courage united great talents of every kind; 
but the elements on which his yan rested were too unstable for it to be 
possible that he could eventually come forth victorious from the conflict 
which arose between himself and the robber chieftain [Nadir Shah]. This 
extraordinary invasion of Pe sia ended in the extermination of all those who 
had taken part in it—a just retribution for the crimes and atrocities with 
which they had sullied their cause. During the seven years that the Afghans 
held Persia, that empire lost more than a third of its population ; the soil 
remained without cultivation, the canals and watercourses for irrigation 
were dried up, and the greater portion of the public buildings completely 
destroyed. The invaders had to contend against a people cnervated, effemi- 
nate, and devoid of every sentiment of honour and national fecling; they 
triumphed, therefore, by an obstinate determination to succeed, and, in spite 
of their inferiority in numbers, they did so. Such examples are, it is true, 
rare in history ; but the Afghans were better qualified to fight than to go- 
vern. To appropriate, wherever they went, and without any reason or pre- 
text whatsoever, money or money’s worth, was their practice; revolts and 
disturbances naturally ensued, and necessitated the employment of a large 
army. They were in the end weakened by twenty combats, and found it 
impossible to recruit in Afghanistan, except in the small and scarcely or- 
ganized state of Kandahar, which ceased to provide them with further rein- 
foreements ; they were, therefore, obliged to admit foreign soldiers withi 
their ranks, whose fidelity was at least doubtful, and who rarely acted with 
vigour; but they maintained themselves seven years in Persia, much more 
by the terror which their first victories and their cruelty inspired, than by 
the material means at their disposal. If Echreff vanquished the Turks, it 
was because he had the support of the Persians, who detested them much more 
than they did the Afghans, and served voluntarily against them ; but directly 
Nadir appeared, this unreal and unstable dominion was dissolved and over- 
thrown in four successive battles. Shunned and dreaded everywhere for 
their turbulence and barbarity, they were repulsed on all sides, and found, 
with great difficulty, an asylum or even a shelter in those desert wastes; the 
greater number of them were tracked like wild beasts, and killed like them, 
or perished from misery and hunger, and it is doubtful whether more than 
a few hundred Afghans ever returned to their own country.” 

To understand clearly what M. Ferrier has done it is necessary 
to have an inkling of what he had to do. The history, as we have 
just said, was that of a race rather than a country; but how or 
where this race originated was matter of dispute. Some main- 
tain that they are descendants of the lost ten tribes of Israel, and 
we believe their physiognomy as well as their habits of settling 
down wherever a prospect of advantage offers, forms an argument 
in favour of this theory. Other ethnographers say that they were 
a tribe of mountaineers transported from the vicinity of the Black 
Sea, according to the policy of the ancient Persian monarchs, 
which aimed at breaking the strength of hostile tribes by separa- 
ting them from their country and their neighbours: and these 
writers ascribe an Albanian origin to the Affghans. This theory of 
origin is admitted by a third party, but the name of “‘ Albanian "1s 
denied. There are writers who argue that the Affghans are na- 
tives of their own mountains, but demur as to where the natives 
came from unless they were sons of the soil. A fifth class con- 
sider the Affghans a cross between the natives then and there and 
the Greeks under Alexander, with those who subsequently mgt! 
ed the Bactrian kingdom. Their country is as much a matter 0 
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doubt as their origin. In strictness we think it only extends 
from Candahar to Cabul, with the country about each of those 
cities. The map boundaries of Affghanistan are larger, irregularly 
extending over full five degrees—30° to 35° of north latitude, and 
eleven degrees—60° to 71° of east longitude ; the latitude reach- 
ing north of the celebrated Herat, and a little south of Quetta. 
Conquerors have nominally extended these limits. At the death 
in 1773 of Ahmed Shah, the only ruler the Affghan race has ever 

uced, the limits of the Empire says M Ferrier, ‘‘ were as fol- 
= the frontier to the north was defined by the Oxus, and the 
mountains of Kiafferistan ; to the South by the sea of Oman (the 
Persian Gulf); to the east by the mountains of Thibet, the Sutlej, 
and the Indus; and to the west by Khorassan Persia, and Ker- 
man.” But this is no more Affghanistan than Napoleon’s king- 
ship, rendered Italy a part of France. 

The history of the Affghans as treated by M. Ferrier extends 
over more than two thousand years, beginning with the expedi- 
tion of Alexander the Great, and coming down to 1850. In 
reality only two out of the twenty centuries receive much of his 
notice, or indeed are worth it. Between Alexander and Mah- 
mood of Ghunee there is nothing to tell. The story of the great 
Mahometan zealot, Moore’s ‘he of Gazna, fierce in wrath,” is ra- 
ther a history of the man than of his people, and is not told very 
fully by M. Ferrier, nor does he truly appreciate the man. More 
particulars are preserved of the next seven hundred years, but 
they are chiefly dynastic ; though great names turn up in con- 
nection with overrunning the country,—Genghis Khan, Tamer- 
lane, and Baber. The Affghans did not emerge from a position 
very like that of the highlanders of Scotland in their most 
barbarous state, or the Koords now, till 1720, when Mir Mah- 
mood commenced his expedition against Persia. The Affghans 
were so far conquered by Nadir Shah as to join in his cele- 
brated invasion of India and sack of Delhi, an Affghan ‘“ con- 
tingent” accompanying him to Persia. After the assassina- 
tion of Nadir in 1747 the Affghans had to retreat, getting home 
as they could. The Indian and Persian experience had some- 
what opened the minds of their leading Sirdars, and on their re~ 
turn to Candahar they determined to elect a chief over them; for 
the nearest approach of an Affghan leader to monarchy was that 
of a King of Scotland during the middle ages. The man elected 
was Ahmed Shah; and it was he who first gave to the Affghans 
areally national existence. His dynasty only endured through 
two descents, his son ‘Timoor Shah leaving twenty-three sons, 
more than one of whom attained the crown in the anarchy that 
followed. One of these was the once celebrated Shah Shooja, to 
support whose claims we undertook the disastrous Affghan expedi- 
tion against the ‘‘ usurper ”’ Dost Mohammed. 

A bibliographical enumeration of pages is the better way of 
conveying an idea of M. Ferrier’s treatment. Altogether these 
pages are 491 in number; of which twenty-four are devoted to 
the two thousand years intervening between Alexander the 
Great and the first appearance on the public stage about 1719 of Mir 
Mahmood, the subsequent invader of Persia. ‘This invasion, its 
destruction by Nadir, his own conquest of the Affghans, and 
the events that followed till the election of Ahmed Shah occupy 
less than fifty pages. His reign and dynasty, called that of the 
Suddozyes, occupy seventy more, reckoning to the first expulsion 
of Shah Shooja. We have thus more than two-thirds of the 
work, or three hundred and fifty out of four hundred and ninety- 
one pages devoted to the anarchy in Affghanistan and the British 
diplomacy previous to our undertaking the expedition to restore 
Shah Shooja, followed by the occupation and its disasters, with 


the story of the Affghans up to 1850; a couple of chapters of | 


some forty pages describing Affghan customs, &c., being inserted 
in the midst of the narrative by Captain Jesse from another 
manuscript of M. Ferrier. 
When it is considered how much has been written on the Aff- 
ghan war, from blue-books and Kaye’s elaborate compilation of 
the whole, to military histories of particular campaigns, or per- 
sonal adventures; and that the pith of this original matter has 
been disseminated throughout the country by quarterlies, month- 
lies, and newspapers, we cannot think that further exhibition 
was wanted. There is no doubt truth in what Captain Jesse 
says as to the foreign point of view; but to render this of account 
in a critico-historical question of the past, requires a more 
trained and cultivated mind than M. Ferrier seems to us to possess. 
Neither do we see any great necessity for reproducing such recon- 
dite or authoritative matter, as articles from the Journal des 
Débats, or extracts from something published by the American 
Mr. Sumner: nor can we altogether credit M. Ferrier’s own re- 
ort, that the Dost was defeated in the field not by fighting 
ut bribery. The great advantage of the historian arises from 
his practical acquaintance with the Affghans, which produces a 
sort of modification of the native judgment. This, indeed, is the 
main feature of the book ; and imparts to it reality with a species 
of freshness, wherever men or their actions are in question. These 
are most prominent in the period that intervenes between the 
earlier part of the last and the beginning of the present century. 
notices here are characteristic, because the facts are drawn 
m native historians, tradition, or personal communication. 
any of them are not new; but they have a more dramatic air, 
than when told by previous writers. 
And terrible the best of these men and actions are. There is 
_ vigour in the Affghan character than in that of the In- 
, or Persians, or perhaps even the Turks—they are a sort of 
Normans without their prudence and capacity for government. 


Every one has heard of histories written in blood ; but that of the 
Affghans is written in treachery and torture. M. Ferrier frankly 
owns that their great men must be judged by Affghan and not by 
abstract rules. The only men of character amongst all their 
chiefs are Ahmed Shah and Dost Mahommed; and they have 
done deeds that would hardly pass muster elsewhere; though 
they are considered as pattern men by their countrymen—indeed 
too good. See the closing doings of Ahmed’s son, who was deemed, 
M. Ferrier tells us an excellent monarch. A military conspiracy 
had been formed against him on a grand scale, but failing, nearly 
all the conspirators were cut to pieces on the spot save the 
principal. 

** Arseleh Khan fled to his tribe, who lived in the valleys enclosed be- 
tween the mountains of the Haicht-naggar, a rough country, full of diffi- 
culties, in which the Afghan cavalry would have had but very little chance 
of success had they ventured to pursue him. Timoor employed cunning in 
his attempts to seize the culprit ; he feigned forgiveness and a wish to par- 
don Arseleh Khan, declaring daily at his durbar, and also in private, that 
he admitted he had been occasionally unjust towards him, and that he de- 
sired nothing more than to be able to repair the injuries he had done him. 
He made these sentiments well known in public; and when he knew they 
had reached the ears of Arseleh Khan, he sent one of the great nobles of his 
court to him, accompanied by a large suite of servants carrying a Koran, on 
a page of which he had inscribed an oath that he would pardon his fault, 
and affixed his seal to this document. Arseleh Khan, placing confidence in 
the sanctity of the book which had received on its pages this solemn promise 
from the King, invited the envoy and his suite to lodge in his own house, 
treated him with great splendour and consideration, and after a few days 
returned with the embassy to Kabul; the Khan’s throat was cut the day 
that he entered the city. Timoor Shah, a little reassured by the death of 
this chief, now ordered a massacre of the people of Peshawur who had joined 
in the revolt, and fixed the extent of it to one in three of its inhabitants : 
this command was, unfortunately, but too well obeyed, and Peshawur was 
very nearly depopulated by these executions, which were preceded and fol- 
lowed by a general emigration. 

‘“‘ From this period Timoor Shah became suspicious, morose, and restless, 
and his clemency, which had till then rendered his reign remarkable, en- 
tirely ceased, and it terminated in an act of unparalleled cruelty. His last 
days passed away in alternate paroxysms of remorse and fear; he could not 
quiet his conscience and absolve it from the guilt of the wholesale slaughter 
of which we have just spoken, nor the murder of Arseleh Khan, brought 
about by perjury, and also having carried off by force the wife of an 
Afghan of Kandahar, to give her to a certain Mohamed Khan, one of his 
favourites, who had conceived a passion for her. _Timoor Shah survived 
only ten months after the attack on his life; and his death, in 1793, was 
cecasioned by an inflammation of the intestines, accompanied by violent fits 
of vomiting. Several of his contemporaries, whom we have had occasion to 
consult on the subject of his death, assure us that he was poisoned by one 
of the women of his harem, the sister of a Popolzye chief, who was hostile 
to him. 

“In spite of the several acts which have just been mentioned, the reign 
of Timoor Shah is cited in Afghanistan for the justice, equity, and paternal 
feeling with which he treated his subjects.” 

The conduct of Timoor though treacherous and bloody, 
might be but too easily paralleled. There is no ques- 
tion about the fate which overtook the father of Dost Ma- 
hommed, a minister, to whom a particular branch of the Sud- 
dozyes was indebted for the throne, and the government of the 
country. The Shah had previously been induced to disgrace him 
and put out his eyes. 

‘* Shah Mahmood, made desperate by this last disaster, ordered Fethi 
Khan, who had now been deprived of his eyesight eight months, to be 
brought into his presence, and commanded him to write to his brothers, and 
desire them to return to their duty. But the unfortunate vizier calmly re- 
plied, that in losing his sight he had lost also all his influence over his fellow 
men, and that he no longer occupied himself with the affairs of this world. 
The King, enraged at this answer, order him to be put to death, and his 
enemies, the nobles of the court, were charged with the execution of the 
sentence ; Kamran Mirza, himself the most cruel of the Suddozyes, struck 
the first blow, and at this signal the rest drew their daggers, rushed upon 
| him, and strove who should make him feel the greatest torture and suffer- 
| ing. They flayed him alive, disjointed his members, which they drew from 
| his body one by one, and at length decapitated him, which put an end to 
| his agonies, Ilis corpse, thus mutilated, was abandoned to the public exe- 
cutioner, who cut it in pieces, threw them into a sack, and carried them to 
Ghuznee, where they were interred. 

“Not a sigh or complaint escaped Fethi Khan amidst these horrible tor- 
tures: he was sustained by the courage of a hero, and the calm of a pure 
conscience.”” 

In the anarchy that followed or rather was increased by this 
atrocity, Prince Kamran lost Herat, of which he was governor ; 
but was enabled by treachery and Oriental fickleness to re- 
enter the city, though he failed in capturing the fortress. 

** The citadel in which Moustapha Khan resided was surrounded at sun- 
rise by ten thousand armed men, who aroused him by « well-sustained fire 
of artillery and volleys of musketry. The serdar, surprised by this sudden 
attack, lost a few men in the first instance, but after a few hours he com- 
pletely organized the defence, which during a month was most vigorously 
conducted, and he only made up his mind to surrender when the towers, 
shaken to their foundations by the explosion of mines, were on the point of 
falling, and large breaches opened a wide passage for the besieging army. 
In this extremity, he sent the Serdar Dost Mohamed Khan, Popolzye, one 
of his party, to Kamran, to offer his submission; at the same time, he in- 
voked the clemency of the conqueror, and sent him a Koran, opened at the 
verse which recommends Mahomedans to bear no hatred, and forgive each 
other their faults; but the prince, certainly very far from a good Mussul- 
man, and, as I have already remarked, a rare example of ferocity, fell upon 
the messenger and cudgelled him with a dervish’s stick which he happened 
to have in his hand. 

‘* Moustapha Khan, appreciating clearly from this incident the kind of 
fate that awaited him, defended himself with desperation for ten days more 
—it was a lion encaged..... At last the assault was given; the place 
fell; Moustapha was taken prisoner, and suffered the most dreadful of 
deaths. His Sod was burned with hot irons, his flesh torn with red-hot 
pincers by shreds ; covered with wounds and nearly flayed, he was bound to 
a large tree at the entrance to the citadel, and on this spot the people con- 
gregated to spit in his face, and covered him with every kind of excrement. 
At last they ripped open his belly, and he expired after enduring seven 
days of the most fearful agony. The tree to which he was bound was stand- 
ing in 1845, Kamran Mirza punished his (own] father, Shah Mahmood, for 
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heving assisted the serdar in this revolt, by depriving him of his wine during 
one whole month, which was to him a terrible infliction. As to his son 
Djehanguir Mirza, he gave him his liberty, but with it, as a small recom- 
pense for having assisted in dethroning his father, two thousand cuts with 
the bastinado on the soles of his feet, forgetting that he had been guilty of 
the same crime himself. In this family, the son, grandson, and grand- 
father were all equally worthy of each other, and strove to distinguish them- 
selves by the most odious crimes. Such is the Afghan character : the people 
of Afghanistan honour that which is vile with us.” 

Regular atrocities like these certainly render credible the lesser 


charges against the Sepoys! 


NEW TALES.* 

Prose fiction, as we have already intimated more than once, is 
getting into a very unsatisfactory state, not merely with regard to 

e number of books written, and the frequent unfitness of their 
authors for the task, but for special deficiencies which they do not 
even think of caring to remedy. ‘The novels of a past generation 
were mostly bad enough. he pictures of life had as little of 
reality as might be. The persons “lived in a queer little world 
of their own,” and had, generally speaking, a touch of caricature, 
though as often of the flat as of the forcible kind. The incidents 
partook of the same quality, and, too generally, the execution 
verged upon the slip-slop. Still, the writers had so far acquired 
a notion of their trade as to render the story, such as it was, 
the principal object, and to make all the parts conduce towards 
that great end. Of late, writers have come to look at a story, as 
amere medium for exhibiting their observations on life, their 
sketches of character, their repetitions of conversations, and their 
opinions of things in nin They take up novel-writing as 

follow the fashions. 


The author of Varium distinctly comes into this class. He is 
by no means devoid of the abilities of an essayist whether we re- 
fer to observation or thought, It is possible there may be in him 
the genius of a novelist ; for his chief characters, though slight, 
and in their elements belonging to the theatrical, are marked and 
consistent ; he has formed from study a distinct idea of the manners 
and morals of Parisian society, just at the destruction of the old 
régime in the all-engulphing vortex of the Revolution, and he 
slightly though characteristically indicates some of its aspects. 
We dare say the author thinks he has produced a work of original 
oan and dashing execution; but a fragmentary mode of 
one 





difficulties, leaping over narrative, or, alluding to inci- 
dents, is not exactly mastering them; the originality is rather 
that of a bold disregard of rules than a skilful use of them. Some 
social or moral lesson he we ogg Bag a to teach, though what 
it is we really cannot divine. e Byronic affectation of mis- 
anthropy in youth, who have had no reason to mistrust mankind 
or despise lite, is well enough ridiculed ; but this sort of juvenile 
folly scarcely belongs to the present day. And the cure offered by 
Varium is scarcely to be recommended. It is to become entangled 
in the toils of a Frenchwoman of fashion, such as Chesterfield 
knew, and adumbrated in his Letters to his son ; to believe that he 
the lover was truly loved even till her death by the guillotine, 
and then to find out that he had been the dupe of an artful co- 
quette, a relation of his having been entrapped in the same 
manner, even to the identical song which had ‘brought about 
their liason. 

*¢ 6 And you are going tomorrow? Well, we all must part. Shall we 
have one more night at the music? (Belle had sung and played the few 
nights before to her guests.) I’ll tell you what I will do—that which I 
have never done before, and probably shall never do again—sing you a song 
of my own invention. It is but a short time that I shall have to blush be- 
fore your departure. It is of a wood, a disappointed wood, whom a river 
fell in love with, and then left and deserted. 

* To woo me, to woo me, 
° The river came to me ; 
All twisting and twining, and gleaming and shining, 
Like a serpent insidious, he came to undo me.” 

“ This stanza for more reasons than one, dwelt long in Alan’s memory. 
Of the rest he can give no account; but the reader may without difficulty 
imagine its conclusion ; for the river, the wood decked herself in her gayest 
robes; and as she hung over him with her leafy arms outstretched the 
river appeared to nestle to her, as though he would ever stay. One minute 
—one short time—did he thus, and he was again away to other woods and 


pleasures. 

* Belle ended the song with a great deal of feeling. Then a sort of sigh 
came after the last words; and there was silence. It was getting quite 
oe; the windows were open ; whatever light there was fell all on Alan’s 
face. 

The vanity of many persons would have received a terrible 
shock at this discovery, and with some “ the credulous hope of 
mutual minds” would have been dashed for ever; but on Alan 
Percy it has a bracing effect. He is immediately reconciled to 
his marriage with a lady to whom he has allowed himself to be 


e reader may have guessed that occasionally the scenes and 
ideas go quite as far as some straightlaced English _ may 
altogether approve of ; throughout there is a worldly laxity upon 
some things, which, however real as matters of fact, do not 
exactly come up to the standard of the critical morality which 
fiction should enforce. 


Apparently, as regards a closely treated story, Mr. Mac Donald’s 
Phantastes, a Fairie Romance, scarcely falls under the head of 
fictions where the tale is a second or third-rate consideration. 
There is no lack of incidents and adventures, and neither descrip- 

* Varium. Published by Booth. 

Phantastes ; a Fairie Romance for Men and Women. By George Mac Donald. 
Author of “ Within and Without.” Published by Smith and Elder. 
witn” Sisters, A Tale, By the Author of ‘‘ Dorothy.” Published by Parker 








tion nor dialogue diverts the writer unnecessarily from the busi- 
ness in hand. But the story itself places us in the wildest re. 
, of fairie and fancy, and though some of the persons or inei- 

ents appear to be allegorical, yet we can rarely satisfactorily 
interpret them, and sometimes not all, When a hero is trans- 
ported to the realms of faery, the merely natural is of course alto- 
gether sunk— 

*« A new world, te Nature’s laws unknown, 
Breaks out refulgent, with a heaven its own.” 

There is no objection to fairies dwelling in flowers, or to trees 
having their male dryads as well as female, or to metamorphoses 
quite beyond the range of science, or the dreams of speculation : 
but the mythology should have a consistency with received opin- 
ions. This is hardly the case in Mr. Mac Donald’s tale, ‘The 
frame-work that carries the visitant to fairie land and occasjon- 
ally brings him back again to the real world, is not very happily 
contrived. Classical and fairy | too are mixed up to- 
gether, and these jumble creations drawn from romances of knight 
errantry, and German diablerie, with now and then touches from 
such productions as ‘‘ Jack the Giant Killer.” The objection may 
be only critical, but it mars the consistency, and we think injures 
the didactic purpose of the story. Beyond all een it is a cause 
of elongation. Pure “‘fairie romance” would have carried the an- 
thor but a little way on his adventures. 

Phantastes, however, is a very remarkable book. There is in it 
an extraordinary fertility of invention and considerable powers of 
fancy. The reader is carried through a fairy forest where the 
tiny people live and luxuriate chiefly in flowers—where the bad 
genii of trees, as the ash and the alder, roam about bent upon 
evil ; which evil the good dryads strive to counteract—enchanted 

alaces, grottoes, caves, with enchantresses sometimes appeari 

ifelike, at others encased in alabaster, are met with—a knight 
sent upon adventures, or doomed to encounter them, often crosses 
the autobiographical adventurer, and has, too, a story of his own, 
These and similar things form the matter of the volume, and com- 
pel the reader to wonder at the invention of the author, albeit the 
results may belong as much to the apo as to the poet. A 
sample, however, will convey a better idea of the workmanship 
than any account; and one of the readiest is the wanderer’s ad- 
venture in a cave, into which he has been allured by the spirit of 
the alder. 

‘“‘ What followed I cannot clearly remember. The succeeding horror al- 
most obliterated it. I woke as a grey dawn stole into the cave. The dam- 
sel had disappeared ; but in the elbows at the mouth of the cave, stooda 
strange horrible object. It looked like an open coffin set up on one end; only 
that the part for the head and neck was defined from the shoulder-part. In 
fact it was a rough representation of the human frame, only hollow, as if 
made of decaying bark torn from a tree. It had arms, which were onl; 
slightly seamed, down from the shoulder-blade by the elbow, as if the 
had healed again from the cut of a knife. But the arms moved, and the 
hands and fingers were tearing asunder a long silky tress of hair. The 
thing turned round—it had for a face and front those of my enchantress 
but now of a pale greenish hue in the light of the morning, and with dead 
lustreless eyes. In the horror of the moment, another fear invaded me, I 
put my hand to my waist, and found indeed that my girdle of beech-leaves 
was gone. Hair again in her hands, she was tearing it fiercely. Once 
more, as she turned, she laughed a low laugh, but now full of scorn and de- 
rision ; and then she said, as if to a companion with whom she had been 
talking while I slept, ‘There he is; you can take him now.’ [lay still, 
petrified with dismay and fear; for I now saw another figure beside her, 
which, although vague and indistinct, I = recognized but too well, It 
was the Ash-tree. My beauty was the Maid of the Alder! and she was 
giving me, spoiled of my only availing defence, into the hands of my awful 
foe. The Ash bent his Gorgon-head, and entered the cave. I could not 
stir. He drew near me. His ghoul-eyes and his ghastly face fascinated 
me. He came stooping, with the hideous hand outstretched, like a beast of 
prey. I had given myself up to a death of unfathomable horror, when, 
suddenly, and just as he was on the point of seizing me, the dull, heavy 
blow of an axe echoed through the wood, followed by others in quick repe- 
tition. The Ash shuddered and groaned, withdrew the outstretched hand, 
retreated backwards to the mouth of the cave, then turned and disappeared 
amongst the trees. The other walking Death looked at me once, with a 
careless dislike on her beautifully moulded features; then, heedless any 
more to conceal her hollow deformity, turned her frightful back and like- 
wise vanished amid the green obscurity without.” 


With the Maiden Sisters of the author of ‘‘ Dorothy,” we re- 
turn to that class of fictions, where the tale is chiefly a means 
of displaying the opinions, observations, and literary acquire- 
ments—often very considerable of the writer. Persons 
by the life, if not drawn directly from it, continually — and 
we make no doubt of the likeness because they are often as dis- 

reeable from stiffness, insipidity, forwardness, dulness, or other 
il qualities, as if they were present in the flesh. Their discourse, 
too, is evidently real; and as they talk about matters which have 
little necessary connection with the story, or which sometimes are 
quite away from it, the dialogues are characterized by smart 
or elegant tediousness. The book, in reality, is frequently @ 
species of family or social biographies that induct us into dimly 
iNuminated ‘¢ passages that lead to nothing.” =— 

In Maiden Sisters a story has been engrafted upon this kind of 
material, which though not very new in itself, may undoubtedly 
impart a kind of living interest to younger readers, to whom suc 
a tale has freshness. A colonel no longer youthful if not uite 
middle-aged, wins the affections of a heroine in her teens. | MS- 
understandings arise, a quarrel ensues, and Ellen, falling into a 
consumption, goes to ier booths at the Cape to recover her health, 
but dies there. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
The tide of publications has slackened. The principal book of e 
week, both as regards subject and author, is the treatise “ On _ 
Warfare with Steam” by Sir Howard Douglas. The collection of the 
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Addresses and Lectures of the late Frederick Robertson, of Brighton, will 
qell reward the reader for their freshness of thought, earnestness of 
feeling, and power of Yeager to the very core of a social or moral 
question through all the casings of convention in which it may be 

i The authority of his critical lectures may be more open to 

doubt, but the lectures themselves are well worth reading. The 
author of “ Tom Brown’s School Days,” publishes a book of 
archwology dry, in animated fiction dressed. ‘ The Scouring of the 
White Horse” is a dramatic account of the antiquities, traditions, and 
what not connected with the Berkshire gathering round that celebrated 
county celebrity, with some modern incidents intermingled with the 
antique. 
Books. 

On Naval Warfare with Steam. Dedicated by Special Permission, to Field- 
Marshal his Royal Highness the Prince Consort, K.G. &c. &c. By General 
Sir Howard Douglas, Bart. G.C.B., &c., &c., F.R.S., Author of a ** Treatise 
on Naval Gunnery,” &c. 

Lectures and Addresses on Literary and Social Topics. 
Frederick W. Robertson, M.A., of Brighton. 

The Scouring of the White Horse ; or the Long Vacation Ramble of a London 
Clerk. By the Author of ** Tom Brown's School Days.” Illustrated by 
Richard. 

Farium. 

Maiden Sisters. A Tale. By the Author of “* Dorothy.” 

David and Samuel with other Poems, original and translated. By John Robert- 
son, 


The Primeval World. By Rey. Paton J. Gloag. Author of a ‘ Trea- 
tise on Justification by Faith,” &e.—Another endeavour to reconcile the 
Mosaic account of Creation with the received conclusions of geologists ; 
though the Reverend author rather arrives at his country’s cautious 
non-proven, than the more distinct aye or no of an English verdict. He 
does not attempt to deny or explain away the leading facts of geology, 
or the deductions drawn therefrom as to the enormous age of the world, 
and he accepts the mosaic “‘days” as natural days. But he says fresh 
discoveries are daily taking place modifying former opinions ; we have not 
even yet sufficient knowledge to come to acorrect conclusion ; suspend your 
judgment, and be assured that all will come right at last. He also en- 
ters upon the question of the death of animals as connected with the 
Fall, admitting that death existed in the world before, but denying that 
the Mosaic narrative affirms it did not. Further he discusses the Deluge 
in reference to its universality, and leans to the opinion of its limited 


By the late Rev. 


There is no novelty in The Primeval World beyond what may be con- 
tained in these conclusions ; and they are reached almost as much by 
affirmation as by reasoning. The book is in reality a display of the 
principal facts of geology with the arguments pro and con of the leading 
writers, who have endeavoured to explain the apparent discrepancies 
between science and revelation. This is done clearly; but the scientific 
survey has often been taken before. The novelty is in the mixture of 
religious or religio-philosophical matter with geology, as an exposition of 
the benevolence of the evi/ of death with regard to animals ; which, how- 
ever, does not alter the fact of the evil, though it may prove that it 
might have been greater, and a large portion of which argument is 
equally applicable to man. 

A Lady's Captivity among Chinese Pirates in the Chinese Seas. Trans- 
lated from the French of Mademoiselle Fanny Loriot by Amelia B. Ed- 
wards.—Some four years ago the Parisian papers contained accounts of 
the capture by Chinese pirates of the ship * Caldera” and her crew, 
among whom was a French lady-passenger. The story of Mademoiselle 
Loriot’s captivity was, however, accompanied by that of her release 
through the exertions of the authorities of Hongkong, so that the bane 
and antidote came together. In this shilling volume we have the whole 
story, told by the lady herself from the first embarkation with her sister 
at Havre for San Francisco, whither she was going on some * commer- 
cial” speculation ; till her final delivery from the pirates by the marines 
and blue jackets of the steamer “ Ann.’ The Californian sketches have 
more novelty for French than English readers; and there is not much 
in the lady’s voyage to China, for it was on her return she was captured. 
The captivity itself is curious, as a Frenchwoman’s vivacious account of 
what was fearful enough to her excited apprehensions, and might have 
ended in a fearful reality. Upon the whole, however, the Chinese behaved 
tolerably. Her substantial grounds of complaint were short commons, con- 
fined air and insects at night, and a sort of grim jocularity that at first 
took pleasure in frightening her. In all such cases some regard must be 
paid to difference of ideas. A Parisian belle would hardly take the agre- 
mens of life from the Celestial point of view. 

A Visit to the New Forest. By Harriet Myrtle. Author of “ The 
Water-Lily,” &e.—A handsome juvenile book, illustrated by twenty- 
five wood-cuts after spirited designs by the usual artists in this walk, 
Harvey, Thomas, Birket Foster, and Harrison Weir. The framework 
is a family visit of children to Ringwood cottage, New Forest, and the 
incidents represent rustic amusements and pursuits, as modified by the 
nature of the country, with retrospective glimpses of the past. William 
Rufus of course included. 

Martin Rattler. By R. M. Ballantyne. Author of “ The Young 
Far Traders,” &c.—A tale of the Robinson Crusoe class. The youthful 

Martin Rattler is carried out to sea by accident, but is picked up 
through the exertions of his friend Barney 0’ Flannagan, a warm-hearted 
Irishman with a rich brogue. Their ship is pursued by pirates off the 
coast of Brazil, but Martin and his friend escape to shore ; and begin a 
series of adventures in the forests and on the waters of the richest parts 
of South America, which adventures only end with their embarkation. 
Some of their doings are singular in their circumstances or aggregation— 
for the facts appear to be founded on authority ; but juvenile readers are 
not critical. 

Mr. Murray has sent forth a handsome new edition of Dr. Words- 
worth’s “Greece” which has been made still more amply “ pictorial, 
descriptive, and historical” by the addition of an elaborate essay on 
Greek Art, from the earliest time to the age of the Antonines, by Mr. 
George Scharf. It is, of course, profusely illustrated, principally from 
drawings by the author. 

The ap nce of a second edition within two months of the late 
Henry 8. Polehampton’s ‘‘ Memoirs and Diary” show what a hold pri- 
Vate respectability, the domestic affections, and the plain fulfilment of 
life’s duties, have upon the British public. As a picture of India, or the 





siege of Lucknow, this volume may be excelled by several works, but in 
the first-named qualities it is unequalled, except by Mr. Greathed’s 
letters. 

In quite another field of literature, Dr. Whewell has been called upon 
to publish a third edition of his “‘ Novum Organon Renovatum,” to 
which he has made large additions; and Messrs. Chambers have com- 
menced bringing out in shilling parts a “ carefully revised” reprint of 
Milner’s ‘“ Gallery of Nature.” The “ Treatise on Hysterical Affec- 
tions” is little more than a tract. The new edition of the little book, 
“ The Cabinet of Amusement,” is prettily “ got up.” 

A Memoir, Letters, and Diary of the Reverend Henry 8. Polehampton, M.A., 
Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford, Chaplain of Lucknow. Edited by the 
Reverend Edward Polehampton, M.A., and the Reverend Thomas § 
Polehampton, M.A., Fellows of Pembroke College, Oxford. Second Edition. 

Norum Organon Renovatum, By William Whewell, D.D., Master of Trinity 
College, Cambiidge, and Corresponding Member of the Institute of France. 
Being the Second Part of the Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences, The 
third edition, with large additions. 

The Gallery of Nature: a Pictorial and Descriptive Tour through Creation. 
By the Reverend Thomas Milner, M.A., F.R.G.8. New edition, carefully 
revised. Parts I, and II. 

A Treatise on Hysterical Affections, Third edi- 
tion, revised. 

The Parents’ Cabinet of Amusement and Instruction. 

New Pernropicat. 

The increasing importance of our relations with the Chinese Empire, 
as well as the opening of Japan, seems to have suggested the establish- 
ment of a special periodical, of which we have received the first number, 
under the title of the China Telegraph. It proposes to give a full chro- 
nicle of events “in connection with China, and the countries, beyond 
India.” ° 


By George Tate, Surgeon, 


A new edition. 


WORDSWORTH’S WHITE DOE OF RYLSTONE,* 

This gift-book edition of Wordsworth’s legendary narrative-poem 
exhibits no feature of superiority over the many other illustrated gift- 
books which constitute the level of that class of publication. The ele- 
gant paper, type, and general getting-up, are of course here, as else- 
where. The wood-cut designs are landscape and figure subjects by the 

erennial Mr. Birket Foster, and floral decorations by Mr. Noel 
enehens, The latter are exceedingly hard, and deficient in living 
floral character. The former are by no means of Mr, Foster's best 
quality with regard to landscape, though mildly and blamelessly elegant 
as usual. With regard to figure-design, he ought to have too much self- 
respect and self-knowledge to attempt that wherein he is utterly ineffi- 
cient: nor can we conceive why, in the present plethora of clever and 
skilled designers, the publishers should commit such a task to the very 
hands which have no sort of cunning in it. 

* The White Doe of Rylstone; or the Fate of the 
Wordsworth. Published by Longman and Co. 


Nortons. By William 





- Pew 
“MISSA SOLENNE,” DAL CONTE DI WESTMORELAND,*® 

The Earl of Westmoreland is an Amateur, of a description almost un- 
known in England. In this country, those classes who do not make 
Music a profession can hardly be said to treat it as an art. They use it 
as a plaything, an amusement, or at best a fashionable accomplishment. 
Among a thousand of our musical ladies and gentlemen, how many have 
shown the feelings and the attainments of an artist? Of all our noble 
amateurs we can think of only two who have done so—the Earl of 
Mornington, (the father of the Great Duke,) who has left behind him some 
charming pieces of vocal part-music which will not soon die, and his re- 
lative (we believe) the author of the mass before us. Music with us, in 
short, is a way of killing time somewhat more refined than racing, fox- 
hunting, card-playing, or gossip. Elsewhere, and especially in Germany, 
the case is very different. There, it is common for lovers of music, of 
all ranks, to study it deeply and become really artists, Frederick 
the Great, as every body knows, was a most accomplished mu- 
sician, and solaced himself with the art in the most critical 
moments of his life. He spent some hours of the night before 
the battle of Rosbach, in composing, in his tent, a solo for his instru- 
ment. Our musical readers may remember Burney’s account of the 
Electoral families of Bavaria and Saxony. Several members of the 
Saxe-Cobourg family, including our Prince Consort, are known as com- 
posers of talent. Two of the greatest musicians of our time, Mendels- 
sohn and Meyerbeer, both sons of wealthy Berlin bankers, studied their 
art as amateurs; and Mendelssohn had a sister who came near him both 
in attainments and genius. Of these German amateurs, Lord Westmore- 
land reminds us. With an inborn love of the art which was encouraged 
by his musical family, his studies have been deep and persevering; and 
in the course of a long and active life both as a soldier and a diplomatist, 
it is in music that he has found relief from the cares and labours of the 
world. Asa composer, his works are numerous, and many of them are 
in the most severe forms of the art. Their merit is recognized by high 
musical authorities ; and if they have not received the amount of notice 
bestowed on many works of inferior excellence, this arises from the fact 
ea lines notwithstanding) that the possession of rank and fortune is 
‘ar from conducing to favourable or even just criticism in any of the 
arts. People are afraid to do justice, lest they be suspected of map 

We will venture to say, nevertheless, that this mass is a fine work, 
though it be the work of a lord, It is in the large and fully developed 
form of the mass used on oceasions of extraordinary solemnity; and the 
instrumental accompaniments for a full orchestra are as published, ar- 
ranged for the organ or pianoforte. It was performed last summer at the 
great concert for the benefit of the Royal Academy of Music, (of which 
institution Lord Westmoreland has always been a zealous supporter) and 
though it suffered somewhat especially in the choruses, from insufficient 
rehearsal, it exhibited beauties which have become still more apparent 
on an examination of the printed score. It is very melodious ; the melody 
being more in the old Italian than the modern German style. The so- 
prano solo, “ Gratias agimus,” is a model of and simplicity. The 
concerted movements and choruses are full of excellent harmony; and in 
some places admirable use is made of the most difficult forms of counter- 
point. The conclusion of the Credo, “‘ Et e resurrectionem mortus 
orum,” is a grand fugue on two subjects, worked with masterly skill 
and brought to a magnificent climax. The whole composition, in short, 
is the work of a true artist. 

* Missa Solenne ; a quattro voci concertate e corocon instrumenti. Posta in mu- 
sica dal Conte di Westmoreland. Berlino, 1858. 
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This day, foleap fro 
HE TWO MO OES. A Tale. 
By the Author of ‘“‘ Summerleigh Manor.” 
London : Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





This day, post 8vo. 7s 6d, 

AN O RTH. Originally 
published in Fraser’s Magazine. 

London : Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


eae” his dey BARON . "om 
ko: 8vo. 10s. 
ELECTIONS “F OM THE CHARGES 
AND OTHER DETACHED PAPERS OF 
BARON ALDERSON, WITH AN INTRODUC- 
TORY NOTICE OF HIS LIFE. By Cuartes At- 
person, M.A. Fellow of All Souls, Oxford. 








London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
Just POND” in 12mo. price ls. 6d. cloth, ‘ 
A SECON LATD OOK :  con- 
taining the 7. of Syntax, with Examples for 
Construing ; and Cewsar’s * Invasions of Britain,” 
with Notes and Vocabulary. By Epwin Ansorrt, Head 
Master of the Philological School. 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co. 





This day is published, price One Shilling, 
LETTER on. the’ CONFESSIONAL 
in the CHURCH of ENGLAND. Dedicated, 
with permission, to the Right Hon, Lord Stanley, M.P. 
By the Rev. Jonn Macnavent, M.A, Oxon, Author os 
the ** Doctrine of Inspiration,” &c. 
Wriiiiams and Norcare, 14, Henrietta Street; 
Covent Garden, London, and 20, South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 





Second Edition, just published, price 1s, 6d. 
EALTH AND LONG LIFE. 
By. E. Errs. 

* This little book contains some sensible and prac- 
tical hints on physiology and on the preservation of 
nealth by attention to physical and mental influences.” 
<hae Gazette. 

“In this little medical work much that is valuable 

‘nthe way of hints and directions will be found. The 
topics of argument are treated with intelligence and 
ability.”— Weekly Dispatch. 

Piper, STEPHENSON, and Srence, 23, Paternoster 
Row, London, 





Recently published, 8vo. cloth, 3s. 
HRISTIANITY AND INFIDELITY ; 
an Exposition of the Arguments on both sides. 
By S. 8. Hennecw. 

** A really noticeable book.” —Leader. 

“* Those who are in doubt, and who feel that they 
must think those doubts out, will find this the very 
book they want.”— Birmingham Daily Press. 

Arruur Haut, Virrve and Co. 25, Paternoster Row. 

This day, in —* 8vo. with Ag! la _o Plans and 

rontispiece, 10s. 
YEAR’S ‘CAM ‘AIGNING in INDIA, 
from March 1857 to March 1858, by Junius 
Grorck Mepvey, Captain Bengal Engineers, and Gar- 
rison Engineer Lucknow. Embraces the Bogdar Ex- 
ition, Siege of Delhi, Seaton’s Campaign in the 
b, Siege of Lucknow, &c. with Plans accurately 
ane to scale, illustrating the Military Operations, 
. Taacker and Co, 87, Newgate Street. 








Vol. Il. in 8vo. with aie ot Wood-cuts, price 24s. 


RAGO’S POPULAR ASTRONOMY. 
Translated from the Original and Edited by Ad- 
mal W. Ii. Suyrn, For. Sec. R.S. and Roserr 
Grant, M.A. F.R.A.S. The Second Volume, com- 
pleting the Work. 
In the same Series, previously published, 
ARAGO’S POPULAR ASTRONOMY. Vol I. 21s. 
ARAGO’S METEOROLOGICAL ESSAYS, 8vo. 


18s. 
ARAGO’S BIOGRAPHIES of DISTINGUISHED 


SCIENTIFIC MEN, 8vo. price 18s, 
London : Loncman, Brown, and Co. 





HE BEA in 2 vols. crown 8vo. price 21s. cloth 


HE BEAUTIFUL in NATURE, ART, 


and LIFE. By Anprew James SyMINaToN. 
“ High moral and intellec- | the thoughtful reader." — 
tual tone exemplified | Morning Post, 


throughout these volumes.” 
Art-Journal, 

“ The book is a mosaic of 
beauty, a repertory of glori- 
ous thought; the discrimi- 
nating taste that has selected 
and the loving labour that 
has arranged, are beyond all 

raise. We cannot too earn- 
estly recommend this work 


“In one respect Mr. Sym- 
ington is especially well 
qualified for his task. He 
does not aim at writing up 
any particular school of ws- 
thetics; he can take a catho- 
lic view of the beautiful ; he 
is a disciple of Wordsworth— 
owning him, as we are all 
learning to do, for the poet 





for its suggestiveness, its | of the century—but he can 
richness of illustration, and |recognize the greatness of 
"—Globe. Pope too. He can admire 


its high tendency. 

‘The work of an earnest 
and well-informed mind ; and 
one which cannot fail to en- 
tertain as well as instruct 


London: Lonoman, Brown, 


the Pre-Raphaelite school of 
painters,and yet see some- 
thing in a landscape by 
Claude.”"—John Bull. 


and Co, 








On the 30th instant will be published, price ls. No. 
XXXV. (being the Third Number of the New Vo- 


lume) of 
HE POPULAR HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND. By Cranes Kyicur. 

The First Portion of this important Work, from 
the Earliest Times to the Revolution of 1688, is 
complete in Four Volumes, with a Copious Index, 
price 36s. 

“Tne Porvutar History or ENGLAND oF CHARLES 
Knicut is of a somewhat higher price (comparing it 
with works issuing in penny numbers) ; ; but the plates 
as well as the pa per, are greatly superior, and its lite- 
rary merits are of a very high order. Indeed, nothing 
has ever appeared superior, if anything has been pub- 
lished equal to the account of the state of commerce, 
——. and society at different periods.” *—Lorp 


RovGHAM’s Address on Popular Literature, at the 
Meeting of the National Association for the ’Promo- 
tion of Social Science, October 12, 1858. 

on: BRADBURY ‘and Evans, i, Bouverie Street. 








NEW NOVEL. 
Just published and may be had at all Libraries, 
N OLD DEBT. By FLORENCE 
Dawson. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
London: Smrru, Exper, and Co, 65, Cornhill. 


ee 4 vols. >. Sap, a. Ste. with large 


HE POEMS 
T JOHN DEMS AND ” DIMAS OF 
Loyoman, Brown, Green, Loneman, and Roserts, 





OTICE.—THE AUTOCRAT OF THE 
BREAKFAST-TABLE,. By O. W. Hotmes, is 
NOW READY, price 3s. 6d. 
inburgh: A. Srranan, and Co. 
London: Hamitron, Apams, and Co. 


th December will be publish: 
((HRISTHLAS NUMBER OF HOUSE. 
HOLD WORDS. Conducted by Cuanes Dick. 
A HOUSE TO LET. Price 3a. ; > stamped, 4d, 
Office, 16, Wellington Street North, Strand, 


ENS. 





in post 8vo. price 10s. cloth, 

HE POSTER BROTHERS ; being the 

History of the School and College Life of Two 
Young Men, 

Artuur HA.t, Virrve, and Co. 25, Paternester Row. 


MOSHEIMS ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 


8vo. cloth, 8s. 
OSHEIM’S INSTITUTES OF ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL HISTORY, Ancient and Modern 
A New and Literal Translation from the Original Latin, 
with copi additional Notes, original-and selected’ 





This day, in feap. with Frontispiece, | price 5s. cloth, 
HE MILL IN THE VALLEY. A 
Tale of German Rural Life. By the Author of 
«* An English Girl’s Account of a Moravian Settlement 
in the Black Forest.” 
Arruvur Hatt, Virrve, and Co, 25, Paternoster Row. 


IVING CELEBRITIES.—A Series of 
Photographic Portraits by Mavuii and Pory- 
BLANK, price 5s. eac 
The Number for December contains LORD 
PANMURE. 
Mavuit and Porysiank, 55, Gracechurch Street ; 
and 187, Piccadilly; and W. Kenr and Co, Fleet 
Street. 


T ENNY ‘SON'S Ss ; POEMS, ILLUSTRATED. 
In small 4to. price 21s. cloth, gilt ed 
rPENNYSON'S POEMS. “With Ilustra- 
—" by T. Creswick, J. E. Millais, W. Mul- 
ready, . Horsley, D. G. Rossetti, C. Stanfield, D. 
M a. 7 a. Beautifully printed on Tinted Paper, 
and must become the Most Popular Illustrated Book, 
Published. 
London: 








Rovrteper, Warnes, and RourLeper, 
Farringdon Street. 


PERMISSION, TO 
THE PRINCE 





DEDICATED BY SPECIAL 
FIELD-MARSHAL H.R.H. 
CONSORT. 
This day, with Wood-cuts, 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
( N NAVAL WARFARE with STEAM. 


By Gen. Sir —— Dove.as, Bart. 


A TREATISE on NAVAL GUNNERY 
4th Edition, Illustrations. 8vo. 2ls. 


Itt. 
on MILITARY BRIDGES 
RIVERS. 3d Edition, 


AN ESSAY 
AND THE PASSAGE OF 
Illustrations. Svo,. 21s. 
Jouxn Murray, Albemarle Street. 
JRESCOTT’S WORKS Messrs. 

ROUTLEDGE, WARNES, and ROUTLEDGE, 
beg to inform the Trade, that by an Arrangement 
with Mr. Prescott, his great Historical Work, 

PHILIP If. 

THE CABINET EDITION, in crown 8vo., 5s, 

THE LIBRARY EDITION, demy &vo. 12s. 

Will in future be published by them only, and that the 
Third Vol, in demy 8vo. and the Cabinet Edition, in 
crown 8vo. with Portraits, will be ready for delivery on 
the 10th of December next. 

They are also happy to announce that they have 
purchased from Mr. Bentley all his interest in the 
valuable property of 


PRESCOTT’S WORKS. 








London: Farringdon Street, E.C. 
Just published, yrice 9s. 6d. a 
SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF 


B THE CURRENCY : comprising a brief review 
of the opinions of the most eminent writers on the sub- 
ject, by James Macraren, although it has a very firm 
and distinct view of its own, it is, perhaps, its greatest 
that the main purposes of the book is not controversial 
but critical..... His book is an admirable summary 
of the counter statements of each school... . . It not 
only states the case on both sides, but so far as the 
data admit it also pronounces judgment.—Economist, 
May 15, 1858. 

London: Groomprimcr and 
Bumrvs, 6, Holborn Bars. E.C. 


Effectual Cure without Medicine of Indigestion, 
(dyspepsia,) habitual Constipation, Flatulency, 
Acidity, Palpitation of the Heart, Torpidity of the 
Liver, bilions Headaches, Nervousness, Biliousness, 
General Debility, Diarrheea, Cough, Asthma, Con- 
sumption, Despondency, Spleen, &c. Send 2d. in 
Stamps, and you will receive free by Post, a Popular 
Treatise 64 pages, 

7". NATURAL REGENERATION of 

the DIGESTIVE ORGANS. Without Pills, 

Purgatives, or Medicines of any kind, and without 

expense, by a simple, pleasant, and infallible means 

which saves 50 times its cost in other remedies ; adapt- 
ed to the general reader. 
London: James Griperr, 49, Paternoser Row; and 
through all Booksellers in Town and Country. 


Sons, and THomas 





On 10th December, 
In small 4to. a, e a siltedges, 27s. 6d. ; Calf 


HE PILGRIMS PROGRESS. By 


Joun Bunyan. With Sixty-five original Engra- 
vings. By Daviy and Wiiuiam B, Scorr. Portrait 
and Two Vignettes. 

MAY BE HAD IN SEPARATE PARTS AS 
INDER: 


Cloth extra, 17s. 6d.; calf antique, 31s. 6d. 
PART ONE. CHRISTIAN THE PILGRIM. 
With Forty original Illustrations on Steel, By Davip 
Scorr, R.S.A. Portrait and Vignette. 
Cloth extra, 12s. 6d. ; calf antique, 27s. 6d. 
PART TWO. CHRISTIANA AND HER CHIL- 
DREN. With Twenty-five original Illustrations on 
Steel. By W. B.Scorr. Portrait and Vignette. 
A. FuLtarton and Co. Stead’s Place, ith Walk, 
Edinburgh ; and 73, Newgate Street, London, 








by James Mvrpock, D.D. Revised, and Su 
Notes added by James Szaron Rep, D.D pplementary 
London : WittiAm Tree and Co. 85, Queen Street, 
Cheapside, E.C. 

A LETTER TO MR. BRIGHT ON HIS 
PLAN for TURNING the ENGLISH MONAR- 

CHY into a DEMOCRACY. From Henry Davy. 

MOND. 


London: Bosworrn and Harrison, 
Street. 





This day, 8vo. 1s. or post free, Is. 1d. 


215, Regent 





Now ready, at all the libraries, and post free, 


L t= NC E: a Taxe. 
By M. E. Hawwonp., Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 64, 
THE TWO BRIDES ; or the French Chateau and 
the English Home. By F. Batpwex. Crown 8yo, 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 
TALES FOR THE TWILIGHT, 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
MY FIRST ROMANCE, 
Oweax. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
_London : James Biac Kwon, Paternoster Row. 


By J. Vergy. 


and other Tales, By Dr, 





This day, Three ‘Volumes, 8vo. 36s. 
HISTORY OF THE LITERATURE 
OF GREECE, from the Manuscripts of the late 
Professor K. O. Mutuer. The first half of the Trans- 
lation by the Right Hon. Sir G, Cornewau. Lewis, 
Bart. M.P. The remainder of the Translation, and 
the Completion of the Work according to the Author’s 
plan, by Joun Wrii1am Donatpson, D.D., Classical 
Examiner in the University of London, late Fellow of 
bag A College, Cambridge. 
The NEW portion of the Work is sold separately, 
2 vols. 20s. 
_ London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


DR. W HEWELL'S IN at SCIENCES. 
t 
OVUM ORGANON “RENOVATUM 


being the Second Part of the ‘* Philosophy of the 
Inductive Sciences.” Third Edition, Enlarged. By 
Wim Wuewewr, D.D. F.R.S. Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 
By the same Author, 

HISTORY OF SCIENTIFIC IDEAS: being the 
First Part of the ‘* Philosophy of the Inductive Scien- 
ces.” Third Edition. Two Vols. l4s. 

HISTORY OF THE INDUCTIVE SCIENCES, 
Third Edition, with Additions. Three Vols, 24s. 

London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand, 





In 2 vols, with Portrait, 2 


M* YMOIRS of WILLIAM Bi ( ‘KFORD 
OF FONTHILL, Author of ** Vathek.’ 
[On Tuesday next, 


In 1 vol. cloth honed, 10s. 6d. 


OUR VETERANS OF 1854. In 
Camp and before the Enemy. By a Regimental Offi- 
cer, [On Tuesday net. 


Cuan.es J. Skeet, Publisher, 16, King William Street, 
Charing Cross. 

Price One Shilling, 
)NGLISHWOMAN’S JOURNAL, Dee. 
‘2 1, 1858. Coyrens: Cha.ities for Women—Pres- 

ton Hospital, Shropshire—Gallery of Illustrious Ita- 
lian Women — Self-reform an Idividual Effort—Loo, 
Loo—Invitation, a Poem—Decimal Coinage—A Night 
in Westminsterf|—Notices of Books—Open Council— 
Passing Events. 

London : Published by the Englishwoman’s Journal 
Company, Limited, at their Office, 14a Princes Street, 
Cavendish Square, W.; and for the Company by 
Roser and Co. Paternoster Row. 








Just published, price 1s. 6d. ; or in parts I. and IIT. 


. each, 3 

RITHMETIC FOR BEGINNERS. 

By James Cornwett, Ph.D. and Josuva G. 
Frren, M.A. A COURSE of PRACTICAL ARITH- 


METIC with INDUCTIVE EXPLANATIONS of the 
6d. 
rST 


RULES. 
Also, by the same, 4th Edition, price 4s. 

THE SCIENCE of ARITHMETIC, a 
MATIC COURSE of NUMERICAL REAS 
and COMPUTATION. 

** We are glad to see this revised edition of the best 
work on arithmetic which has yet appeared, it is both 
scientific and practical in the best and fullest sense of 
those terms.”— London Quarterly Review. = 
London: Smwpxry and Co. ; H “<- TON anc 1 Co. ; Edin- 

burgh: Oxrver and Boyp; . P. KepNepy. 


4 S 
LL THE BEST NEW BOOKS, 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, and GERMAN, added 
immediately on ‘Publication to BOOTH’S, CHUR- 

TON’S, and HODGSON’s, UNITED L IBRARIES, 
307, Regent Street, London, *W. next door to the Royal 
Polytechnic Institution. Single Subscription One 
Guinea, Family and Club Subscriptions from Two 
Guineas to One Hundred Guineas. Terms and Cata- 
logues forwarded on Applicat ation. 307, Regent St. W. 
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